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THE LATE CHIEF RABBI, DR. N. M. ADLER ’x:. 


“PREPARE thyself for the study of the Law, for it will not 
come to thee by inheritance.” These are the words of Rabbi 
Jose (Mishnah Aboth, ii. 17), and we are generally inclined to 
assent to his view, for without application and work we 
rannot expect to reap good fruit in the field of learning. 

1 yet the remarkable, and not altogether rare, fact presents 
itself to our eyes when searching in the annals of history, that 
the same distinction has been gained by members of a family 
for many generations. The earlier history of the Jews pre- 
sents a striking instance in the family of Hillel; throughout 
the period of the Tanaim and Amoraim, the descendants of 
Hillel were famous for their learning. In the Middle Ages 
the ancestors as well as the descendants of the great 
Maimonides distinguished themselves as earnest students of 
the Law; the house of Rashi likewise flourished through 
several generations as a house of learning, and an instance 
of successful study of the Law being transmitted from 
eneration to generation is furnished in our own days by the 
amily of Adler, which seems to have had its principal seat 
in Frankfort-on-the-Main. According to a tradition in the 
possession of one of its prominent members, the family is 
closely related to Rabbi Simeon ha-Darshan (the preacher), 
of Frankfort, the supposed author of the collection o. 
Midrashim, called Yalkut Shimeoni, who lived in the 13th 
century. Family traditions of this kind are sometimes the 
result of vague rumours, or of fanciful combinations, but, 
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as a rule, they may be accepted as based on trustworthy com- 
munications, although no written record can be discovered. 

There are two elements in Jewish life that favour the pre- 
servation of Talmud-Torah—the study of the Law—in the 
same family for a long period. First, genuine Talmud-Torah is. 
not an occupation which engages the student a certain por- 
tion of the day, or a certain period in life, and is then put 
aside out of sight and out of mind; it is not a preparation 
for certain examinations to be discontinued immediately when 
the examinations are passed or abandoned. The /amdan 
(“scholar”) considers every interruption of the “study of 
the Law ” sinful, and the exhortation, “ And thou shalt speak 
of them when thou sittest in thy house, and when thou 
walkest on the way, and when thou liest down, and when 
thou risest up,” is obeyed literally. Whether in his study 
with his books, or in the dining-room at his meals; whether 
alone, or in company with juniors, equals, or seniors; whether 
at home, or in the synagogue, or the Beth ha-midrash, on 
days of work, or on days of rest: the words of the Torah 
never depart from the mind or the mouth of the lamdan. 
He lives in an atmosphere of Torah; here he has his field 
of labour, but also his garden for recreation ; here he works 
hard to solve difficult problems of a literary, legal, theolo- 
gical, or philosophical character, and also amuses himself 
with beautiful proverbs, fables, parables, tales or fanciful 
descriptions of things in the heavens above, or of things 
beneath the earth; here he is exhorted to obedience and 
repentance, but also comforted with the blessings that await 
the pious in the world to come; here he learns the divine 
precepts which regulate his actions, and at the same time 
imbibes the grand moral principles of love of God and love 
of his fellow men. 

In this same atmosphere the children of the /amdan live 
and are brought up. From their earliest youth they become 
not only acquainted with biblical verses, Palmudical sayings 
and phrases, but are trained in the love of the Torah, and 
taught to seek knowledge of it as the aim and end of all 
human happiness and perfection. 

Secondly, there is in Jewish life an essential element that 
greatly contributed towards the formation of the Jewish 
character : piety ; a feeling of love and reverence towards our 
forefathers—towards those who have distinguished themselves 
in goodness and learning, and especially towards their teaching, 
their opinions, their wishes, and their behests. When on the 
occasion of haskarath neshamoth (recalling to memory the souls 
of departed friends and relatives), we are sometimes moved to 
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tears, it is chiefly piety that creates the feeling of sorrow in 
our heart, that the great and good have been taken away from 
our midst. This feeling of piety is also the origin of the idea 
of Yichus (Dw): a certain feeling of pride to find oneself 
related to one that has been known as a good and great man. 
The idea of Yichus is an incentive to imitate the good ways 
of the object of our pride, and in our youth we are accustomed 
to look up to such persons as the ideal which we might well 
approach but would never be able to reach. 

Such was the atmosphere in which the ancestors of the 
late Chief Rabbi, Dr. Nathan Marcus Adler moved and lived ; 
such was the air breathed by Rabbi Mordecai Adler, Rabbi in 
Hanover, and father of Dr. N. M. Adler.! 

He imbibed ahabhath ha-torah (love of the Torah), and 
that sense of yichus which moved him to do honour to 
the name of the great Jomede torah among his ancestors 
by his own achievements. But we venture to ask was 
the Zorah atmosphere in the house of Rabbi Mordecai 
Adler as pure, as free from foreign elements, as it was 
in the house of his ancestors? The Jamdan, secluded as 
he was from the outer world, wholly engaged with the 
various branches of TZalmud-Torah, was not unconcerned 
with the great events that took place outside the Bethha- 


midrash, the consequences of these events are penetrated 


also into the innermost recesses of his study. Voltaire, the 
French Revolution, the rise and the fall of Napoleon, had 
caused great changes in the inner life of the Jews in 
Germany. The Jews were brought into closer contact with 
their non-Jewish neighbours; the ambitious now found a 
wider sphere in which to satisfy their desire for honour and 
distinction, and even the most modest Jew had to try to assimi- 
late himself to his Christian fellow-citizens in all non-religious 
matters, The course of education of the young had to be 
changed. Two great men had prepared their brethren for the 
changed circumstances—Moses Mendelssohn and Naphtali 
Hartwig Wessely. They advocated the training of our 
young in general knowledge, and the introduction of an 
improved method in teaching the Bible. Both were conser- 
vative, and did not aim at effecting any laxity in the fulfil- 
ment of religious duties. But their disciples and followers 
thought themselves, nevertheless, justified in throwing over- 
board a portion or the whole of Judaism. The Jewish con- 
gregations were thus split into conservatives and reformers, 





| Dr. Nathan Adler is said to have received his name from Nathan ben 
Simeon Hakohen Adler, mentioned in the Introduction to 3717 1072. 
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and the immediate effect of the split was that the more 
thoughtful conservatives, in order to prepare themselves for 
the fight, had to adopt the very method suggested by the 
above-named men; they added to the old curriculum of 
Talmudic studies a regular course of University instruction. 

This course was also taken by Rabbi Mordecai Adler with 
regard to his son Nathan. He gave him both Rabbinical 
and secular education. The foundation of Dr. Adler’s Rabbi- 
nical training was laid by his father, and a good foundation it 
must have Seen for it had to support a high and wide 
building. He shared this good fortune with his brothers, for 
they all excelled in the knowledge of the Talmud. One of 
them, Rabbi Gabriel Adler, spiritual chief of the congregation 
of Miihringen and Oberdorf, edited and commented upon 
Leshon-Zahabh (“A golden tongue”), a halachic work of his 

eat uncle, Rabbi David Tewele Schiff, Chief Rabbi in 
el ; and a second brother, Rabbi Baer Adler, was Dayyan 
in Frankfort. After the completion of his preparatory studies, 
Nathan went to Wiirzburg, where he continued to study the 
Rabbinical literature under the direction of the Chief Rabbi, 
Abraham Bing, and attended the lectures at the Royal Wiirz- 
burg University, where his course of study was very wide. 
He concluded his University career in the regular way, and 
on the 5th of June, 1828, he received from the University at 
Erlangen his title, Doctoris Philosophie et AA. LL. Magistri, 
after having shown laudabilis eruditionis specimina in a disserta- 
tion, De idea summi Numinis, in a “ rigorous examination,” and 
especially in a wide knowledge of Semitic languages. 

In spite of the time required for the University studies, 
theology was by no means neglected. The Rabbi, Abraham 
Bing, admired the young scholar’s knowledge of Rabbinical 
literature, as well as the zeal and earnestness with which he 
applied himself to the understanding of the Talmud and to the 
solution of most difficult problems in the science of halachah. 
On the 27th of March, 1828, Dr. N. M. Adler received his ordina- 
tion as Rabbi; his teacher gave him the document, authorising 
him to decide questions concerning the practice of religious 
precepts—hattarath horaah—and probably, at the same time, 
laid his hands on his head, as a symbol of the transmission of 
authority—Semichah (Num. xxvii. 23). 

Armed with the titles of Doctor and of Rabbi, the fruit of 
three years’ work at Wiirzburg, Dr. Adler returned home to 
Hanover, July, 1828, where he seems to have stayed only a 
very short time, for on the Ist of August, 1828, he already 
received in Frankfort a very flattering letter from the poet, 
Fr. Riickert. 
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On the 9th of April, 1829, the Senate of Frankfort solemnly 
declared that “ Dr. N. M. Adler, son of a Jewish citizen, having 
assed the examination which the decree of the 27th of January 
had ordered, may, as a private teacher of Oriental languages, 
Jewish theology and philosophy, be admitted to taking the 
oath of a Jewish citizen on the occasion of his marriage with 
Henrietta Worms, the daughter of a Jewish citizen, prestitis 
prestandis, and that this decision be communicated to the 
Income-tax Commission and the Council of the Jewish Com- 
munity.” The son of the Jewish citizen married, as was 
anticipated in the above document, became a citizen, took his 
oath, paid his fees and taxes,’ and also served his term as a 
soldier, but it cannot be said with equal certainty whether he 
had much occasion to teach Oriental languages, Jewish theology 
and philosophy. To be a private teacher, however, was neither 
his ambition nor his mission. He had prepared himself for 
the office of a Rabbi, and he had not long to wait for the 
opportunity of applying for a post of this kind. The Rabbinate 
in Oldenburg was vacant; he had an interview with the 
Grand Duke of Oldenburg?—probably also with the President 
of the Jewish Congregation. According to the regulations of 
the 14th of August, 1827, the Jews of the Grand-Duchy of 
Oldenburg were instructed to appoint a Chief-Rabbi (Land- 
rabbiner), whose election had to be confirmed by the Govern- 
ment. The Chief Rabbi had tosuperintend all Jewish schools 
and synagogues of the country, as the responsible officer of 
the Government, and was obliged to send in a report from 
time to time. He had, however, no power of appointing or 
discharging any teacher or priest without the permission of 
the Government, whose consent he had to seek even for the 
introduction of a new text-book of religion for the schools 
under his direction. Dr. Adler was duly elected and con- 
firmed as Chief Rabbi of Oldenburg. He was one of the first 
Rabbis that preached in pure German. His regularity, 
punctuality, and conscientiousness in the fulfilment of his 
duties, his loyalty to the Government, and a certain refinement 
in his conduct, procured to Dr. Adler the love and respect of 
all—Jews and non-Jews—who had the opportunity of making 
his acquaintance. 
Oldenburg did not enjoy the ministrations of Dr. Adler for 
any length of time. In the kingdom of Hanover laws similar to 





1 On the 22nd of April, 1829, he paid 34 fl. 48 xr. for citizenship, fire- 
bucket, new gun, gate-closing, and pro inscriptione. 

? It is remarkable that also in his election as Chief Rabbi of the Jews in 
England, non-Jewish influence was active in favour of Dr. Adler. 
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those of Oldenburg regulated the religious affairs of the Jews. 
The Government was anxious to see the teaching and preach- 
ing in the Jewish congregations superintended by a Rabbi 
who, in addition to his Rabbinical learning, had had a regular 
academical training. Dr. Adler’s father, who performed the 
functions of a Rabbi, did not fulfil this condition, and was, 
therefore, not recognised by the Government as Chief Rabbi. 
Pressed by the Government, the Jewish congregations of 
Hanover elected the son of their Rav, Dr. N. M. Adler, as the © 
man fittest for this important post. 

The election took place when Dr. Adler had scarcel 
had time to settle down in Oldenburg. He did not think 
that his services would be required immediately ; it was 
a feeling of piety and modesty that made him hesitate, 
and put off from time to time the entering upon his 
duties in Hanover, where he was officially to be placed 
above his father. In December, 1829, he was still far from 
leaving Oldenburg; he became a member of the club in 
the town, and paid his entrance-fee with his contribution for 
the year. But the Hanoverian Government would not allow 
any delay, and sent on the 22nd of February, 1830, an ulti- 
matum to Dr. Adler, which left him no alternative. He was 
told that any further delay would be treated as evidence that 
he actually resigned his post as Chief-Rabbi of Hanover, 
Kalenberg, Gottingen, Liineburg, ete. 

Of his achievements in Oldenburg nothing particular is 
known. His first sermon (Antrittsrede), delivered on the 
6th of June, 1829, was published in the Sudamith (vii, 
pp. 103-120). The text was taken from 1 Sam. xii. 23, 24, 
and the subject was “The reciprocal duties of a pastor and 
his flock.” 

The Rabbinate of Hanover was now held by Dr. Adler, and 
Rabbi Samson Raphael Hirsch (later Rabbi in Frankfort-on- 
Main) was his successor in Oldenburg. Dr. Adler’s accession 
to the Rabbinate of Hanover is marked by improvements in 
Jewish schools and in religious classes. His conscientiousness 
in the performance of his duties as superintendent of the 
Jewish schools, and the power given him both by the congre- 
gation and by the laws of the State, combined to make the 
teachers conscious of the importance of their vocation, and 


their teaching more efficient by the adoption of improved 
methods. 

One of his earliest sermons in Hanover is contained in 
one of the numerous MSS. left by him. It was delivered on 
Rosh-hashanah, 5590, its text was taken from Ps. xxxix. 5-8, 
and its subject was: “Human Life, with its Transient and 
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its Permanent Element.” The sermon is divided into four 
parts, which are described in the original as follows :— 


1. Die Zeit in ihrer Fliichtigkeit. 

2. Die irdischen Giiter in ihrer Nichtigkeit. 
3. Die geistigen in ihrer Wichtigkeit. 

4. Das Leben in seiner Bestindigkeit. 


The fervour and the earnestness of the preacher may be 
noticed in the short prayer intervening between the intro- 
duction and the body of the sermon: “I wish I could kindle 
a fire of enthusiasm for these truths that will continue burning 
till the last breath of life! and thou, Father, give me power 
and strength to approach this task !” 

A summary of his work in his diocese is found in two 
official documents, written respectively by the Council of the 
Jewish Community at Hanover, and by the Koniglich- 
Hannover’sche-Landdrostei. In the first Dr. Adler is described 
as “trustworthy judge in religious questions, pillar of Jewish 
faith, true guide and excellent preacher, speaking to the heart 
as well as to the intellect.” The writer of the second is 
pleased to learn that “the conscientious and praiseworthy 
performance of his official duties” found due recognition in 
his appointment as Chief Rabbi of the Jews in Great Britain. 

The warm. interest for Dr. Adler displayed by State officials 
and by members of the Royal house was the fruit of his 
deep-rooted loyalty to the laws of the country in which he 
lived, to the Government, and to the head of the State. He 
gave expression to this feeling on various occasions of joy and 
sorrow in prayers and sermons. On the occasion of the cele- 
bration of King William IV.’s birthday, the 27th of August, 
1836, he preached “ On the Patriotism of the Israelites.”" He 
explained how love of the Fatherland was rooted in the heart 
of the Jew, nursed by the duty of gratitude, and commanded 
by his religion. This patriotism consisted in loyal obedience 
to the laws of his country, in willingly taking his share in 
the work for the welfare of the State, and in his affection 
for the father of the Fatherland. 

When the Fatherland was changed (1845), the claims of 
Great Britain were as loyally responded to as those of 
Oldenburg and Hanover had been up to that time, and 
occasions for giving evidence of his feeling of patriotism 
were not wanting. 

On all occasions, whether of joy or mourning, Dr. Adler’s 
esteem and affection for the members of the Royal Family 


1 Des Israeliten Liebe zum Vaterlande, Published Hanover, 1836, 
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were manifested in fervent and appropriate prayers of 
—w, moor Sy mn, men, myn mden, pon nbn 
MTN Ww. 

In the same way he shared in the anxieties and rejoicings 
of his fellow-citizens when calamities befell or threatened us, 
when famine, war, or plague troubled the country, and when 
relief filled the people with feelings of gratitude towards the 
Almighty. He wrote on these occasions prayers and suppli- 
cations and thanksgivings, and taught his flock by his own 
example how to be good Jews and good Englishmen. What 
the prayers still left undone was completed by the sermons 
which generally accompanied the former. In one of these, 
delivered on the Day of Humiliation (April 26th, 1854), at 
the beginning of the Crimean War, he showed (1) the evils of 
the impending war ; (2) the blessings by which the war might 
be attended; and (3) the duties which the war enjoined; 
exhorting his brethren to act as faithful citizens, to brin 
sacrifices to the aid of the country willingly and readily, an 
to contribute liberally for the relief of the families of those 
who imperilled their lives for the benefit, safety and glory of 
this country. 

The prayers are composed in Hebrew, and, it is scarcely 
necessary to add, in correct and good Hebrew. It would be very 
strange if a Rabbi of the old school could not fluently express 
his thoughts in the language of his ancestors. The merit of 
Dr. Adler’s compositions is to be found in the fact that they 
are simple, and present no difficulty for those who are familiar 
with the Bible and our daily prayers. Words and phrases 
are, as a rule, Biblical; rare forms and figures are carefully 
avoided ; modern ideas are transformed and expressed in the 
language of the Prophet and the Psalmist. 

Besides these prayers of a general character, the late Chief 
Rabbi wrote also a number of occasional prayers in connec- 
tion with Sir Moses Montefiore’s journeys, which were under- 
taken in behalf of our suffering brethren in different countries. 
These philanthropic undertakings won him the heart of 
Dr. Adler. They were the source of the friendship and the 
mutual respect which united these two men during their long 
life till death separated them. The acquaintance began 
long before Dr. Adler came over to England. In a letter of 
Sir Moses Montefiore to Dr. Adler, dated 12th November, 
1841, the former, in acknowledging the receipt of £20 
towards the relief of our suffering brethren in Smyrna, gives 
expression to his great regard for the Chief Rabbi of 
Hanover, and asks him to send him a copy of his sermons. 
However different the two characters were, love of Judaism, 
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love of Palestine, and ardent desire to improve the con- 
dition of our brethren abroad, especially in Palestine, were 
common to both. 

The congregations of England, whose spiritual chief 
Dr. Adler undertook to be, were in a state of great confusion, 
which was much favoured by the interregnum necessarily 
intervening between the death of a Rabbi and the appoint- 
ment of his successor. A secession had taken place, and it 
was, of course, discussed what would be, or what should be, the 
position of the Chief Rabbi with regard to the new congrega- 
tion. Some expected the new chief, by judicious concessions, 
to bring the lost sheep back to their fold, or, at least, stop 
further secession; whilst others hoped that he would, by 
absolute refusal of all concessions, fence the divine vineyard 
against foreign intrusion. Dr. Adler was not a novice in this 
kind of discussion. The peace of the Jewish congregations in 
Germany had been disturbed by Philippsohn’s Zeitung des 
Judenthums, Geiger’s Zeitschrift, the Berlin attempts at reform, 
and the conference of the Rabbis at Brunswick. In previous 
years the Reform party asserted that they fought as men of 
progress against men content to stand still. They could not 
assert this any longer. There were also men of progress in the 
camp of their opponents if progress meant the addition of 
a regular academical training to the study of Bible and 
Talmud, as a concession to the requirements of the time. Men 
like Frankel in Dresden, S. R. Hirsch in Emden, M. Sachs 
in Berlin, and N. Adler in Hanover, were certainly men of 
progress, but emphatically opposed to the reforms demanded by 
the other party. After his election Dr. Adler wrote, in a letter 
of thanks addressed to the “Council of the United Congrega- 
tions assembled in London,” that he hoped to be enabled, by the 
help of the Almighty, “to take up the stumbling-block out of 
the highways, to remove thorns out of the fields, to lead back 
those whose souls were diseased, from the shadow of death to 
the shadow of the Almighty ; for, in accepting this respon- 
sible post, he had only this one ambition: to exalt the horn 
of the Torah and to keep the way of the tree of life.” 

The task which the new Chief Rabbi proposed to himself is 
clearly defined in the sermon which was preached on the 
occasion of his installation in the Great Synagogue, 8th 
July, 1845, in German, and was afterwards translated 
into English by Barnard van Oven. In accordance with 
the scriptural text (Zec. iii. 7), he describes his duties 
as follows:—l. To walk in the ways of God; 2. To 
maintain his Law; 3. To superintend the houses of learn- 
ing and instruction; 4. To watch the House of God; and 
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5. To make way into the hearts of those standing before him 
—ie., to win the confidence and affection of his flock. In 
explaining the second and the third duties, the preacher said : 
“The Rabbi is to be the guardian of the Law. It is extremely 
difficult to guard it at a time in which one party seeks its glory 
in pulling down existing structures of religious theory and 
practice ; the other in preserving everything hallowed by age, 
though opposed to the foundations of the Law; in which one 
minister worships progress, the other adores conservatism. 
He who is an earnest and faithful servant of God and his 
Law must stand upon the wall, defend the precious in- 
heritance, and preserve it in its integrity ; judge and advise 
according to the best of his knowledge and conscience ; 
distinguish between that which is true and that which 
is false—between light and darkness; stand between the 
living and the dead, and stay the religious plague.” “It 
is the mission of the minister,’ to watch the courts, “to 
see that the courts of the House of God accomplish their holy 
purposes, that everything be removed that is inconsistent 
with the dignity and holiness of the place, or interferes 
with the devotion of the worshippers, and that nothing be 
introduced that is contrary to the Law.” 

Dr. Adler’s private and official life was the realisation of 
the above programme. He was himself an example of true 
and genuine piety ; taught in impressive sermons the truths 
of our religion; took a lively interest in the educational 
institutions of our community ; watched over the places of 
worship, and preserved in them the spirit of devotion and 
attachment to the Law; promoted the amalgamation of 
the Synagogues under his jurisdiction into the “ United 
Synagogue ;” and, lastly, became the object of love and 
veneration, not only to his own congregation, but to all 
who had opportunity to come in contact with him. In 
evidence of this statement, I quote from A Tribute to the 
Memory of the Venerable Rabbi, from a Member of the Berkeley 
Street Congregation (Jewish Chronicle, Jan. 29, 1890) :—“ How- 
ever differently some of us may have been trained in our 
views of Judaism from the conceptions which he (Dr. Adler) 
represented, all of us who are attached to our religion and 
our race feel that in him has passed away one of the purest 
and one of the most cultured exemplars of them which the 
present century has produced As a man, as wellas an 
Israelite and a Rabbi, the personality of Dr. N. M. Adler 
reflected those finer emotions of the ancient faith which are 
sadly becoming more and more rare. .... He was ready to 
recognise fellowship with any other Israelite in whom he 
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erceived a devout intention, even though he might differ 
rom a particular method. He never repelled one—he 
invariably attracted. He represented Judaism in England in 
a manner that we all rejoice about when we contemplate it. 
The Chief Rabbi of England is now a household word, known 
throughout the country among every denomination, and 
associated with scholarship, with profound piety, and with 
dignity, which command the universal regard of all sections 
of Englishmen.” 

The office of Rav implies that of a Chief Judge. In this 
capacity Dr. Adler was abh-beth-din, President of a Beth-din 
(lit., “ house of judgment ”), a Court, having, as a rule, its seat 
in the Beth ha-midrash, and consisting of a President and two 
judges (dayyanim). The judges are ordained Rabbis, possess- 
ing hattarath horaah (p. 372). All matters affecting the practice 
of the Jewish Religion are settled in this Court; the entis 


of a marriage, the execution of a religious divorce (after a civil 
divorce has been obtained); the examination of shochatim 
(persons who undertake to kill animals according to Jewish 
Law) ; the granting of licenses to sellers of Kosher provisions, 
and the like. The interference of the Beth-din is frequently 
sought in disputes of a general character ; the Beth-din, then 
acting either as peace-maker, or as a Court of Justice, if both 


parties desire to have the matter settled by a din-torah (Tal- 
mudical Law). The Court holds its sittings, according to a 
rule which Tradition attributes to Ezra the Scribe, on Mondays 
and Thursdays. 

The same days were chosen by the late Chief Rabbi for the 
reading and expounding of the Talmud with its Commen- 
taries to the members of the Talmud-Association (0’w Mm 2m) 
who met on the days named, in the evening from eight to 
nine. These duties of a Judge and a Teacher were performed 
by Dr. Adler, with his usual regularity and punctuality. 

Of the educational institutions in which Dr. Adler took a 
lively interest, the Jews’ College occupies the first place, in as 
far as it is his own creation. The idea of establishing a 
seminary or college for the training of the Jewish ministry 
was not an entirely new one. It had found advocates when a 
Montefiore testimonial was contemplated in the year 1840 
(Voice of Jacob, 1., No. 5, ete.), and Dr. Adler was able to forma 
committee of men who were not only familiar with the idea, 
but also favourable to it. On the 8th December, 1851, the office 
of the Chief Rabbi issued invitations to men of education, 
means, and influence, requesting their attendance “at a general 
meeting, to be held at Sussex Hall, on the 4th of January 
next, at twelve o'clock; Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart., will 
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preside.” The object of the meeting was to find the means 
for establishing a college for the training of Jewish ministers 
and teachers, and a day school for the sons of our middle 
classes. Outlines of a plan, prepared by the Chief Rabbi, were 
annexed. A council was elected, committees, and sub-commit- 
tees were formed, and meetings followed meetings. The fifteen 
paragraphs of the scheme were discussed seriatim, numerous 
alterations were suggested, but the soul of the plan remained 
in its integrity, and is the basis of the new constitution. The 
election of a headmaster and principal engaged the attention 
of the committee for a long time. Applications were received 
from all sides, but they were rejected. On the 29th of June, 
1854, Dr. L. Loewe, “a gentleman of great experience and 
high attainments,” was elected as headmaster, at an annual 
salary of £300 and free residence, the engagement com- 
mencing October, 5616, when the College was to be opened. 
The first annual report was issued 1857. 

From the opening of the College up to the time he was 
obliged to leave London, Dr. Adler superintended the work 
of the College, frequently examined pupils and students, 
encouraged the teachers by his presence, and watched the 
scholars’ attendance, industry, conduct and progress with the 
greatest possible care. But, strange to say, his influence as 
the spiritual head of the community, the high esteem in 
which he was personally held by all alike, and the accumula- 
tion of wealth in the possession of his friends, could not 
procure for the institution any substantial endowments. The 
congregations thus left to Dr. Adler the laborious task of 
soliciting year by year the aid of his friends in support of 
Jews’ College. It is probably the realisation of the old 
maxim: “Be careful with regard to the poor, for it is from 
them that learning shall come forth” (n7mw nwsy 222 NTN 
mn szn). In accordance with the same principle the 
scholarships for students have been left in a poor and meagre 
condition. 

Dr. Adler’s care for instruction in elementary Hebrew 
and religion is noticed in the introduction of the Chief Rabbi’s 
code for the different standards, analogous to the code for the 
Elementary Board Schools. The code is still in force; and 
Hebrew, Bible, and Jewish history and religion are taught 
accordingly, in eight divisions—infants and seven standards. 
The code is capable of expansion, and we hope that, in 
course of time, higher standards will be fixed for the different 
grades. 

The preparation for his vocation during his studentship, 
and the manifold duties which engaged his attention and time, 
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in his official capacity, were not favourable to a brilliant 
literary career. But owing to his great capacity for work and 
study he left a rich legacy of printed and written products of 
his genius. We possess of his works: 1, numerous Hebrew 
compositions in form of prayers; 2, Sermons in German and 
English ; 3, Lectures in Hebrew ; 4, Correspondence ; 5, Trans- 
lation of and notes on Rabbi Judah ha-Levi’s Cuzari; 6, Com- 
mentary on the Targumim. 

1. The motive, contents, and style of the Prayers have 
already been described. 

2. His Sermons testify to his genuine piety, his true con- 
ception of the duties of the spiritual guide of a Jewish com- 
munity, and his zeal and fervour in defending the binding 
character of both the Written Law and the Oral Law. They 
were the result of study and thought, and were always 
instructive and impressive. 

‘In addition to those mentioned above—A sermon in German 
on the Patriotism of the Jews, and the sermon preached on 
the occasion of his installation into office as Chief Rabbi 
of Great Britain and that on the present war (April 26th, 
1854)—the ‘following sermons were published: 1. An 
appeal to the sympathy of his brethren for the sufferers 
in Ireland and in the Highlands of Scotland. (March 24th, 
1847). 2. The Jewish Faith (Jan. 29th, 1848):—-On the 
three Principles of our Creed: The Existence of God, 
Revelation and Divine Justice. 3. How can the blessings 
of the House of God be attained? (July 19th, 1848). 
By regular attendance, is the answer, by earnest devotion, 
and by letting the purity and sanctity of our heart, attained 
during the service, penetrate all our actions outside the 
Synagogue when we are not engaged in divine worship. 4. 
The Bonds of Brotherhood (Jan., 1849) that bind all Israelites 
together are explained to be: the same religious belief, the 
same holy language, and the same history. This sermon, 
preached in the Spanish and Portuguese Synagogue, referred 
to “the spirit of union and concord prevailing among the 
different congregations ”—the Germans and the Spanish and 
Portuguese. 5. Solomon’s Judgment (Hanucah, 1854): On 
the Unity of the Written and Oral Law. 6. Funeral Discourse, 
(4th of Tishri, 5623) at the burial of Lady Montefiore. 
7. The Morning and Evening Sacrifice (Jan. 28th, 1865). The 
belief in the Unity of God and the proclamation of our 
principle of love towards our neighbour are valueless, if not 
accompanied by acts which testify to our belief and to our 
principle by morning and evening sacrifices. The sermon 
was preached in support of the claims of the deaf and dumb 
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in the Jewish Community. 8. The Second Days of the Festivals 
(2nd day of Passover, 1868). Dr. Adler shows the necessity 
of continuing to keep these days as holy days. 

3. Derashoth were delivered twice a year, on Shabbath. 
Shubhah and Shabbath ha-gadol, in the presence of a select 
audience of persons interested in the study of the Talmud, in 
the Beth ha-midrash, and later, when he resided at Brighton, 
privatissime in his study. Derashah (lit. “ Disquisition”) is the 
name given to a lecture the principal feature of which is the 
exposition of scriptural, Midrashic and Talmudic passages ; the 
parenetic element, though never entirely absent, was of 
secondary importance, and was frequently more implied than 
directly taught. The Derashah appeals to the intellect, the 
modern sermon to the heart. The Derashah of Shabbath Shubhah 
was, as a rule, based on a passage taken from Yoma, that of 
Shabbath ha-gadol on a passage from Pesachim. The latter 
concluded with dinim (rules) concerning “leaven” and “un- 
leavened bread ” on Passover; the former with exhortations 
to repentance, and dinim concerning the fast on the Day of 
Atonement. The body of the Derashah had mostly for its 
object the reconciliation of two passages of the Talmud, which 
seemed to contradict each other, or of a halachah (law) in the 
code of Maimonides or in that of Rabbi Joseph Karo, with 
the apparently opposite view expressed in the Gemara, or the 
exact definition of the divergence between Rashi and Tosaphoth 
in their different explanations of a Talmudical dictum, or the 
right understanding and application of such general rules as 
to whether the regulations for the performance of a mitsvah 
must be based on the Keri or on the Kethib. However com- 
plicated the questions arising out of the text of the Derashah 
may have appeared to be, Dr. Adler always managed to 
remove all difficulties by a simple exposition of the text 
and its parallel passages. Dr. Adler left several volumes 
of the Derashoth which he continued to deliver till the last 
year of his life, and which, if published, would delight 
the hearts of many of his learned friends. 

4. Correspondence.—There is an important branch in Rab- 
binical literature called Responsa, or Questions and Answers 
(maw or Maw Mybsw). Almost every Rabbi of fame had 
two kinds of questions addressed to him: 1, Theoretical 
questions as to the explanation of difficult passages in Talmud 
and Codes of Law (Posekim); 2, Practical questions of lay- 
men who did not know whether acertain thing was forbidden 
or permitted; or who, not satisfied with the decision of 
their own Rabbi, appealed to a higher authority; or of Rabbis, 
considering the arguments pro and contra, were unable or 
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unwilling to take upon themselves the responsibility of a 
decision. These decisions were recorded, collected, and 
frequently published. The reputation of Dr. Adler’s learning 
had spread to all the four corners of the earth, and numerous 
letters were daily brought into the Chief Rabbi’s office in 
London, with questions, urgent and not urgent, necessary and 
unnecessary, genuine and vexatious. After the publication of 
the Commentary Nethina la-ger on the Targum of Onkelos, the 
correspondence was considerably increased by scholars who 
missed certain notes which they expected to find in the Com- 
mentary, or thought themselves able either to corroborate or 
to refute any of Dr. Adler’s explanations. In this corres- 
pondence we learn on the one hand the esteem in which Dr. 
Adler was held by fellow-Rabbis and by other eminent 
scholars, and on the other hand the patience, thoroughness 
and pleasure with which he approached the task of answering 
all inquiries. If printed, the volume of Responsa (m”Ww) 
would in importance and scholarlike treatment of subjects of 
the greatest variety be inferior to none of the collections of 
Responsa hitherto published. It may be added that the 
volume of Dr. Adler’s correspondence contains several 
Responsa in reference to the Ritualistic questions which at 
present agitate the Jewish Community in England. 

5. Chiddushim, “ Novellae.”—These are short notes on the 
Talmud and Posekim, especially the Turim. Such novellae are 
contained in his Derashoth and in his letters; but there is 
also among the MSS. of Dr. Adler a separate large collection 
of notes, the greater part of which seems to date from an 
earlier period of his life, whilst in the later period the cor- 
respondence, Derashoth and Targum fully occupied his atten- 
tion, and left no time for writing Chiddushim. To this may 
be added some annotations made by Dr. Adler on the Com- 
mentary of R. Hai Gaon on NNT 75D (Berlin, 1856). 

6. German Translation of Rabbi Jehuda ha-Levis Kuzari, with 
copious explanatory notes. There seems to be only extant 
the last portion of the third book and the beginning of the 
fourth book. Whether the whole had been translated or not 
could not be ascertained. It is not likely that Dr. Adler 
began the translation in the middle of the third book. The 
translation was made by Dr. Adler in Hanover, where he 
expounded the Kuzari to a class of friends of Hebrew 
literature. 

7. Commentary on the Targumim.—Dr. Adler felt himself 
especially attracted by the Targumim, as they seemed to 
embody the traditional interpretations of the Scriptures and 
the Oral Law. In the year 1875 an edition of the Pentateuch 
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with many Commentaries appeared, including the Methinah 
la-ger on the Targum of Onkelos. The Targum of Onkelos 
was held in high esteem by Rashi, Maimonides and Nach- 
manides, who never fail to take due notice of the opinion 
expressed in the Chaldee Version. Rabbi Jashajah Berlin, 
in his NOI 2%, contributed valuable material to the 
Targum literature. S. D. Luzatto treated the Targum more 
systematically in his Philoxenus (72 378). In opposi- 
tion to this scholar’s view that all deviation from the 
literal rendering and all paraphrasing was to be ex- 
plained by the desire of Onkelos to make his work popular, 
Dr. Adler holds that it was the object of the trans- 
lator to embody in his work the Oral Law and the tra- 
ditional interpretations; that the words of Onkelos were 
weighed in the balance of knowledge and fixed by the 
measure of tradition. The success of the translation, the fact 
of its adoption for use in the synagogues, where it was recited 
to a mixed audience of learned men and laymen, of Jews and 
non-Jews, supports the opinion of Dr. Adler. This question, 
as well as problems, like the following:—Who was the 
author? Was Onkelos identical with Aquilas? What re- 
lation exists between the Greek Version of Aquilas and the 
Chaldee Version of Onkelos? are briefly but thoroughly dis- 
cussed in the Introduction to the Commentary. In the 
latter Dr. Adler points out, where opportunity is given, that 
Onkelos had before him exactly the same text of the Penta- 
teuch as we have at present in our Masoretic Bibles, and 
traces the source of every deviation from the literal rendering 
to a passage from Talmud or Midrash. It is especially with 
regard to these references that the remarks of Dr. Adler were 
subjected, by his learned friends, to minute criticisms, which 
were carefully read, examined, and answered by the reverend 
author. In connection with this Commentary he edited the 
Sefer Yaer, or Pathshegen, and a Massorah on the Targum. 

A second work in the same style and with the same ten- 
dency is Ahabhath Jonathan, a work which is complete in MS., 
but is not yet printed. -It consists of three parts: 1, Intro- 
duction ; 2, Commentary on the Targum of the Earlier 
Prophets; 3, Commentary on the Targum of the Haphtaroth. 
Various literary topics connected with the Targum are fully 





1 Hebrew titles as a rule do not directly announce the contents of the 
book ; they are rather fancy names, implying various extraneous ideas. Ne- 
thinah la-ger is intended to imply the name of the author: Nathan, and the 
fact that Onkelos was a proselyte. The title Ahabhath Jonathan is pro- 
bably meant to imply the name of the author, and the fact that he was fond 
of the Targum of Jonathan. 
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discussed in the Introduction, such as the origin of the 
Targum ; the authorship and age of the Targum of the Pro- 
phets ; the relation of the Targum of Jonathan to other and 
earlier Targumim, later additions and different readings, the 
Targum Jerushalmi ; the office of the Methurgaman; /hapar 
legomena ; the importance of the Targum ; the method adopted 
by the translator and the principles which guided him ; the 
translation of nomina propria; the relation of the Targum to 
Halachah and Agada, ete. In the Commentary notice is taken 
of the best editions of the Targum in the Bibles and of the 
Targum of the Prophets, edited by Prof. de Lagarde, and of 
a Bodleian MS. of the Targum. It being the intention of the 
present possessors of this treasure to y Pon it published as 
soon as possible, the public will soon be able to judge for 
themselves as to the quality of the fruits which many years’ 
persevering labour of so eminent a scholar has produced. 

In taking leave for the present of our revered Rav ‘’t, 
we turn involuntarily round to look once more into his 
house, admire the generosity and liberality which made the 
Rav’s house not only a place of learning, but, literally, an 
open house for the poor and the stranger, and wonder at 
the patience with which he listened to the sad tale of the 
needy, and the pleasure he evinced when able to comfort and 
to relieve. 

The above portrait of the late Chief Rabbi M2729 13753 
is depicted in accordance with the Rabbinical maxim: “Say 
only part of thy fellow-man’s praise in his presence, and the 
whole of it in his absence ;” for although the dead are “for- 
gotten out of mind,” Dr. Nathan Marcus Adler is still living, 
—orn ONTp yA. coyTzn—and will ever be present 
in the heart and mind of those who knew him. 


M. FRIEDLANDER. 
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FRANZ DELITZSCH. 
(1812-1890.) 


A PALM-BRANCH FROM JUDAH ON His NEWIY-COVERED 
GRAVE. 


“The purely scientific interest in the literature of the Jews, and the 
spiritual interest in their conversion, have long struggled for the 
mastery of my soul,”—DELITzscH. 


Ir, at the decease of so rare a man as Franz Delitzsch, there 
be any consolation at all, it is to be found in the sorrow 
universally felt by all countries and all creeds. Like two 
reconciled angels, the old and the new _ covenant 
accompany his bier. Jew and Christian alike mourn 
the loss of a great man. One must go back to old times to 
find his equal—to the time of Pico de Mirandolo, or to that 
of Reuchlin and Miinster, of the Buxtorfs and Reland, of Ed. 
Pococke and Lightfoot, of Rittangel and Knorr von Rosenroth, 
of Wiilfer and Wagenseil, of Johann Christian Wolf and 
Vitringa, only to mention a few of the most meritorious men 
who have done so much for the spreading and furtherance of 
Jewish literature ; in the present time one would seek in vain 
for names to compare with his. Many dwarf shrubs have, 
indeed, sprung up, which may deceive the eyes of him who 
stands in the midst of them; but when time shall have rolled 
on, and the searching gaze of scrutiny shall fall on all these 
new growths, then one from among them will stand forth like 
a cedar of Lebanon—Franz Delitzsch. 

If the title of a divine has ever been justly given to any 
man, it was given to him. From the very first, he 
devoted his feelings, thoughts and desires, his researches 
and discoveries to the service of the Ideal, which was his 
faith. But if he, nevertheless remained free from narrow- 
mindedness the reason is to be found in this— that his 
love was as great as his intelligence. Gifted with a noble 
heart, with an originality of mind, which made all that 
came under his care thrive, he was able to enter upon new 
fields from which many would have been deterred, and to 
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display an activity that might easily seem divided and con- 
tradictory to the superficial observer. Therefore it is that the 
Professor of Theology in the University of Leipsic, and the 
Canon of the Bishopric of Meissen, must be reckoned among the 
heralds and pioneers of Jewish science, which awoke under 
his eyes, and that his name will shine in the list of the best 
Jewish names that have gained for themselves a place in the 
history of this awakening. Indeed, in that portion of his 
works which concerns Jewish literature, no indications of 
a difference of faith are observable—a triumph of the spirit 
of that true knowledge, which shines like a rainbow of recon- 
ciliation over the clouds that separate man from man. His 
love for Israel’s literature and ianguage existed before his love 
for Israel’s people—a love which wished to gain, to possess, 
and to conquer. He did not become a theologian in order to 
forge weapons against the people of Holy Writ; he did not 
bring foreign fire to the altar on which he sacrificed ; there- 
fore it was that the language of Zion and the spirit of its works 
revealed themselves to him, that he reached heights which 
none of his co-religionists, striving after him, have attained, 
that the believer within him was never able entirely to over- 
shadow the scholar. True to his creed, he began as a Philo- 
logian. For there was a time in the history of the world when 
Philology became a force and motive power. That period 
was the Reformation. This love for the original meaning of 
the words of Scripture, this zeal to comprehend the original 
records in the spirit in which they were given, never wholly 
forsook him. The theologian, much to his advantage scientifi- 
cally, never quite stripped off the philologist. His enthusiastic 
devotion to Jewish literature, and the profound learning which 
he had acquired in this field with the eagerness of youth, 
made even his later works, which are pervaded by the 
missionary spirit, instructive and enjoyable to the Hebrew 
student. As there is no work of Wagenseil’s from which the 
treasure-seeker of Jewish science could not obtain a grain of 
gold for his own purposes, so Delitzsch, in all his productions, 
even if he had lost the creative power of the best days of his 
youth, remained a friend, whose words, full of intelligence 
and special knowledge, were always worth listening to, even 
when they were seemingly disconnected with the subject- 
matter. The reader, who studies the first productions of his 
literary activity, would probably conclude (unless he knew the 
truth already), not only from the wealth of special knowledge, 
but especially from the ardour and inner sympathy of his 
charming style, that the author was a follower of the Jewish 
faith. As the thrilling song of the lark announces the coming of 
cc2 
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spring, so his first book, A History of Jewish Poetry, from 
the close of the Holy Writings of the Old Covenant, down to 
the most Recent Times, the preface to which was dated May 
1st, 1836, appeared to lead up a May-day to the honour and 
appreciation of Jewish spirit and Hebrew poetry. A Christian, 
ot barely 24 years, stepped before his contemporaries to tell 
them of the sleeping aah he had discovered among the 
thickets of the primeval forest, in the world-forgotten Jewish 
writings, through which he had made his way with ardent 
zeal and resolute strength. He was everywhere at home, he 
had searched through the Talmud and the Midrashim, he 
had drunk deep draughts of —— at the magic springs of 
the medizeval Spanish poets, and had gazed with a discerning 
eye upon the after-shoots of modern times. Here for the first 
time the standards and categories of classical literary history 
were applied to matter which had never been considered from 
such a point of view. With wonder the non-Jewish world 
learned from this book that the Hebrew language had never 
died, but continuing in undying youthful vigour had 
developed a richness of poetical styles and forms, which many 
a living language might envy; that it had served, unchange- 
able through all times, as the pliant and plastic expression of 
sacred and secular subjects of every kind. Dukes, Sachs 
and Zunz had not yet hewn the building-stones of Jewish 
literature, when the learned Christian came forward to 
erect his spiritual edifice. Far-sounding and startling, like 
a herald’s call of Jewish poetry, was the effect of this spring- 
tide gift. 

Delitzsch here displayed his intimate acquaintance with 
the sunny and most fascinating portion of the Jewish writings, 
and the opportunity for proving his excellent scholar- 
ship and special knowledge in obscurer and more remote 
fields was soon to present itself. The town of Leipsic was 
just about to publish the catalogue of the valuable manu- 
scripts preserved in the Town Council’s Library. Fleischer 
undertook the description of the Arabic and other Oriental 
MSS., Delitzsch that of the Hebrew. The Christian specimens 
which were to hand, with the exception of J. Chr. Wolf’s, 
could not be considered as worthy of imitation. Jews had till 
this time hardly ever themselves ventured upon the field of 
MS. knowledge. Delitzsch was here also the pioneer; his 
description written in elegant and easy Latin kept the middle 
path between uninstructive, misleading brevity on the one 
side, and limitless prolixity on the other. It did not take the 
place of the study of the MS., but it gives enough of their 
contents to incite to a closer study of them. Proper names 
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and geographical designations, which at that time had not 
been fully ascertained, were here given with a discerning 
certainty, worthy of remark. Zunz’s Additamenta gave an 
additional charm and lasting value to this forerunner of 
scientific Hebraic MS. catalogues. Thus, in this work also, 
undertaken in 1837, and published in Grimma in 1€38, ‘the 
learned Christian became a pioneer of Jewish science. 

In 1837 he also published, with a Latin introduction, Moses 
Chayim Luzzato’s drama Migdal Oz, with notes by Samuel 
David Luzzatto and M. Letteris, a proof of his complete mastery 
of Jewish poetry, the fame of which he had so loudly an- 
nounced to the world the year before. In his book, Science, 
Art and Judaism, Descriptions and Criticisms (1838), there 
seemed to be put forth a kind of palinode, which Zunz 
(Literaturgeschichte, p. 11) made out to be a reversal of the 
verdict upon Jewish poetry which had appeared two years 
béfore ; but Delitzsch’s continued devotion to Hebrew litera- 
ture proved that an inner and real change had not taken 
place, and that the unkind, harsh tone can only have 
been the consequence of a somewhat sudden decline of 
his ardent enthusiasm. In the same year (1838) his book, 
Jesurun sive Prolegomenon in Concordantias Veteris Testa- 
menti a Julio Fuerstio editis, gave a satisfactory proof of 
undiminished absorption and loving penetration in the lan- 
guage and literature of the Hebrews. Who could have set 
forth more convincingly than he the claims of the Hebrew 
national grammarians to the gratitude and appreciation of 
posterity, or pointed out more warmly and impressively 
that before Gesenius, Ewald and Hupfeld, there had been 
men, and Jewish men, who had penetrated further than any 
of those who came after them into the construction of the 
Hebrew language. This portion of his elegantly written 
Latin book deserves attentive consideration, even at the pre- 
sent time, when the gist of the whole, the enquiry into the 
relationship of Hebraic with Sanskrit roots, is, as it were, 
already stored in the museum of scientific antiquities. 
Delitzsch was in this only the shield-bearer of his master, 
Julius Fiirst, with whose theory of similarity between 
Semitic and Indian linguistic elements, a new morn appeared 
to have dawned for philology. Delitzsch had received too 
much valuable instruction from Fiirst, especially in the field 
of Rabbinical and later Jewish literature, for him to have 
become afterwards untrue to his master on account of this one 
false doctrine. Rather he joined him, being of a grateful 
disposition, in further literary collaboration. He became a 
zealous and invaluable promoter of Zhe Orient, which was 
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edited by Fiirst and contained important literary contribu- 
tions. 

His previous productions had already entitled Delitzsch to 
the rights of citizenship in the dominion of Hebrew science, 
but in 1841 he came forward with a work which few learned 
men, born in the Jewish faith and trained in Jewish 
literature, would have been able to carry out in such per- 
fection, namely, an edition of the religious-philosophical 
work of Aaron b. Elia, of Nicomedia, the Kariite antitype 
of Maimonides. This book, written in 1346, entitled £&s 
Chayim, a prize in the Ofen booty of 1686, is one of the 
most precious MS. in the collection of the Leipsic civic 
library. To edit this voluminous work, with the index of con- 
tents which Kaleb Afendopolo had drawn up, was a very bold 
undertaking, when the richness and variety of the matter, the 
difficulty of the terminology, and the total want of prepara- 
tory works are taken into consideration. The style of the 
edition, the abundance of learned addenda from the Arabic and 
Kariiite literature, the neatness of the references, the trust- 
worthiness of the elucidations, the many-sidedness of the ex- 
planatory comments naturally excited great astonishment, 
and secured for the book a lasting place of honour among 
those editions of the Jewish and Kariite religious-philoso- 
phical literature which have a right tobe called scientific. Here, 
also, Delitzsch appears in collaboration with a Jewish scholar, 
Moritz Steinschneider, with whom he had become acquainted 
at the Arabic lectures of Fleischer. The index, forming 
an attempt at a dictionary to the religious-philosophical lan- 
guage and terminology, was mainly due to a work of Stein- 
schneider’s, whose assistance was in other ways also given to 
Delitzsch’s book. . 

The year 1842 marks a turning point in the course of 
Delitzsch’s studies. With the commencement of his academic 
activity in the theological faculty of the University of Leipsic, 
where, on February 16th, 1842, he defended his dissertation, 
De Habacuci Prophete vita atque etate, the exegesis of the 
Old Testament became the special province of labour, to 
which he remained faithful during the rest of his life. The 
peculiar excellence of his erudition, gained at the sources of 
the traditions of synagogue and church, shows itself already 
in this essay, truly an inaugural work, which exhaustively 
and sagaciously collects together all traditions concerning the 
prophet Habakkuk which are to be found in Jewish and eccle- 
siastical literature. In connection with these traditions he 
discusses, towards the end, the smaller writings, wrongly pass- 
ing under the names of Dorotheus, Bishop of Tyre, and of 
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Epiphanius, Bishop of Cyprus. Such a combination of Rab- 
binical and patristic erudition as was shown in this 
dissertation necessarily directed public attention to the 
Licentiate of Theology, who had been previously a pioneer of 
Jewish science,-and now was on the point of becoming a 
Master of Protestant Theology. From Leipsic he was called 
to the professorship of Theology in Rostock, from thence to 
Erlangen, where he also held the office of Pro-rector in 1859, 
until he was at last permanently attached to the University 
from which he had at first come. Through all the years of 
his fruitful academic activity, the interpretation of the Old 
Testament remained his life-task and his constant aim. In 
1845 there appeared The Prophetic Theology, in 1855 The 
System of Biblical Psychology. 

A chronological bibliography of Delitzsch’s exegetical works 
is not needed, for they belong not only to his life, but to that 
of science in general. They are household books of Biblical 
exegesis, very groundworks of Old Testament knowledge, 
widely known and circulated alike in Germany, England and 
America. Conjointly with Karl Friederich Keil he brought 
out a Commentary on the Old Testament, in which the Book of 
Job, the Psalms, the Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, the Song of Solomon 
and the Prophet Isaiah are commented upon by his master- 
hand. By the side of this, there appeared his independent Com- 
mentary on Genesis. This book ran through four editions, and in 
1887 was re-issued, completely revised, and even re-written, 
under the title of New Commentary upon Genesis. Delitzsch’s 
distinctive characteristics as a commentator are based not only 
on his unique learning, but also on the qualities of his mind 
and disposition. Most sensitive to the slightest variation in 
the mood and diction of his authors, gifted, like Herder and 
Riickert, with great linguistic powers, unusually original in 
idea and expression and rich in suggestiveness, he was 
always completely master of his subject and familiar with its 
every detail. The history of the exposition was like an open 
book before him. His work is invariably stimulating, instruc- 
tive, lucid and delightful. For however much the objectivity 
of his exegesis may have been influenced by his Christianity, 
he still remains the best informed and most competent ex- 
positor of the Hebrew language among all Christian com- 
mentators. His intimate acquaintance with the Rabbinical 
literature and post-Biblical Hebraism give to his exegetical 
works the quality’ of origina] authorities, which even the 
Jewish enquirer may always consult with profit, beside the 
old Hebrew commentaries. The excursus and notes with 
which Fleischer, the Nestor of European Arabic scholars, and 
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Consul Wetzstein, the greatest connoisseur of Arab Bedouin 
life, graced these commentaries, greatly increased their 
value and many-sidedness. For the better understanding 
of grammatical points, for the fixing of the signification 
of roots and words, as well as for the quick perception 
of the deeper connection between the verses and sections, 
and for the better appreciation and full recognition of the 
contents, Delitzsch has done more than the whole of his 
competitors. 

Delitzsch’s position towards the questions of modern Biblical 
criticism were not only indicated in his commentaries, but 
also laid down in a series of incisive investigations, which 
are to be found in Chr. E. Luthardt’s Magazine for Christian 
Science and Christian Life, 1880-1886. 

The exegesis of Delitzsch rests on the firm basis of 
the auxiliary sciences, such as Hebrew grammar, the Mas- 
sorah and the comparative philology of the Semitic lan- 
guages. On all these subjects he could easily have 
written independent books, but he only used his know- 
ledge of them for the benefit of the one master science 
of Biblical exegesis, to which he devoted his life. Those 
who wish to see, in an independent work, the perfection 
with which Delitzsch had mastered these auxiliary sciences 
should study the work, Complutensische Varianten sum Alt- 
testamentlichen Texte, ein Beitrag sur biblischen Text-Kritik 
(1878). The Jews had for several years done their best for 
the printing of the Biblical text, when the Church also, in 
the person of Cardinal Ximenes, began to interest itself in 
this subject. In 1515 there appeared in his Polyglot Bible 
the first of those five volumes which, in the Complutensis, 
comprises the Old Testament. Alfonso Zamora, one of the 
Christian Hebrew collaborators, bears witness that the 
Cardinal had bought for the sum of 4,000 gold pieces, seven 
Hebrew manuscripts which had belonged before the expulsion 
of the Spanish Jews, in 1492, to the synagogues of Toledo 
and Maqueda. In two of these MSS., which are still in the 
University library at Madrid, Delitzsch discovered the chief 
sources of the deviations of the Complutensian text. The 
manner in which he tests and weighs their correctness in the 
scales of grammar displays great philological acumen, one 
might almost say beauty, surprising as this expression may 
here appear. Each question is rounded off with great skill 
to an artistic whole. The delightful feeling of having a 
completely trustworthy guide comes over the reader. 

Delitzsch rendered imperishable service to the text of the 
Old Testament through inducing S. Baer, of Bieberich-on-the 
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Rhine—the most distinguished living critic of the Massorah— 
to edit separate portions of the Biblical books. These 
masterpieces of criticism, which have gradually supplied us 
with a trustworthy Biblical text, based on the oldest and 
best manuscripts, are a memorial of the scientific bond 
existing between these two men, the Christian and the Jewish 
enquirers. The brilliant Latin introductions which Delitzsch 
prefixed to these editions show how deeply he penetrated 
into the obscure regions of the Massora. He revered it as 
one of the most wonderful and astounding productions, one 
of the titles to glory of the Jewish people. For Ezekiel he 
secured the invaluable aid of his son Frederick, the celebrated 
Assyriologist of the Leipsic University, in order to secure 
for Baer’s edition the results of the most recent researches. 
Always at the highest level of contemporary science, Delitzsch 
was one of the first, in his work entitled, Physiology and 
Music in their importance for Grammar, particularly for 
Hebrew Grammar (1868), to apply the teachings of the 
modern physiology of languages to Hebrew, and to point out 
in the writings of the Jewish national grammarians pre- 
sentiments of the lately-disclosed truths. Not only acoustics, 
but optics also he presses into the service of Hebrew vowel- 
sounds, the appropriate names of which had already 
astonished Chladni. The resonator- flame apparatus of 
Rudolf Konig converts the constituent parts of the vowels 
into pictures of flame, by which means an old obscure image 
of the Yezira book becomes, as it were, embodied. New light is 
here thrown on the music of the Hebrew language and on its 
accentuation. In special musical appendices, Delitzsch makes 
clear the intonation of the Pentateuchal and Prophetical 
perikopes, in other words, the singing of the “Torah 
Sections” and of the Haftara according to the German rite. 
Not easily will a work on Hebrew grammar be found which 
combines so great a stimulative interest, such abundance of 
new thoughts (amidst which, moreover, the classical languages 
are not forgotten), such a high level of general culture with 
such a degree of special technical knowledge, as are contained 
in this little book. 

In the work, entitled Jewish - Arabic Poetry of Pre- 
Mahommedan Times: a Specimen from Fleischer’s School, 
and a Contribution to the Celebration of his Jubilee (1874), 
Delitzsch raised his own memorial to his Arabic studies. 
This work, a translation of the poem ascribed to the Jewish 
poet Samaual Ibn Adiya, and contained along with a com- 
mentary in the Hamasa, is linguistic rather than historical ; 
but even after Riickert’s classical translation and Noldeke’s 
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historical treatment of the poem, it possesses intrinsic value. 
For Delitzsch, in the course of his industrious life, appro- 
priated more from the Semitic languages than is customary 
among commentators. 

But these incomparable and penetrating researches into the 
Old Testament, and this singularly intimate acquaintance 
with the Rabbinical and lay-Jewish literature, were for 
Delitzsch only preparations for the great task of his life, the 
elucidation and translation into Hebrew of the New Testa- 
ment. No one was better fitted to recognise in these records 
a product of Jewish literature than he, who lived in the 
atmosphere in which the Gospels took their origin, who con- 
jured up by the might of his knowledge and the force of his 
mind the spiritual scenes they reflect, who had walked with 
the rabbis of Jerusalem and with the fishermen of Galilee. 
He was capable of piercing through the words to the 
realities behind them, and of realising, through the veil of 
tradition, the original signification of the spoken discourse. 
This faculty was clearly proved by his work, 4A Day in 
Capernaum, or Artisan-life at the time of Jesus, which appeared 
in 1868. 

What may be considered as a fault in his Biblical exegesis, 
namely, that he interprets the Old Testament by the help of 
the New, is here, where the circumstances are reversed, to be 
esteemed as a distinct advantage. For he here pourtrays 
everything arising out of its conditions—the facts in their real 
relation to each other as appearances of contemporaneous 
Jewish life of their time. All his works on the New Testa- 
ment bear, therefore, in a measure, the stamp of rabbinical 
commentaries, anddemonstrate fully the inestimable advantages 
he derived from Talmudic literature for his work of elucida- 
tion. Already, in 1853, there appeared New Investigations into 
the Origin and Design of the Canonical Gospels, the first part of 
which, The Gospel according to St. Matthew, was, however, not 
continued. In 1857 followed the commentary on the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, with archeological and dogmatic digressions 
on the sacrifice and the atonement, after which came in 
1861-2 the two books of Discoveries in MS., containing studies 
on the Text of the Apocalypse. A System of Christian 
Apologetics, which appeared in 1869, was followed in 1870 by 
The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Romans, translated into 
Hebrew and illustrated from Talmud and Midrasch. This last 
book brings us to his greatest, and to himself, most pleasur- 
able work, the translation of the whole of the New Testa- 
ment into Hebrew. He had solemnly vowed to himself to 
accomplish this task, into which he intended to put the sum 
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of his discernment, the life-blood, as it were, of his learning. 
Every sentence in it was counted and weighed, repeatedly 
tested and corrected, and subjected to a continuous process of 
emendation, The work, and the revision of it, occupied 
years ; he had time enough, as a publisher was not found until 
the British and Foreign Bible Society took the work under 
the shelter of its mighty wings and published it in the spring 
of the year 1877. In 1882 the fourth edition was issued in 
electrotype, followed immediately by a fifth edition and by a 
sixth, in crown 8vo. Out of gratitude to England, he gave 
an account of his corrections, on the occasion of this fifth 
edition, in a little pamphlet written in English, and entitled: 
The Hebrew New Testament of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
a Contribution to Hebrew Philology. The valuable remarks 
on various alterations in his translation, and the candour and 
humility of his corrections, make this little work a precious 
memorial of his greatest literary production. But even then 
he did not consider the work as perfect, but always repre- 
sented it as needing improvement. He listened attentively 
to every proposal which appeared likely to better or correct 
even the minutest point in this, to him so sacred, task. He 
conducted an enormous correspondence with Jews of all 
countries, and received everybody’s objections and remarks 
with meekness and gratitude. By this translation he ob- 
viously could not win the confidence of the great mass of those 
whom I might call Hebrew writers by instinct. What he 
brought forward was not a genial masterpiece, but the 
matured fruit of learning, working and advancing step by 
step. Here everything was set forth consciously, and with 
due calculation; nothing was jotted down unconsciously, as 
a gift of momentary inspiration. Therefore Salkinson’s 
translation has found more favour with many people, for it 
was more Hebraic, i.c., in reality often more un-Hebraic, more 
suited to the bad taste by which disorder is considered order, 
and loose expressions and slipshod carelessness are accepted as 
tokens of genuine philological attainments. Delitzsch’s New 
Testament is a precious addition to Hebrew literature, an 
attempt based on the sure groundwork of honestly and hardly- 
won erudition, and undertaken with the strict self-discipline 
of genuine knowledge, to restore to or conquer for the 
language of Zion the origines of Christianity. 

Must I not fear to snap the string, which has sent forth 
such glorious sounds, with a shrill dissonance, if I say, in 
conclusion, that Franz Delitzsch was no friend to Judaism ? 
For not only latterly, but from the very beginning, ever since 
he gave his mission-lecture in the Orphanage Church at 
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Dresden in 1841, on “The Three Chief Causes on the Christian 
Side which Hinder the Conversion of Israel,” proselytism 
was the very breath of his soul. To unite Church and 
Synagogue, that is, to let Judaism be absorbed by Christianity, 
to bring Jesus nearer to the Jews, to spread the Gospel in 
Israel ; this was the most passionate desire of his heart, the 
task of which he dreamed, and for which he watched, the 
central point of all his aims and efforts. All the ill success of 
his endeavours, the most grievous disappointments, the 
bitterest experiences could not turn him from this, his one 
master passion. It does one good to glance over the great 
number of his achievements on the field of scholarship, when 
one sees such great and noble talents spent in so useless a 
struggle. One could not well expect an impartial estimate of 
Judaism from a man whose Christian faith was so deeply 
rooted, but one must go further, and allow that he himself 
was not free from an exaggerated sensibility, as far as 
regards Christianity, which does not well become him who 
is possessed of the greater power. When at one time the 
sky began to darken over Israel, and the storm-clouds 
threatened more than ever, he appeared for a moment to 
consider it as a punishment, because a few inconsiderate 
Jewish voices had spoken presumptuously against Jesus. 
For a time, also, it seemed as if he so deeply lamented anti- 
Semitism, only because it was likely to fall like a hoar-frost 
on the evangelization of Israel, and must wither the 
blossoms which, as it was, were but pale and feeble. This 
was the sad time of the revival of the “ Instituta Judaica” 
at the German universities. Leipsic led the way in 1880, 
and in the writings of the institute there, at whose disposal 
Delitzsch placed his guidance, his collaboration, and his 
erudition, many a word has gone forth which has cut every 
faithful Jew to the heart. In the numerous volumes of the 
missionary periodical Sowing in Hope, which he supported 
many years before, the flowers had bloomed in secret, and 
words died away as in the desert. But now there was a 
pulpit in the market-place, and proselytism was carried out 
of professional circles into publicity and ordinary life. It 
was inevitable that he should experience opposition, and see 
that the veneration with which he had formerly been re- 
garded in all Jewish circles was here and there fading away. 

But like rays of the sun, so the brightness of his un- 
blemished soul pierced through the mists which seemed 
to darken his fame. When the fulness of time came, the 
proselytiser of Israel was transformed into its champion, 
the missionary became a brother in arms. Well for him 
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that he was deemed worthy to fight, in the day of danger, 
with a bright shield and gleaming sword, for those who could 
not defend themselves, and to come forward as a witness for 
us, to whom his word must be of the greater service, the less 
he could be actused of prejudice in our favour or even of 
bribery and corruption. How the venerable Delitzsch rose 
up with all the courage of youth, to go to battle with un- 
truth and to bear a testimony to Truth which will endure as 
long as the sense of truth lives in the hearts of men, this is 
one of those things which it is a pleasure to have experienced. 

It was a disgrace for German theological science, in which 
Rabbinical studies had been decreasing for a long time, that 
Rohling was allowed to put before the German nation in his 
Talmud-Jew the repulsive concoction he had borrowed from 
Eisenmenger. In vain were the replies from the Jewish camp ; 
like the insolent Goliath, the miserable plagiarist went day by 
day through the ranks of intimidated Israel, and hurled the 
most shameful invectives and the most dangerous inflammatory 
speeches at them without fear of punishment. Then Delitzsch 
came onthe scene! The spirit of truth came over him; not in 
vain had he enjoyed the hospitality of Rabbinical literature 
during the best years of his life. The desire to bear loud, 
unimpeachable testimony to the purity of this wickedly out- 
raged literature burned like fire within him. With the safety 
lamp of criticism he lighted up the pool of sin and ignorance, 
from which miasma and germs of disease had spread all over 
Germany. How Rohling’s Zalmud-Jew, exposed in all its falsity 
by Franz Delitzsch, shrivels up before the righteous anger of the 
lover of truth! It was, indeed, easy for his superior erudition to 
demolish the poverty and the paltry wisdom of the infuriated 
Rohling, but it was a difficult and manly deed to speak, when 
it would have been so easy, so opportune, aye, and so advis- 
able to keep silent. What he said, others could have said too, 
perhaps not so pithily, so perfectly, but in substance the same ; 
but that Ae has said it will be for ever a meritorious and 
saving deed. 

But it was assigned to him to step forth in a still more de- 
cisive and even providential manner on behalf of Judaism. 
From the plains of Hungary a Fata Morgana, a spectre of 
medieval terrors had risen on the horizon of Europe, which 
blanched the cheeks of those who lived to see it. What the 
malice and cunning of many centuries had vainly tried to 
establish, what the hatred of many generations had not 
been able to prove, that was now to come to light 
in the court of justice at Nyiregyhaza, before all the world! 
It was publicly to be proved that Jews use Christian blood. 
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A minister of Justice was at the helm, whom infatuation had 
blinded ; false witnesses prospered; the mouth of the child 
was to condemn the father. A sword hung over the head of 
Justice ; there appeared to be no escape. Then, in order to 
fill up the measure of horrors, Augustus Rohling offered to 
swear before the court that the use of Christian blood was a 
Jewish tradition, which he had now succeeded in authenti- 
cating in plain words in a Kabbalistic writing. A man of 
Jewish race, who, with due conceit, called himself Justus, was 
the prompter, whose fiendish inspiration Rohling had only 
to confirm on oath. Delitzsch had already, like so many other 
Christian scholars, demonstrated in writing the madness of 
this terrible accusation. That, however, did not suffice. It 
was eee | to refute the alleged literary proof, which was 
supposed to have been just discovered, to follow crime to its 
hiding-place. Again it was Delitzsch who took up the chal- 
lenge and gained the victory. The manner in which he 
acquitted himself of this task is a triumph of science, 
which here, for once, stepped forth into practical life to 
bring salvation and delivery. Only moral indignation, 
the revolt of a great heart, could utter such accents, 
“Checkmate to the liars, Rohling and Justus!” Thus 
sounded the thundering “ Halt!” which he cried out 
to their bloodthirsty witnesses before the decisive battle 
of the Tisza-Eszlar crusade (1883). The bitterness which 
his appearance on behalf of the Jewish cause called up 
against him was very great, but as he had spoken according 
to the promptings of his spirit, and not for favour, and as he 
consistently refused to receive any thanks from the Jews, so 
he let the waves of excitement, which from the Christian 
world beat audibly against his house, flow on unregarded, 
feeling secure of divine reward in the consciousness of duty 
done. 

Therefore may Judaism and Christianity unite in mourning 
his death. Like a priest of reconciliation, he carried the Old 
and New Testament in his heart. “Speak ye comfortably to 
Jerusalem ” was his motto towards Israel. Though he was a 
missionary, let it not be forgotten that he has also been a 
propagator of Judaism, of its language and literature among 
the Christian world. He was able justly to say of himself 
that he had worked with Rapoport and Zunz, with Luzzatto 
and Steinschneider, at the task of raising the literary history 
of Judaism to the rank of a science. He has done enough 
besides, moreover, to make his name live unforgotten on the 
pages of Jewish history, and to cause it to be thankfully 
praised wherever Jewish hearts beat high. He will continue 
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to be a witness and a champion for Israel, and gain friends 
for us, even after his death. It is a grief to see so rare a man 
quit this world in such troublous times, but the thought that 
his name will continue to be a symbol of reconciliation, an 
example for ¢oming generations to imitate, brings some 
consolation. If the synagogue promises admission into the 
life eternal to every pious man on earth, then Franz Delitzsch 
will live doubly the immortal life. 
DAVID KAUFMANN. 


12th March, 1890. 
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JEWISH TAX-GATHERERS AT THEBES IN THE 
AGE OF THE PTOLEMIES. 


Most travellers on the Nile know by this time what is meant 
by “ostraka.” They are potsherds of various shapes and 
sizes, inscribed with demotic characters, or more commonly 
with cursive Greek. The use of this curious writing material 
first became fashionable in the Ptolemaic age, and was con- 
tinued through the Roman period of Egypt down to the time 
when the old religion of the country was superseded by 
Christianity, and the Coptic alphabet took the place of the 
complicated demotic script. For the most part, the ostraka 
are neither more nor less than tax-gatherers’ receipts, and the 
information they give us in regard to the payment of taxes 
in ancient Egypt throws a welcome light on the economical 
and social history of the valley of the Nile in the Greco- 
Roman epoch. 

It was on the island of Elephantiné, opposite Assuan, that 
the first discovery of ostraka was made which attracted the 
notice of European scholars. Subsequently others were found 
at Dakkeh, in Nubia—the Pselkis of classical geography— 
though the supply derived from the latter place has never 
been very large. The ostraka discovered in Elephantiné, on 
the other hand, are numerous, and date from the later 
Ptolemaic age to the reign of Pertinax. But the spot where 
they were found, which, doubtless, represented the ruins of 
the public offices of the city, has now been exhausted. For 
the last four or five years no more ostraka have been discovered 
there. 

While, however, the supply of ostraka from Elephantiné 
was becoming exhausted, a new mine of extraordinary rich- 
ness was opened at Thebes. I spent the winter of 1881-2 at 
Luxor in company with Dr. Wiedemann, now Professor of 
Egyptology at Bonn, and in our rides to the ruined temples 
of Karnak we lighted on a new source of supply. On the 
northern side of the ruins are the mounds of an old village, 
the greater part of which seems to have been built when 
Roman rule in Upper Egypt was beginning to decay. At all 
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events, the bricks of baked mud, of which the walls of the 
houses were composed, were cemented together with the help 
of inscribed potsherds, the spoil, evidently, of the public record 
office of the town. Some of the ostraka we purchased from 
the boys of the modern village, others we extracted from the 
bricks with our own hands. A new industry was thus started, 
which has gradually grown into considerable proportions, so 
that at present one of the common articles of trade among 
the dealers in antiquities at Thebes are the ostraka of Karnak. 
An immense number have been already found, and the supply 
still seems inexhaustible. About three-fourths of them are 
Greek, the remaining fourth being demotic. They form a 
connected series, which begins with the reign of Ptolemy 
Physk6n (or earlier), and comes down to the time of Aurelian 
and Claudius Tacitus in A.D. 275. It is possible that the revolt 
of. Egypt eleven years later brought with it the sack of the 
fiscal office, and the removal from it of the records of former 
taxation. 

I have come across another supply of ostraka at Qoft, the 
ancient Koptos, where potsherds inscribed with Greek and 
demotic characters are found by the natives at a little distance 
within the eastern gate of the Roman wall. Unfortunately 
my attention was not drawn to them until a large number had 
been destroyed by the discoverers in ignorance of their com- 
mercial value. Koptos was overthrown by Diocletian in A.D. 
293, and the ostraka have doubtless been lying among the 
débris of the old city since that date. 

At Gebelén, south of Thebes, again, I have picked up Greek 
and demotic ostraka, but even the promise of pecuniary re- 
ward has not succeeded in inducing the unintelligent Bedouin 
squatters in the place to discover others like them. As the 
ruins of the ancient town of Gebelén have been pretty 
thoroughly turned over by the diggers for sebahh, or nitrous 
earth, it is probable that the ostraka which once lay among 
them have all been destroyed. The same is also probably the 
case as regards the ostraka which must have been buried 
under the mounds of Memphis; on the other hand, we may 
still look for an unimpaired supply from the unexcavated 
remains of Menshiyeh or Ptolemais. 

The use of potsherds as a writing material lasted long after 
the time when the Greek and Roman officials recorded upon 
them the receipts of the sacred and imperial treasuries. Coptic 
monks covered them with prayers and extracts from favourite 
sermons, and at Ekhmim they were employed by the superin- 
tendents of the oil-presses for noting the amount of “ pure 
oil” allowed to the slaves. 

DD 
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So far, it will be seen, Elephantiné and Karnak have been 
foremost in providing us with these curious records of ancient 
taxation, and in thus affording materials for throwing light on 
an important chapter in the economical history of Egypt. 
The cursive Greek of Elephantiné is comparatively easy to 
read; but most of the handwritings found at Karnak are 
abominably bad, and the difficulty of deciphering them is in- 
creased by the numerous contractions and strange symbols 
with which they are filled. Thanks more especially to a 
young German scholar, Dr. Wilcken, most of these symbols 
can now be explained, and the collection I have myself formed 
has helped to clear up the meaning of others. Comparatively 
few of the ostraka still resist decipherment. 

A practised eye will at once distinguish between those 
which belong to the Ptolemaic era or the early part of the 
reign of Augustus, and those which are of later date. The 
handwritings and formule are different, and a white-glazed 
pottery is usually employed in the earlier period, whereas the 
ordinary red pottery was preferred in the Roman age. Why 
the tax-gatherer kept his accounts on broken sherds is not 
difficult to discover. They cost nothing, whereas papyrus and 
parchment were expensive, and there was plenty of. room in 
a government house for any amount of them. 

Occasionally we come across bilingual ostraka written both ° 
in Greek and in demotic. One in my possession has upon it 
the following Greek text: “The ticket (cvy~Borov) of Horus, 
the son of Harsiesis, for the land of Ammon,! 10 ardebs of 
corn.” In the Roman period payment was ordinarily made in 
wheat or barley, in the case of the land-tax at all events; and 
one of the most common formule at Karnak will be found in 
the following example: “There have been measured for the 
treasury cf the capital on the crops of the 16th year of 
Hadrian Cesar, the lord, the 29th day of the month Payni, in 
the name of Petemendphis, the son of Pamonthas, on behalf of 
Pthuminis Dioskurides, on account of the land-tax, 4 ardebs, 
a third and a twelfth. (Signed by) Pamonthas.” In the ease 
of other taxes, however, as, for instance, those on palm-trees, 
or on the permission to practise a trade, the payments were in 
cash. In the time of the Antonines the cash payments were 
calculated both in “good money” and in “dirty money,” or 
potin, a drachma of good money being equivalent to a 
drachma and an obol of dirty money. 

It is seldom that an ostrakon rises above the sphere of mone- 





1 That is to say, the land belonging to the Temple of Ammon, the Theban 
Zeus, at Karnak. 
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tary transactions. Last winter, however,I secured one which is 
known by the handwriting to belong to the age of Augustus, 
and is unique of its kind. It runs thus: “O my lord Isidoros, 
come and bring me the glosses (A¢£ecs) on the first book of the 
Tliad, as I have asked you.” For once in a way the fiscal 
office at Thebes contained a clerk who had literary tastes. 

But this was not the only ostrakon of unusual interest 
which I obtained last winter from Karnak. I also obtained 
two or three of the Ptolemaic period, which disclose to us the 
existence of a Jewish family residing at Diospolis or Thebes 
and practising there the office of “publican.” The first of 
them reads as follows: “A copy. Simon, the son of Eleazar 
(TAfdpov), who has taken the cobblers’ fourths (6 émeiAndos 
Tav TeTdpTwov Tov amyrwv) for the 28th year [of Ptolemy 
Physkén], sends greeting to Mesdreus. I have received from 
your son in payment of the tax in the month Tybi 4,000 
copper drachmz. Dellus (4é\Xovs) is the scribe, at Simon’s 
request, as he does not himself know how to write.” 

The document is a very remarkable one. It shows that in 
B.C. 141—the age of Simon Maccabeeus—a Jew was engaged 
in levying the taxes in Upper Egypt, and acting in common 
with another tax-gatherer whose name Mesdreus seems to 
indicate that he was a Greek. But the most curious part of 
the document is its conclusion. It is not probable that a 
person who held the position of Simon in the cultured 
Alexandrine epoch should have been wholly illiterate, and it 
would therefore appear that when it is said he could not write, 
what is meant is that he could not write Greek. A receiver 
of the taxes could scarcely have carried on his business unless 
he had been able to write in some language or other. What 
could this language have been except Hebrew? If it were 
Hebrew, the fact would be of historical importance, as it would 
show that even in Upper Egypt a Hellenising Jew in the 
second century before the Christian era still retained a know- 
ledge of the sacred language of his forefathers. 

It is unfortunate that the exact value of the copper drachma 
is still in dispute. M. Revillout has shown indeed that it had 
two values, an earlier and a later, and that in the one system 
it weighed from 8°35 to 9 grammes and represented the 8th 
part of an obol and the 48th part of a silver drachma, while 
in the other system it weighed from 3°35 to 3:60 grammes and 
represented the 120th part of the drachma of silver.’ But the 
cases to which the one system or the other is applicable are 
still an open question. 





1 Revue égyptologique, II. 2, 3 (1881). 
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The second of my ostraka which refer to Simon is dated 
three years earlier than the one translated above, in the 25th 
year of Ptolemy Physkén. Another is dated in the 27th year, 
and runs thus: “ Marius sends greeting to Simon; there has 
been paid for the tax on the pasturage (rd évvduuov) to the 
Theban Zeus, for the 27th year, 3,440 copper drachme.” The 
ostrakon is countersigned in demotic, with a note that it relates 
to the “sacred” treasury of Ammon. 

The document is remarkable from many points of view. It 
shows us that Simon not only collected money for the royal 
treasury, but was also willing to do the same for the sacred 
treasury of the sanctuary of Ammon, “the Theban Zeus,” at 
Karnak. It further shows us that in this work he was asso- 
ciated with a colleague whose Latin name indicates the extent 
to which Roman influence had already spread in Egypt. The 
pasturage upon which the tax was levied was within the 
great wall of enclosure which surrounded the temple of 
Ammon—the exact spot, in fact, where the modern villagers 
of Karnak still claim the right of feeding their herds, to the 
serious damage of the ruined shrine. 

Simon appears again on an ostrakon, which must have been 
written about the same time as the first I have quoted. Here 
we read: “[In] the 28th year, the 11th [day] of Tybi, Simon, 
the son of Eleazar, the receiver of the corn [tax] has paid 
[Ziterally, measured] into the treasury that is in Divspolis the 
Great, for the 28th year, 90 ardebs of wheat, in conjunction 
with Bryén.” Then follows, in a different handwriting: 
“ Apollénios [has paid into it] 90 ardebs, [and] Hermokratés 
90 ardebs.” 

Simon was succeeded in his office by his son Philoklés, 
whose Greek name proves how thoroughly the family had 
now associated themselves with the Greek inhabitants of 
Egypt. It is, of course, possible that the mother of Philoklés 
was Greek. I have three ostraka which were written by 
him, two of them being duplicates of the same document. 
These latter are dated in “the third year,’ presumably of 
Ptolemy Lathyros, and are as follows: “The 3rd year, the 
13th [day] of Pakhons, Philoklés, the son of Simon, has paid 
[Ziterally measured] for the registration-tax (thy émvypadjv) of 
the district around Thebes, for the same year, 100 ardebs of 
corn. [Countersigned by] Kritolaos.” The other ostrakon is 
similar: “The 5th year, the 26th [day] of Pakhons, Philoklés, 
the son of Simon, has paid for the registration-tax, for the 
5th year, 153 ardebs of barley.” A name written in demotic 
intervenes between the first and second part of a statement 
in Greek: “ He has registered 153 ardebs for the same,” and 
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two lines of demotic are inscribed on the back of the 
potsherd. 

The New Testament had made us acquainted with the fact 
that the taxes were farmed in Palestine by Jews during the 
Roman period. and the history of Joseph, the nephew of 
Onias, given by Josephus (Antig., xii. 4), had shown that a 
Jew might be employed by the Ptolemies in collecting the 
taxes of northern Egypt. But the ostraka of Karnak carry 
us one step further. They prove that, not only in Alexandria 
and its neighbourhood, but even the distant “metropolis ” of 
Thebes, in the heart of native Egypt, the office of tax-gatherer 
might be held by a Jew in the second century Bc. They 
further prove that the Jew who accepted the office was 
already on the road to disowning both his faith and his 
nationality. Simon, the son of Eleazar, it is true, could not 
write Greek; but he did not shrink from collecting the 
“sacred tax” due to the great heathen sanctuary of Upper 
Egypt, and in associating himself with pagan colleagues. It 
is not surprising, therefore, to find that in the next genera- 
tion the family were removed yet one step further from 
Judaism, and that his son and successor no longer bore even 
a Jewish name. The facts throw a strong light on the 
Hellenising tendencies which in the age of Simon threatened 
at one time to absorb the people of Israel. 


A. H. SAyce. 
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THE JEWISH SIBYLLINE ORACLES. 
WHEN speaking about the Jewish Sibylline Oracles it will not 


be necessary for me to enter on an examination of the —— 
importance, and probable contents of the genuine Sibylline 
Oracles of antiquity. No doubt such an inquiry would be not 
only most profitable, but also highly interesting. The story 
goes that an unknown old woman came to King Tarquinius 
with nine books of divine oracles, which she offered him for sale 
at an enormous price. The king scornfully refused to pay the 
desired amount, whereupon she burnt three of the books, and 
demanded the same price for the remaining six. On the king 
again declining her offer with derision, she calmly burnt three 
more of the books, and desired the same sum for the three 
that remained. But now the king was struck by her collected 
and determined demeanour ; he began to consider the matter 
more seriously, and ended by giving her the full price for the 
remaining three books. This tale, and others of the same 
nature, were handed down to posterity in evidence of the 
great sacredness of the Sibylline Oracles, which were preserved 
and concealed in the Capitol. They were only consulted on 
special occasions, and by direct order of the Senate, till they 
were burnt with the Capitol in the year of Rome, 671. A 
Commission was afterwards sent to several places, famous for 
supposed Sibylline prophecies, in order to replace, as far as 
possible, the lost collection. The number of Sibylline Oracles 
which the Commissioners found to exist was enormous, but 
they selected only such as were in their opinion indisputably 
genuine. The mass of prophetical poems continued to in- 
crease, and reached astonishing dimensions. When Augustus 
became Pontifex Maximus, he had all. oracles that were not 
authenticated destroyed ; the Sibylline Books were, however, 
spared, and occasionally consulted, till they were publicly 
burnt in the reign of Honorius. But the Roman oracles were 
not the only written oracles extant, nor is it certain that they 
were the oldest. The question whether the Roman oracles, 
in spite of the jealous anxiety with which they were kept 
secret, were not for all that partly or wholly known to the 
public ; the consideration of those few fragments of genuine 
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ancient oracles that have come down to us, and the results to 
which — an inquiry must lead, are topics which I am obliged 
to pass by. 

I have to give my attention to counterfeit fabrications, to 
such portions of that collection of spurious productions, which 
is known under the name of Xpyopor. SiBvdAdaxoe Sibylline 
Oracles, as can with the greatest probability be traced back to 
Jewish authors. I have to limit my inquiry to the investigation 
of such questions as are best calculated to give a satisfactory 
idea of these Jewish oracles, of the probable age of some of 
them, of their contents, their origin, and of the kind of 
criticism which has to be applied to them. Those of my readers 
who would wish to gain an insight into the whole collection 
—comprising pieces of Heathenish, Jewish and Christian 
origin—I refer to an article on the Sibylline Books which 
appeared in the Edinburgh Review, in July, 1877 (vol. exlvi). 
Out of the immense mass of literature on the subject, I shall 
confine myself to the following few references, which can be 
said to be of real moment in the investigation of the Jewish 
oracles, to which all other inquiries on the subject written 
since, be they of great or small compass, always return, to 
discuss them, to decide between their conflicting opinions, while 
the new suggestions are only of trifling importance. 

The modern criticism of the Oracles can be said to com- 
mence with Friedrich Bleek’s treatise on their origin and com- 
position.’ Exhaustive in every respect are the two editions and 
the bulky book of dissertations of Charles Alexandre (Paris, 
1841-56-59). Joseph Heinrich Friedlieb edited the Oracles in 
1852, with a German metric translation, a long introduction, 
and critical notes. Friedlieb’s translation of the third book 
was reprinted with introductory remarks and notes, under 
the title of Alexandrinische Messiashoffnungen, by Dr. Z. Frankel, 
of Breslau, in his monthly magazine in 1859. Frankel, as 
well as Graetz, in the third volume of his History of the Jews, 
follow on the whole Friedlieb’s views. But the opinions 
of Alexandre and Friedlieb found a severe critic in Pro- 
fessor Ewald, in his essay, Veber Entstehung, Inhalt und Werth 
der Sibyllinischen Bicher, 1858. He altogether differs from 
the views of Alexandre and Friedlieb, more particularly in 
reference to the part which is the principal subject of the 





‘ Uber Entstehung und Zusammenstellung der uns in acht Biichern er- 
haltenen Sibyllinischen Orakel, in the Theologische Zeitschrift von 
Schleiermacher und De Wette, Berlin, 1819. 1 doubt whether a copy-of this 
important treatise exists in any of the large libraries in England. See The 
Jewish Messiah: a Critical History of the Messianic Idea among the Jews, 
etc. By James Drummond, London, 1877, page 11, note 2. 
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present inquiry, namely, the third book. In 1857 there 
appeared in Jena a little work under the title of Die Jiidische 
Apokalyptik in threr geschichtlicher Entwicklung, ete., by Dr. A, 
Hilgenfeld, in which the poem under consideration is sub- 
jected to a searching investigation. Hilgenfeld’s and Ewald’s 
notions on the third book are essentially the same ; they only 
differ in some points of minor importance. It is remarkable 
that Ewald does not make any mention of Hilgenfeld’s in- 
quiry, although Hilgenfeld’s preface is dated January, 1857, 
and Ewald’s essay was not produced before September, 
1858. And lastly, I have to mention a dissertation on the 
Jewish Sibylline Oracles, and a treatise on the fourth book 
by Dr. Benno Wilhelm Badt.'| No subsequent inquiries 
have materially increased our knowledge of the Jewish Sibyl- 
line books. 

After this cursory sketch of its critical literature, I return 
to the subject itself. I called the Oracles spurious ; meaning 
by the word that they are not the Oracles, nor part of the 
Oracles of the Capitol, neither of those alleged to have been 
purchased by Tarquinius, nor of the later collection which was 
deposited there after its restoration. The authors of the 
older parts of our body of poems may have interwoven some 
ancient genuine Sibylline productions, as current in antiquity, 
in their works; but if so, they did it only very sparingly. 
The oracles which we have are without exception imitations, 
none of them is a remnant of the emanations from such @ 
source as was recognised in antiquity as truly Sibyllic. This, 
of course, denies them all authority as real prophecies. But 
in the same manner we should refuse credence to the genuine 
ancient oracles. This, however, was not the case with the 
first teachers of Christianity. There can be no doubt that 
most of them accepted the Sibylline Oracles as authoritative, 
and considered them as having emanated from real prophetic 
inspiration. Paul, the Apostle, must perhaps be cited as the 
oldest among them. He is quoted by Clemens Alexandrinus 
as exhorting the heathens to consult the writings of the Sibyl 
for the belief in one God, and for the predictions of future 
events by her. Alexandre presumes that Clemens must have 
quoted some apocryphal Pauline book, although he admits 
that it is neither absurd nor impossible to assume that Paul 
should have quoted the Sibyl. The same author treats 
exhaustively? of the credit the oracles enjoyed with the 





» De Oraculis Sibyllinis a Jud@is Compositis, Pars I. _Dissertatio Inaugu- 
ralis philologica quam defendet Benno Guilelmus Badt. Breslau, 1869, 
Ursprung, Inhalt und Text des vierten Buches der Sibyllischen Orakel von 
B. Badt. Breslau, 1878. 2 Vol. II. Excurs. IV., p. 254, sqq. 
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fathers of the Christian Church, and even with later 
Christian writers. People continued in the Middle Ages to 
imitate the oracles, and to prophesy without scruple on 
comparatively modern historical events. Great Britain has 
in this way been particularly taken notice of by Sibyls of 
that class, whose productions were then ascribed to some 
renowned author quite after the classical style of literary 
forgery. Thus, an oracle which was most probably composed 
by some German or Italian towards the end of the twelfth 
century, was fathered on the venerable Bede, who lived at the 
beginning of the eighth century. Bladud, Hudibras, and the 
hero of so many tables, Cadwalldr, the last king of the 
Britons, had special attention paid to them by some such 
Sibyl. Of the latter it is particularly related that he consulted, 
among other prophecies, also those of the Sibyl. Nay, a 
meddlesome prophet had something to say even about the 
Wars of the Roses, and himself took the side of the Yorkists." 

Such fabrications, however unimportant in themselves, show 
of what lasting influence the impulse was, as given by those 
Sibylline authors of old. The belief in their authority was 
shared by many well informed writers even of later ages. I 
shall give two examples of English authors who tenaciously 
clung to that belief. The first whom I think it worth while to 
mention, because I have not found his name alluded to in this 
connection by any author on the subject, is Roger Bacon.? 
He implicitly believed in the prophetic power of the Sibyls, 
relying on the authority of Augustine and Isidore, and “ all 
the saints.” He is quite sure that they promulgated Divine 
oracles, and concludes a fortiori that if such frail women 
were thus inspired, how much more was this possible for 
philosophers. The second example is important as a specimen 
of learned men of a much later period, who attached credence 
to the Oracles even after the belief in their genuineness 
had already been seriously shaken. William Whiston edited, 
in 1715, a Vindication of the Sibylline Oracles, to which are 
added the genuine Sibylline Oracles themselves, etc. In this 
work Whiston admits that most of the Sibylline Books are 
fictitious ; but some of them, namely, those which he reprints, 
he holds to be not only remnants of the ancient oracles, but 
also to contain really Divine revelation. He says,’ “It is not 
reasonable for this age to recede from the ancient opinion in 
this matter, without any new and good evidence to the 
contrary ; but they ought still to allow the Sibylline Oracles 





1 Alexandre, Vol. II., p. 298. 
2 Opus majus, II., cap. viii., p. 39, compare p. 169. Opus Tertium, pp. 79 
and 81, +P, 82. 
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to have been Divinely inspired It appears, therefore, 
that though God gave positive laws, or an institution of 
religious worship only to the Jews, and intrusted them only 
with those Divine oracles that related to the same, yet that 
he did not wholly confine Divine inspiration to that nation ; 
but supported the law and religion of nature, and the right 
worship of himself as the one and true God, among the 
heathens also, all along by these oracles till the light of the 
Christian revelation was spread over the world.” 

It is needless to state that no Jewish author ever attached 
any importance to these oracles. Josephus,’ in speaking of 
the tower of Babel, cites the words from the third Book, 
which I shall have to discuss afterwards. He says, “the 
Siby] also” mentions the tower. That he drew from a heathen 
source, but not from the poem itself is clear, for the “God” 
of the poem is, in his quotation, “the Gods.” That Philo 
ever mentioned them is doubtful. In the works of his 
which we possess no mention of them is made.? 

After these preliminary remarks, I proceed to consider 
that part of the collection, of which two things are certain : 
first, that it is the most ancient of all these oracles; 
and, secondly, that it was composed by a Jew. There is 
some difference of opinion as to the constituent parts of the 
whole poem. Two fragments, namely, have been preserved 
by Theophilus of Antioch in his Book to Autolycus, under 
the name of “the Sibyl.” According to Hilgenteld, Ewald 
and others, they are a part of the same poem as the greater 
portion of the third Book. But, according to Alexandre, they 
exhibit proofs of having been composed, not by a Jewish, but 
by a Christian author. I shall cite a few verses from the first 
fragment, in order to give a specimen of its contents, and also 
to illustrate, by means of them, some of the arguments brought 
forward by Alexandre for assigning them to a Christian 
author. The fragment commences: “O mortal men, made of 
flesh, mere nothings, how are you so full of self-importance, 
not considering that your life must end? Neither do you 
tremble at, nor fear God, who governs you; the supreme Lord, 
who knows, sees, and is aware of all things; who is the 
Creator who preserves all, who sent his sweet spirit into every 
one, and made it the governor of all men. There is one God, 
the only God. He is very great, unbegotten, omnipotent, 
invisible. He sees everything, but cannot be seen by any 
mortal. For what flesh can behold with his eyes the celestial, 
true, and immortal Being, who lives in Heaven, since men; 





1 Antiq., I. iv. 3. ? See Friedlieb’s Introduction, p. 9. 
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who are born mortals, made of bones, veins, and flesh, cannot 
even bear to look at the beams of the sun. Worship him, the 
only God, the governor of the world, who alone exists 
from everlasting to everlasting. He exists from himself, is 
unbegotten. He governs all things at all times.” 

It is evident that in these verses, as translated here, there 
is nothing that could not have been written by a Jew; nay, 
the whole tenor of the piece points toa Jew as its author. 
Alexandre, however, sees in the words: “ Who sent his sweet 
spirit into every one, and made it the governor of all men,” a 
sign that it must have been composed by a Christian. He 
prints the word IIvedya, Spirit, with a capital letter; and 
asserts that what is called here the sweet Spirit is nothing 
else but the Adyos, the “Word” of the New Testament, and 
is equivalent to the Son. He maintains that the expressions 
used are taken from the first chapter of John, but that the 
author of our fragment confused the Spirit with the Word or 
the Son; and adds, that it was an error, common in the first 
ages of the Church, to confuse these two persons. “ Verum, 
hane duarum personarum, saltem sermone tenus, confu- 
sionem primis ecclesiz temporibus vulgatam fuisse, certum 
est.” And he considers the words, “ Who sent his sweet Spirit 
into every one, and made it the governor of all men,” only a 
reproduction of the sentence in Johni. 9: “That was the 
light which lighteth every man that comes into the world.” 
Gfrérer' proves from Philo’s writings that the word wvedpa 
was well known to Hellenistic Jewish authors, and is equiva- 
lent to vows, Intellect. This is true enough. But really we 
need not confine ourselves to this technical meaning of the 
word zrvedyua in order to understand this passage. Our author 
did nothing but reproduce the words of Genesis, “And he 
breathed in his nostrils the breath of life, or the spirit of life,” 
taking them in the same sense as they are understood 
by many Jewish commentators, among others by Nachmanides 
and Mendelssohn. 

Alexandre finds also evidences of a Christian authorship in 
the following expressions (ver. 23): “You walk in pride and 
madness, leaving the straight way ; you wander through rocky 
and thorny paths. O vain men! Cease to wander in darkness, 
in a black and obscure night. Leave the darkness of the night 
and enter into light. Behold, he is manifest to all, and does 
not deceive. Come, and do not pursue this thick darkness ; 
behold the pleasant light of the sun shining gloriously.” 
Alexandre avers that the light mentioned here cannot mean 





1 Philo und die Alexandrinische Theosophic, I., p. 124. 
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anything else but the light of Christianity. Well, to the 
unprejudiced mind it is obvious that “he” in this passage 
refers to God. The poet admonishes the Gentiles to forsake 
their dark superstitions for the light of truth, and to turn to 
God, whose light shines bright and is a guide to all men. 

Besides these large fragments, there are two small ones, one 
of which was preserved by Lactantius, and the other by 
Theophilus. Both belong most probably to our section. The 
one of them argues: “If it were true that gods were born to 
continue alive and to be immortal, there would be in the end 
more gods than human beings, and no standing-room would 
be left for the mortals.” A heathen, if he were only orthodox 
enough or frivolous enough, could easily have met this argu- 
ment. We know, namely, the myth according to which 
Saturn devoured some of his children. We see, therefore, 
that the notion of immortality does not exclude the possibility 
of being eaten when young. This expedient could thus be 
resorted to by the older and more hungry gods, whenever 
such an over-population of gods should threaten to become in 
the least troublesome. This would not be a survival of the 
fittest, but of those endowed with the best appetites. How- 
ever, to speak seriously, the objection must certainly have 
sounded most awkwardly on the ears of a faithful pagan of 
those days. Now it is true that a Christian could have made 
use of such words on other occasions. Yet he would hardly 
have employed them in an address to the heathens, and thus 
have provided his opponents with a cue for retorting on him.' 
Nor would a Christian have said to them, that he is a God 
who cannot be seen by any mortal. He would not have called 
him invisible, unbegotten, nor would he have used the ex- 
pression which we tind in the second large fragment,’ that a 
God cannot possibly be created from the loins of man or 
woman. All these expressions show to demonstration that 
the author of these fragments was a Jew. The fact that in 
the second fragment the folly is shown of worshipping 
serpents, dogs, cats and birds, and images of stone, or heaps of 
stene, shows clearly that the author lived in Egypt, where 
such forms of idolatry were most rampant. 

These fragments were, according to Ewald and others, part 
and parcel of that celebrated Sibylline Oracle which com- 
mences with the 97th verse of the third Book. It is, as said 
before, the most ancient portion of the whole collection, and is 
unmistakeably of Jewish origin. The two large fragments 
were quoted by Theophilus as belonging to “the Sibyl.” - 





1 See Badt, p. 17. 2 vy. 40, Alexandre—Zweites Fragm., 1, 2 Friedlieb. 
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Besides these two pieces, Theophilus also cites two other short 

assages, one of which we find in the third Book. Now 
Theophilus speaks all along only of one Sibyl; all the verses 
quoted by him must therefore have occurred in the same piece. 
Lactantius mentions part of the procemium (this is the title 
our fragments bear in the editions), as belonging to the 
Erythrean Sibyl, but he quotes also another passage, which 
we find in the third Book. We know that he ascribed the 
body of our poem to the Erythrean Sibyl. It is evident that 
the fragments and the buik of the third Book were to him 
also one whole poem. We may, therefore, unhesitatingly 
assume that the poem, as continued in the greater part of 
the third Book, commenced with the address to the Gentiles, 
preserved by Theophilus. 

Between this latter fragment and its continuation, as we 
find it in Book iii., v. 97, there must have been some verses 
which are lost. According to Ewald, a rather large passage 
is missing. Let us read the last words of the procemium 
and its continuation in the third Book, and then consider 
what it was that may have filled up the existing 
gap. The end of the fragment is: “To him who has the 
power of life, and of incorruptible and eternal light, and who 
can give to men joys exceeding all the sweetness of honey, to 
him alone bend the neck, and follow the way of eternal 
righteousness. But you have forsaken all these; you have 
drunk a cupful of the unmixed wine of God’s vengeance, 
which is very strong and thick, by your madness and folly. 
Neither are you willing to become sober and sound in your 
minds to know the true God and King, whose providence is 
over all things. Wherefore the burning of a fervent fire 
shall seize on you, and you shall burn in flames continually 
for ever; and be ashamed of your unprofitable false images 
But they who worship the true and eternal God shall inherit 
life. They shall inhabit the flourishing garden of Paradise 
and there feast on the sweet bread which comes from the 
starry skies.” Thus the fragment ends, and Book ii1., v. 97, 
proceeds :—“ But when the threats of the great God are 
accomplished, with which he once threatened the men who 
built the tower in the country of Assyria, all spoke the 
same speech, and they wished to ascend to the starry heavens. 
Then the immortal God sent violent storms, and when the 
wind had overthrown the great tower which excited mutual 
contention among them, therefore men gave to that city the 
name of Babylon.” 

Ewald contends that the Sibyl was obliged, after the power- 
ful exhortation to the heathens, to enter on a narrative about 
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the creation of the world and of mankind. She probably 
also mentioned the Flood. Then she went on to speak of the 
wickedness of the human race, which grew constantly, and 
(thus the Sibyl prophesied) will go on growing till the time 
of the Messiah. This led her to mention the threat of the 
Messianic judgment, and to foretell a subsequent completion 
of the empire of that nation, which now already was the 
bearer of the true religion. And at this point she continues: 
“But when the threats of the great God will be accom- 
plished, which were once threatened to men, who built the 
tower in the country of Assyria.” 

No doubt, a passage exhibiting this flow of ideas, in the 
regularity of their sequence as suggested by Ewald, would be 
splendid indeed, if only we possessed it. But it is lost, if ever 
it did exist. It is true that there is nothing in Theophilus’ 
fragments that could be called threatenings; therefore 
something about threats must have preceded the open- 
ing verses. But it is doubtful whether we must assume the 
loss of such an elaborate composition as Ewald speaks of. 
And what does Ewald mean, when he says that the Sibyl 
prophesies the triumph of that religion which already now 
flourishes in some nation of the earth? Now already! 
When? At what time must we imagine the Sibyl to utter 
her prophecies ? 

In my opinion some verses may have become lost between 
the so-called procemium and verse 97 of the third Book. The 
poem was certainly rather roughly handled by the com- 
piler of the Sibylline books and before his time. A portion 
of it was not taken up in the collection. The poem was 
lacerated, a piece thrust out, the best part of it tacked on to 
the first ninety-six verses of the third book, to which 1t does 
not belong. Thus, the only thing to be surprised at is that 
so much of it has been saved. Nevertheless it does not seem 
to me that the poem as a whole suffered so much as Ewald 
supposes. 

To prove this I must stop for a moment to consider the 
question already touched upon before, about the time at 
which the pretended Sibyl wishes us to believe that she pro- 
duced her vaticinations. Now it has been observed by more 
than one critic that our Sibyl plays her part remarkably well. 
She rarely forgets herself. She meets all questions that could 
arise as to her genuineness by her diction, by her tone, by the 
figures she employs, and by the direct information she im- 
parts. One of the objections to be anticipated from some 
sceptic or other would be what is her origin, and how is it 
that a Sibyl, whose sole object is the glorification of the 
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Jewish nation, of its religious tenets and its Messianic hopes, 
should try to attain her object by speaking Greek to Greeks. 

Sensible of this incongruity, she obviates beforehand any 
such objection by concluding her prophecies with the follow- 
ing words (versés 808-811) :—“ These things I prophesied con- 
cerning God’s wrath upon men, when I was inspired with 
madness, and left the high walls of Babylon in Assyria, sent 
as a fire to Greece, to prophesy to men these divine enigmas.” 
These words I anata to be the conclusion of the whole 
poem. By Babylon she means the Babylon of old. She 
professes to have been sent from Babylon to disclose the 
future to the Greeks. She pretends to have lived at the time 
when all people still spoke the same speech, that she wit- 
nessed the dispersion of the human race, on which occasion 
she herself left Babylon for Greece, sent to its inhabitants to 
lift the veil which conceals the future. She was called by 
some the Hebrew Sibyl, because of the contents of her pro- 
phecies, which only tend to the exaltation of the Hebrew race. 
But on account of the information she gives here of herself 
some called her the Babylonian, others the Chaldean Sibyl. 
And now the reason is obvious why she commences her pre- 
dictions with the history of the tower of Babel. If this 
explanation is correct, the gap between the introductory 
address to the Gentiles, and the historical part cannot be very 
considerable. 

I do not ignore the difficulties of this explanation. I must 
assume that all the seventeen verses after verse 811 are later 
additions. It is true Bleek also rejected them, but he also rejects 
the passage which I consider as the conclusion of the whole 
poem. Others believe that only the last eleven verses are 
fictitious. Ewald, however, defends the whole passage, which 
runs as follows :—*“ These things I prophesy concerning God’s 
wrath upon mortal men, when I was mad and left the high 
walls of Babylon in Assyria, sent as a fire to Greece, to pro- 
phesy to men these divine enigmas. And the people of 
Hellas say that I am from another country, from Erythre, and 
call me shameless. Others call ine the mad, the lying Sibyl, 
the daughter of Circe and Gnostos. But when all shall be 
fulfilled, then you will remember me, and nobody would call 
me, the prophetess of the great God, mad. He disclosed to 
me the past about my parents as well as generally, and God 
sent me to speak to mortals of the past and of the future. 
For when the world was deluged by the waters, only one good 
man was left in a house made of wood floating on the waters, 
with animals and birds, that the world might be filled again. 
Then I was his daughter-in-law, and of his blood. To him 
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the former things were shown and the last ; therefore every- 
thing said by me is true.” 

Ewald’s words in explanation of this passage, which he 
assumes to be genuine, are as follows: “The poet desired, 
above all, to invent a suitable Sibyl, who could speak his 
words for him as they flowed from his heart. According 
to the vv. 812-815, he found two Sibyls of fame and autho- 
rity among the Greeks ; namely, the Erythraan, whose fame 
was of long standing, and another in Italy, whom, it is true, 
he does not call the Cumzan, but who is sufficiently desig- 
nated as belonging to Italy, by being called by him the 
daughter of Circe and Gnostos. He was evidently very well 
acquainted with the verses that were current under the names 
of such Sibyls, and he was obliged to follow their manner. 
But the Sibyl who speaks for him must stand high above 
these ; and this must be the case even if the Erythrean Sibyl 
had not already been called shameless by the Greeks, and the 
Italian one lying, as the poet thinks was done in his days.” 

Now, it must be admitted, that if all these verses are genuine, 
we must assume that a large portion of the beginning of the 
historical part of our poem has disappeared. For although 
the first event mentioned in the Bible after the history of the 
deluge is the dispersion of men at the building of the tower, 
yet the Sibyl says that it was also her vocation to speak of 
things past. But I cannot acquiesce in Ewald’s theory about 
the genuineness of that passage in which she calls herself 
Noah’s daughter. Even that part of the epilogue in which 
she deprecates being confounded with the Erytirean Sibyl, 
or with the daughter of Circe and Gnostos, is more than 
suspicious. Not to speak of Bleek’s objections, which Badt 
considers to have been fully met by Hilgenfeld, I ask, how 
can we possibly believe that the author of v. 809 could imme- 
diately afterwards have written vv. 815-817? She says of 
herself, “When I was mad, oietpouwavns.” It seems here to 
be taken as a highly respectable attribute fora Sibyl. But a 
few verses after she says, “ Many call me mad, pasvopévn, 
but in time it will be recognised that Iam not mad.” Here 
mad is evidently taken in a bad sense, and uttered in one 
breath with yevoreipa, lying. If being oiotpouavis, (furious, 
mad, a maniac) is such a great recommendation in one 
respectable Sibyl, why should it be a blame in others ? 
Or, on the other hand, if it is a disgrace for a Sibyl to be 
a maniac, why should she profess herself to be such? For 
the word oictpowavys just as the more classical oictporA7é, 
literally. “stung by the gadfly,” and patvonevos, mean the 
same thing, “mad.” Therefore I maintain that the author of 
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808-811 was not the same as the one who wrote the sub- 
sequent passage. 

The motive for making the addition was this. The author 
of our poem, who certainly followed the pattern of the older 
Sibylline poerfis, imitated some of the verses which were known 
as belonging to the Erythrean and to the Cumean Sibyl. 
Our piece, when it was first produced, was called a Sibylline 
oracle. Some, as is evident from the passage in question, 
called it an oracle of the Erythrean, others of the Cumzan 
Sibyl; according to the esteem in which they held either 
prophetess. But in the confusion of Greek and Oriental 
legends, there were some who invented a Hebrew or Jewish 
Sibyl, according to the tenor of the poem; some assumed 
a Babylonian or Chaldean Sibyl, from the informa- 
tion she gives of herself. These fables were further spun 
out, and the Queen of Saba, whom some called Nicaula,! 
was credited with Sibylline qualities. This led some to call 
the Sibyl right out Saba, which again was altered into 
Sambethez.? But some one, probably a Christian, in the early 
times of Christianity, must have been shocked by the fact 
that such holy things, which he fully believed to be real 
predictions, should be ascribed to heathenish false pro- 
phetesses. He, therefore, in vindication of his prophetess, 
who professed to be of Babylon, added these verses: “ May 
they call her the Erythrean, or the Cumzan, and not the 
Babylonian Sibyl ; there will be a time that they will acknow- 
ledge her as the prophetess of the great God.” He dismissed 
both Sibyls with a compliment or two. The Erythrean he 
calls shameless, the other a lying maniac, quite forgetting, in 
his zeal, that being a maniac is a quality of which a true 
Sibyl ought to be proud, and which his own client ascribed 
to herself 

That the last part, in which she calls herself a daughter- 
in-law of Noah, is spurious, is evident simply from the fact 
that Noah is said to have been the only man (tis avnp 
povos) who was saved with animals and birds. The whole 
passage is very corrupt. Ewald tries to doctor it by altera- 
tions of the text and explanations. But certainly avijp povos 
means only one man; and this is in contradiction with the 
narrative of Genesis where there are four. Such a blunder 
could have been made by one of the authors of some of 
the other books, who sometimes betray a merely superficial 





! Thus }}DM1 HD (1) ANdIP2 (ed. Filipowski, MSN1PY), most probably from 
Josephus, Antig. VIII. vi. 2. 
? See Alexandre, II., p. 82, sq. 
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acquaintance with the Pentateuch; but not by the author 
of the third Book, who displays all through an intimate 
knowledge of the Bible. 

That the poet ascribes the destruction of the tower to the 
winds presents no difficulty. It is an essentially Jewish tra- 
dition : it is found in the Ritual of the German Jews, and in 
some other Jewish books. 

Our poet next gives a narrative of the fight of the Titans, 
He says that, ten generations after the Flood, Kronos, Titan 
and lapetos reigned on earth, They were the sons of 
Ouranos and Gaia, of Heaven and Earth. This couple 
received these names because they were so extremely good. 
The sons ought to have reigned each over a third part of the 
earth ; but when their father died the sons fought for the 
supremacy. The struggle was particularly fierce between 
Kronos, and Titan; but by the interference of Rhea, Gea, 
Aphrodite, Demeter and Dione, a compact was entered into 
between Kronos and Titan, that Kronos should have the 
sovereignty for life, but that it should devolve on Titan after 
his demise. To prevent the kingship being withheld from 
Titan by Kronos’ sons, the following measure was adopted: 
The Titans were watchful whenever Rhea gave birth to a 
child. Twice already they had destroyed Kronos’ male issue ; 
but the third time Rhea was delivered of twins, Hera and 
Zeus. Hera was born first. When the Titans saw that a girl 
was born they went away satisfied, and Rhea contrived to 
save Zeus. She also managed to save Poseidon and Pluto. 
When the Titans saw that they had been deceived, Titan 
came with sixty sons and kept Kronos and Rhea in prison. 
But the latter’s sons waged war with the Titans, and this 
was the first of all wars. 

The general opinion is that here the author closely followed 
the narrative of the fight of the Titans, as found in Hesiod’s 
Theogony, with the exception of such alterations as were 
demanded by the monotheistic view of the author. He, 
therefore, changed Hesiod’s gods into human beings, made 
them dwell on earth, and remoulded the myth so as to make 
it appear to be a piece of ancient history. 

I myself do not think that our author took all this trouble. 
I am of opinion that he found these alterations ready to 
hand. Hilgenfeld says that he explained the myth after the 
Euhemeristic fashion; but I am convinced that all he did was 
to put the very words of Euhemeros into verse. 





1 In a piece recited on the Day of Atonement, beginning M3 /"ON; and 
in the ONDA Sya sv. 7M. Evidently it was an old Midrash. 
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There lived about the year 300 before the Christian 
era, a man called Euhemeros, most probably a native 
of Messana, in Sicily, who, induced by his protector, 
King Cassander of Macedonia, composed one of the most 
curious books that ever were written. He called it iepa 
avaypagn—Sacred History. In this book he started the 
theory that the gods were in reality human beings, who had 
been deified after their death. The geography, topography 
and archeology, which he required to prove his propositions, 
he invented himself. He declared that on his travels he had 
read of the most important actions of Uranus, Kronos and 
Zeus, in an inscription on a golden column in the Temple 
of Zeus Triphylios, on the island of Pancha, in the 
Southern Ocean. Now this island was not situated in the 
Southern Ocean; the only place of its existence was in the 
fertile brains of Euhemeros. This Sacred History is lost ; 
but the quotations from this book, as given by some authors, 
together with the fragments of the Latin translation by the poet 
Ennius, sufficiently prove that Euhemeros’ account of the strife 
with the Titans is essentially the same as that given by the 
Sibyllist. His very expressions often correspond to the letter 
with those in the Sibylline account. Uranus was, according to 
Euhemeros, a mighty king, who owed his name to his great 
knowledge of astronomy. It would only be repeating the 
Sibyl to give his version of the Titanic quarrels. Euhemeros 
was called a wicked atheist by his contemporaries and by 
some later authors. In the present age of comparative 
mythology his method is called shallow, unpoetical, and un- 
scientific. But, however easy it may be to sneer at his system, 
it was, nevertheless, a mighty effort in his days, and produced 
great consequences. 

When we consider the eagerness with which new theories 
are taken hold of by some people, who are dazzled by their 
novelty and their plausibility, we must not be surprised that 
the learned Jews of Alexandria, having become acquainted with 
the imposing mass of Greek myths, were only too glad to find 
a system ready at hand by means of which they could recon- 
cile them with their own monotheistic notions. I do not 
doubt but that they really believed the myths to be ancient 
history, which had been corrupted by the stupid, idol-ridden 
crowd. To them Euhemeros must have appeared in the light 
of a beneficent sage, and his system as the acme of wisdom. 
That his whole theory has been exploded is a fate that has 
been, and will be, met with by many systems which in their 
day were worshipped as oracles. 

After the narrative of the Titanic war, our Sibyl begins to 
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prophesy in good earnest. She narrates how the word of the 
great God flew into her heart, and bade her prophesy to all 
mankind. The house of Solomon will reign over the horse- 
men of Phoenicia and Macedonia and the isles. A second 
nation will be the Hellenic-Macedonian power, and then the 
Romans will rule over many countries and terrify all kings. 
Their avarice and greed will cause much misery to mankind 
until the reign of the seventh king of Hellenic origin over 
Egypt. Then the people of God will be strong again, and be 
the guides of life to mortals. 

Here we have reached one of the moot points at issue 
between Alexandre and Ewald. If we reckon from Alexander 
the Great as the first king, the seventh will be Ptolemeus VI., 
Philometor. He was taken prisoner by Antiochus Epiphanes 
in 170, and died in 146. Now, if we assume with Alexandre 
that by “the seventh king” Philometor was meant, then 
our oracle must have been composed before 170, for after that 
time Philometor was neither the sole nor the undisputed pos- 
sessor of the throne. In that case a large portion of the 
third Book (vv. 295-488) cannot belong to our Sibyllist, 
because it contains allusions to events after Philometor’s time. 
Alexandre, therefore, assigns that piece to a much later 
period. But if we assume, with Ewald and others, that the 
seventh king is Ptolemzus Physcon, then all those allusions 
may refer to contemporary facts, and the piece in question 
would be an integral part of our oracle, and the whole written 
during the latter years of Physcon, when he wielded undis- 
puted power. When comparing the arguments of Ewald 
and of Alexandre, it appears that Ewald, and before him 
Hilgenfeld, have proved their propositions, and the piece 
relegated by Alexandre to a later time has to be considered 
as a portion of our poem. It is curious that the author of 
the article in the Edinburgh Review, who follows Ewald’s 
guidance all along, agrees on this point with Alexandre. He 
says that it seems quite impossible that a pretending prophet, 
writing at any period subsequent to the successful rising 
under Judas Maccabeeus, or at least to the death of Simon in 
the year 156, could have given utterance, in the form of a pre- 
diction, to the high hopes which are embodied in these verses. 

But, first of all, Simon did not die in 156, but in 135; and, 
secondly, why could not such hopes be fostered by a poet 
living at the time of John Hyrcanus? But granted even that 
the poem dates from the early years of Simon, even in that 
case our author could have lived in the days of Physcon, for 
when Simon became High Priest, Philometor had been dead 
already for three years. 
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The Sibyl, speaking of the Jews, prophesies that misfortune 
will befall the pious men, who live about the temple of 
Solomon, who have their origin from Ur of the Chaldees. 
They do not turn themselves to the circuit of the sun, or of 
the moon, nor to monstrous phenomena on earth, nor to 
sorcerers, nor charmers, nor ventriloquism, nor Chaldean 
astrology, nor to the stars. They practise justice and virtue 
without greed for money. They have just weights and 
measures. They do not rob each other, nor remove the land- 
marks of their neighbours. The rich does not grieve the 
poor nor oppress the widow, but rather assists them, giving 
them part of the harvest, in obedience to the sacred law of 
God. A description follows of their miraculous wanderings 
through the desert under Moses’ leadership. God gave the 
law from Heaven, which they must faithfully observe. But 
they would have to leave their splendid temple and their 
country. Every land, every sea, will be full of them, 
but their own land will be empty of them. Their forti- 
fied hill, the temple of the great God, and the high walls, 
all will be cast to the earth, because of their sins and idolatry, 
They will be slighted by everyone for their customs. But 
happiness and great honour would return after seventy years 
of hardship. There is a royal clan whose family will not go 
down. It will reign in the course of time, and commence to 
build the temple of God. The poet alludes here to Zerubbabel, 
who was of the house of David. The kings of Persia, he con- 
tinues, will assist. God himself will give a holy dream in 
the night, and then the temple will be again as it was before. 
Our pretended Sibyl maintains her assumed part by feigning 
to be exhausted. She prays to God to relieve her, but God 
again orders her to prophesy to the whole earth. 

She first addresses Babylon, foretelling her utter ruin and 
destruction for having overthrown the temple. This passage 
is most poetical; in it, however, the Sibyl, in her ecstasies, 
seems to forget for once the part she plays, and shows her true 
colours in verses 312, 313: “And thou shalt be filled with 
blood, as thou hast formerly spilt the blood of good and righteous 
men, which even now cries to Heaven.” So difficult it is, even 
for ever so dexterous an imitator, to keep up aré/e throughout 
a work of about a thousand lines. 

The next vaticination is about Egypt (314-318), in which 
again the seventh generation of kings is mentioned. There- 
upon follow predictions about Gog and Magog, and the 
Libyans, and about the miseries of a great many cities, 
Passages, like the one that follows next, describing the great 
power and predicting the ultimate fall of Rome, chiefly in- 
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duced many learned men to consider a great part of the poem 
as having been written at a later date. Rome, they argue, 
had not risen yet to that power at the time of the poet of the 
other parts; neither could he have known of any reverses the 
Romans had sustained, nor of the full prosperity of that nation. 
But if the poem was composed in the later days of Ptolemzeus 
Physcon, after the fall of Corinth and Carthage, the poet could 
have justly described Rome as risen from earth to heaven. 
That he alludes to the ultimate fall of the virgin, the daughter 
of Rome, as he calls her—in imitation of the Biblical “ virgin, 
daughter of Zion”—has its ground in the conviction of the 
Jewish author, that it was to be a king from the holy land 
who would dictate in the end to the nations of the earth. 

After this follow the remarkable words :— 

"Eotat kai Japos dupos, éceitar Aros adyros Kai ‘Pwoyn pvyn, 
“Samos will become a heap of sand (ammos), Delos will dis- 
appear (adelos), Rome will be a village (rume).” I abstain, in 
going through the contents of our poem, from pointing out 
the places in Holy Writ to which the author refers; but I 
must make an exception in this case. First, because I am 
not aware that it has been pointed out before that this play 
upon words is an imitation of Zephaniah ii. 4. There we find 
a prophecy about Gaza, Ashkelon, Ashdod, and Ekron: “ For 
Gaza shall be forsaken and Ashkelon a desolate place; they 
shall drive Ashdod out at noon, and Ekron shall be uprooted.” 
About the first and the last cities the Hebrew text reads 
“py yWpy). ... AN Many my». The prophet is rather 
utilising the similarity of sound in Many my and Wy 
“pyn than playing upon the words ; the expressions are placed 
at the beginning and end of the-sentence, and thus avoid offend- 
ing good taste. In imitation of this our Sibyllist brings in 
his predictions about Samos, Delos, and Rome, in three con- 
secutive puns. 

And, secondly,if my surmise about an imitation of Zephaniah 
is correct, it would settle another point which is not without 
importance. For if the poet observed the play upon words 
in Zephaniah he must have read the Bible in Hebrew, for it is 
lost and quite unnoticeable in any translation. This circum- 
stance would at once raise our author above a large crowd 
of other Sibyllists and of Jewish Hellenistic writers—not, 
perhaps, excepting even Philo—whose knowledge of the Bible 
was only acquired from translations, because they were igno- 
rant of the Hebrew tongue. 

The author proceeds to depict the Messianic period. But 
that time will not come soon, other events will precede it. He 
alludes to Alexander of Macedon as a pretended descendant 
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of Jupiter, but in reality, he says, he is the offspring of slaves. 
He mentions the conquest of Macedon by the Romans; and 
consequently cannot have written before 146. He pays special 
attention to the fate of the Seleucides in an obscure passage, 
which has been satisfactorily explained by Hilgenfeld and 
Ewald, as referring to Antiochus Epiphanes, Alexander Balas, 
and Tryphon. The poet speaks of Troy, and calls Homer a 
lying writer, who certainly has much wit and eloquence, but 
borrowed from her, the Sibyl. After many predictions about 
Rome and various other heathen countries, the Sibyl was again 
exhausted, but God commanded her again to speak. This 
part is chiefly devoted to the glorification of the Jewish nation, 
the holy stock of righteous men, who will observe the counsels 
of the supreme God and will honour his temple by offerings. 
They do not serve idols, but every morning, when they rise 
from their beds, they consecrate their hands with water before 
honouring God, and above all they will be mindful of ‘holy 
wedlock. And after a description of the misfortunes and 
disturbances in nature, which will precede that happy con- 
summation, the Sibyl concludes with the words which I 
have discussed already, and which form, in my opinion, the 
natural conclusion of the whole poem. 

Having thus given an outline of the contents of the greater 
part of the third Book, I shall only add a few words about the 
other oracles which are presumably of Jewish origin. The 
first 96 verses were in my opinion not written by a Jew. A 
Jewish authorship can only be assumed by the most forced 
arguments, by a disputable explanation of the words &« 
XeBaortnvav, by assuming that the name Beliar (Belial), as a 
proper noun and applied toa kind of enemy of man, of an 
Anti-Christ, was a Jewish conception, and the like. 

The fourth Book is most probably the work of a Jew, nor 
is there any g ground to assume with Hilgenfeld, Ewald, and 
Delaunay,” that it was written by an Essene. When he speaks 
in depreciating words of a temple, he means, as is evident 
from the context, heathen temples. When he says: “‘ Happy 
will be those men who will love the great God, praying before 
eating and drinking,” he alludes to an absolutely Jewish rite, 
not one, which according to Ewald, points to an Essene. Nor 
is it a proof of either Christian or Essene authorship when 





1 Neither for the use of that word as a proper noun, nor for the whole con- 
ception, does any foundation exist in Jewish writings. Ewald’s remark (p. 56), 
that there exists no Antichrist against the more lifeless Jewish Messiah, is 
very striking. 

* Moines et Sibylles dans l’antiquité Judeo-Grecque. Paris, 1874. This 
author scents Essenism everywhere. 
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he says: “They abrogate all temples and altars, the seats of 
dumb stones, soiled with the blood of animals” ; for here again 
he speaks only of idol worship. They are soiled by the blood 
of offerings, but the same thing in the temple of the Jews, 
which was already destroyed, would tend to the glory of God. 
And thus he adds immediately (line 30) BrAéyouar 8 évds Beod 
eis péya xvdos. There is nothing strange in the fact of a 
man blaming in one case the very thing which, under other 
circumstances, he would praise. He is not indifferent to 
the destruction of the temple, which he calls the temple of 
God. And when he summons the Heathens to repent, to 
turn to God, and “to bathe their whole body in rivers,” he 
simply alludes to the bath which Jewish law demands of every 
proselyte. “They do not murder, nor steal, nor covet another 
man’s wife, nor do they commit unnatural vices. Other people 
do not imitate such piety and such manners, but sneer and 
laugh at them in their folly, and impute to them their evil 
doings. For the whole human race is incredulous, dde7cTov.” 
Thus at least the passage is usually translated. But I think 
dvcmcrov is to be taken in the less classical, passive meaning of 
untrustworthy, lying, in which sense the word is used by 
some later authors, and that the sentence is a reproduction of 
Psalm exvi. 11, “all men are lying.” The complaint about 
being laughed and sneered at, and having the evil doings of 
others imputed to them, is really quite in keeping with ex- 
periences of the Jews of all ages, and must certainly have 
emanated from a Jewish source. 

The fifth Book was also undoubtedly composed by a Jew. 
It breathes the most unbounded patriotism, and has peculiar 
beauties of its own. All alleged traces of a Christian author- 
ship of this book vanish one by one on closer inspection. And 
that passage which was thought to be the clearest evidence of 
the author’s Christian persuasion, is nothing but the hope of 
a reappearance of Moses. The words are: “ But an excellent 
man will again come from Heaven, the best of the Hebrews, 
whose hands approached the fruitful stick, who once stayed 
the sun, and spoke with beautiful speech and holy lips.” The 
“fruitful wood ” was explained as alluding to the cross. Ewald, 
however, understands the words as expressing the hope of a 
reappearance of Moses; but he gives no explanation. Badt 
gives only a confused explanation, because, like all com- 
mentators, he finds that mention is here made of Joshua, 
ds HAlov Tote oThoe, Who caused the sun to stand still. Who 
else can be meant here if not Joshua? The fact is that no 





1 Pf. 56, note 5. 
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mention whatever is made here of Joshua. But who else 
caused the sun to stand still, if not Joshua? Well, Moses 
himself, according to a very old Jewish tradition to be found 
in Midrash Tanchumah, and thence also in Rashi, to Exodus 
xvii. 18: “His hands were steady until the going down of 
the sun. The Amalekites had calculated the hours by means 
of their astrology. But Moses caused sun and moon to stand 
still, and confused their hours, and it is this to which the 
prophet Habakkuk alludes,’ when he says :—He (Moses under- 
stood) lifted up his hands on high. The sun and moon stood 
still.” The Sibyllist thus speaks only of Moses, who by lifting 
his staff stayed the sun and thus defeated the Amalekites, all 
perfectly in accordance with ancient Jewish traditions. The 
whole book would deserve a more minute analysis, but space 
does not allow it. 

After all, on considering the Jewish Sibylline oracles, the 
chief interest centres in the poem of which I have given 
a fuller description, namely the third Book. The whole 
is pervaded with a spirit of the purest monotheism. The 
author's love for his country and his race, his unshaken 
attachment to Jerusalem, his profound veneration of the law 
of God, are evident in almost every line. The ultimate 
greatness of the Jewish nation, the glorious restoration of 
Jerusalem, and the acknowledgment by the whole world of 
the religious doctrines of the Jews are to him not matters of 
faith, but certainty. His diction abounds with expressions 
taken from the Hebrew prophets, in whose works, it is plain, 
he was well read. Gfrédrer has proved that his philosophical 
and ethical views are those of the learned Alexandrian Jews 
of his age. Asa poem, his work may rank among the best 
productions of all ages. A special affection for Hellas is 
apparent ; the author evidently endeavours to amalgamate the 
myths, the wisdom, and the poetry of Greece, with the history 
and lore of Israel. But, as Ewald truly says, Hellas gave him 
only the rough material, and the outer garment; she furnished 
him only with her language and with a number of phrases, 
but it is Israel that supplied him with the spirit which ani- 
mates the whole. 

In his endeavour not to display his true colours, he only 
mentioned such Biblical precepts, the expediency and utility 
of which can be easily understood, the nymSwn, the Me 
my>ow. He excludes the opm, the AYyAw MIZE, command- 
ments of obedience, ritualistic commandments. That he 
mentions offerings, which are certainly ritualistic, is accounted 





! Ch. iii., end of verse 10 and beginning of verse 11. 
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for by the fact that the idea of sacrifices was not foreign to 
the Greek mind. Such precepts as have an exclusively 
national importance are also omitted. Not even the Sabbath 
is mentioned. 

Our author bears in this respect a close resemblance to 
Pseudo-Phocylides, whose work must be named here, although 
it is not of a Sibylline character. For the compiler of our 
collection, when he was tinkering together the most hetero- 
geneous elements, thought good to insert in the undoubtedly 
Christian second Book ninety-three verses from the Pseudo- 
Phocylidean poem. 

This false Phocylides was in reality a Jew, the question 
about whom has been finally settled by the late Jacob 
Bernays.’ But in one point our author stands high above 
Pseudo-Phocylides ; for the latter never openly and candidly 
condemns idolatry. In his endeavours to be taken for the 
ancient Phocylides, he is satisfied with keeping his aphorisms 
free from polytheistic colouring. Our Sibyllist, on the con- 
trary, fearlessly and vigorously denounces idolatry in all its 
phases. 

That he chose to promulgate his thoughts and feelings 
under the disguise of a Sibyl, must be accounted for by the 
times and the surroundings of the author. The two centuries 
after Ptolemzus Philadelphus were most fertile in the produc- 
tion of apocryphal books. But the growth of fictitious 
books was by no means confined to that period. When 
Bernays says that the profession of fabricating spurious books 
commenced with the attempts of Onomacritus, in the time of 
Pisistratus, and lasted till late in the Middle Ages, this is 
only to be understood of such books as were written in Greek. 
Generally speaking, however, what Bentley said is true, that 
the making of spurious books is almost as old as letters. 
But the period mentioned before was particularly prolific in 
that branch of workmanship. The rivalry and competition 
between the courts of Alexandria and Pergamus in enriching 
their libraries certainly gave a great impetus to that kind 
of activity, which was industriously pursued by people of all 
creeds. But it would be a mistake to apply the same hard 
and fast rule to all works of that kind, and to hold, for 
instance, Ovid guilty of fraud for his epistles of heroes and 
heroines, equally with downright forgers. 

The Jews of Alexandria also occupied themselves to a great 
extent with that kind of work. We must, therefore, not be 





1 Some of his opinions have been opposed, but not with sufficient argu- 
ments, 
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surprised, however sad it may be, that there were Christian 
scholars who put the whole stigma attached to such fraudulent 
authorship upon the Jews. Valckenaer, in his learned essay 
on the Jew Aristobulus, shows that this teacher of Ptolemzeus 
was a great culprit in that line. But he lays more to his 
charge than he really committed; and, says Valckenaer, he 
was so glad to find that a Jew, and not a Christian, was the 
author of those forgeries ; for, although his was a pious fraud, 

et he much rather sees a lying Jew to be the cheat than a 
Christian, That he himself in his essay has to speak of 
religious forgeries committed by Christians is of no account, 
as it seems. Even the great Béckh, so well known also for 
his humanity, in one of his earlier writings! speaks, in con- 
nection with some verses falsely ascribed to the tragic poet, 
of the rather impious than pious fraud, which is ingrained 
in the nature of the Jews. And, curiously enough, a few 
lines before this tirade, on the very same page, he mentions 
the fictitious drama Clytemnestra, as written by a monk, and 
afew pages after, a Christian interpolation in an alleged 
letter of Plato. 

Now one should think that no work is more calculated 
to dispel such bias than the books of the Sibylline Oracles. 
The greater part of them was written by Christians, with 
the deliberate purpose of propagating Christianity by these 
means. We find that Alexandre endeavours to defend their 
authors, and that he finds the deception venial, because it 
was the.literary fashion in those days for authors to pass 
their works off under some old celebrated name; and that 
the writers of the Sibylline poems never had any direct 
intention of fraud, but used this form only as the most con- 
venient one for circulating their views among the heathens. 
One would suppose that Alexandre would mete out equal 
justice to the Jewish Sibyllists. But no! He gladly seizes an 
opportunity (p. 352) of falling foul of the Jews generally 
in a terrible onslaught on the author of the fitth book. 
That man is to him, if not a Jew, certainly of Jewish ex- 
traction, because he displays the true nature of a Jew, in 
his blindly sticking to the Old Testament; in his uncon- 
quered faithfulness to his country and his religion, which is 
rather fanatical attachment than sincere piety. He shows 
nothing of that sanctity which pervades the other books, 
He cannot have the advantage of the excuse of pious fraud. 
He either wrote from hatred to the Romans, or in order to 





1 Grecee Tragadia principum , . . num ea que supersunt genuine 
omnia sint, etc. Heidelberg, 1808, p. 146. 
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get money from Jews and Judaizing Christians for his praises 
of the Jews and his merciless invective against the Romans. 
I fear the fate of Balaam overtook the learned Alexandre 
when he was writing these words. _ Even whilst writing, his 
intended condemnation, against his will, turned for the most 
part into a warm eulogy. It is worth noticing how blind 
fanaticism and mercenary motives, two very incongruous 
incentives indeed, are described here as acting on the same 
persons at the same time. 

Quite a new theory was started by Frankel. He sees in 
the Jewish Oracles, and in some other supposititious books 
written by Jews, an Alexandrian Hagada, which was totally 
different from the Hagada of Palestine. These poems were, 
according to Frankel, never intended for heathen, but 
exclusively for Jewish readers. This theory is, in my opinion, 
untenable. The rigorous exclusion of all ritualistic and all 
specially national Biblical precepts from these poems, shows 
clearly that they at least were intended to be read by non- 
Jews. Their authors, inspired by their faith in the glorious 
future of Israel, imbued with its sublime teachings, but tinged 
at the same time with the philosophical ideas of their age, 
and struck with the grandeur and beauty of the literature of 
Hellas, wished to bring these various elements into harmony, 
and to place the results before the eyes of the Gentiles 
with the most fascinating art at their command. They found 
that the system of writing books under borrowed names 
was almost openly practised, and they lacked the moral 
power of rising above the spirit of their age. and their 
surroundings. They are certainly neither more nor less guilty 
than a host of other writers of their own time and of subse- 
quent ages; but however venial their mode of proceeding may 
be, it can never be fully justified before the forum of truth 
and religion. Ewald holds that the use of the Sibyl was a 
poetical license, similar to the invocation of the Muses by a 
modern poet, with this difference, that a poet calling on the 
Muses, may relate that which they inspire him with in their 
name; but that a Sibyl, according to the accepted usage, was 
always to speak of herself. Granted even this most Tenient 
view of the matter, it ill accords with that veneration of 
the Holy Scriptures which we should expect from a Jewish 
scholar of those days, for him to assume, under whatever pre- 
text, the title of a prophet, and to pass off his composition as 
the word of God revealed to him. However much we may 
try to excuse these Jewish Sibyllists, it cannot be denied that 
they have cast a slur on the fair fame of the Jewish sages. 
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The learned Fabricius! is of opinion that none of the oracles 
were composed by Jews, that all of them were written by 
Christians. And what are the arguments he bases his opinion 
on? Let us hear his words. “Jews,” he said, “never used to 
spread false prophecies among the heathens, but were in this 
respect most religiously careful ; and while they were pos- 
sessed of the true and Divine prophets at home, they were 
solicitous neither to add anything to them nor to take any- 
thing from them. There is scarce any mention made of, and 
never any value put upon the Sibylline books by the Jews, 
Josephus does, indeed, by the way, mention them, but that 
only once; Philo not once. Nor, that I can possibly learn, 
have the Talmudic writers any regard for them. We never 
read that the heathens brought against the Jews the charge 
that they forged or interpolated the Sibylline verses, though 
we do read such an accusation against Christians.” I wish I 
were able to conclude my essay with these words of Fabricius, 
who, in his estimation of the Jewish sages of old, is, on the 
whole, so correct. But I cannot do this. Confronted by the 
practices of these Egyptian Sibyllists I am obliged to gainsay 
Fabricius, and that it should be so is a circumstance which I 
cannot but call highly deplorable. 


S. A. Hirscu. 





1 Bibliotheca Graeca, I, 1, 183. 
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NOTES UPON THE DATE AND RELIGIOUS VALUE 
OF THE BOOK OF PROVERBS. 


THE wisdom literature of the Old Testament—Proverbs, 
Job, Ecclesiastes — presents to the biblical student many 
features both of interest and perplexity. Proverbs alone is 
sufficient to show that these three books are the outcome 
of a class of authors, who, in spite of individual differences, 
shared certain common characteristics that marked off their 
writings from those of Prophet, Psalmist, or Lawgiver. But 
the value of the wisdom literature when regarded as an 
element in the history of the Jewish Religion, would be con- 
siderably increased if we could be sure of the dates when its 
chief productions were compiled. Of Ecclesiastes we know at 
least that it could not have been written till far on in the 
history of the Second Temple. Outside the limits of the Canon 
we also possess a large and important monument of Hebrew 
wisdom (the book of Sirach), the date of which can be fixed 
with tolerable accuracy and precision. But when the great 
poem of Job was composed is even now uncertain, and what 
is yet more unfortunate, in regard to the Proverbs themselves, 
the earliest, most comprehensive, and in many respects most 
instructive of the wisdom books, it is still disputed whether 
they are to be used as evidence for the religion of the First 
Temple or of the Second. 

It is clear that those who accept either the pre- or post- 
exilie origin of Proverbs can draw from them many an 
important illustration in their general picture of Israel’s 
morality and religious faith. Thus from the pre-exilic point 
of view one can discuss how far the teaching of “the Wise” 
may have aided the triumph of the higher prophetic doctrine, 
or again one can use the undoubted monotheism of the 
Proverbs to refute those who would deny the appearance of 
such a conception before the destruction of the Jewish State. 
If the post-exilic date is assumed, one can point out how the 
supposed peculiar aridity and eudzmonism of the latter 
Judaism already showed themselves in the gnomes of the 
Sages, or how the universalist tendencies of the greater 
Prophets had engendered a religious humanism, which, stimu- 
lated by the influence of Hellenic culture, was only swept 
away by the ill-timed violence of Antiochus Epiphanes. 
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The pre-exilic origin of Proverbs (with the exception of 
chapters xxx. and xxxi.) is still, I believe, adhered to by 
the majority of scholars. It has been defended in Holland 
by Hooykas and Kuenen, in Germany by Delitzsch and 
Nowack, in England by Davidson and Cheyne. On the other 
side there stand the Nestor of biblical criticism, Edward 
Reuss, and the great enricher of post-exilic literature, 
Bernhard Stade.' The last-named scholar will not even use 
the help of Proverbs in his sketch of the Jewish Religion in 
the period between Nehemiah and Alexander the Great, 
and his disciple and continuer, Holtzmann, treats of Pro- 
verbs, Sirach and Pseudo-Phocylides in one and the same 
chapter. 

In the present paper it is proposed to put together the main 
arguments on either side of the question, with a short criticism 
of their respective merits. 

The evidence adducible is both internal and external. That 
the book from chapter x. to xxix. is a stringing together of 
gnomes, many of which must have been in existence a con- 
siderable time before the collections themselves were made, is 
indisputably evident, but for the purpose of illustrative quo- 
tation it is the date of the whole collections which is of the 
greater importance. For the collector will probably have 
picked out from, adapted and added to the material before him ; 
and it is precisely the religious Proverbs that are least likely 
to reflect the religious views of any other age than his own. 
The heading in chapter x., affixed to the first collection (x.- 
xxii. 16) “Proverbs of Solomon” can scarcely be used as a 
good argument for a pre-exilic date, when one remembers how 
exceedingly improbable it is that a single one of our 150 Psalms 
is due to David, and how entirely out of place any of the 
religious and moral Proverbs would be in the mouth of King 
David’s son.? Nor can the value of the heading for chapters 





1 Hooykas, Procve cener Geschiedenis der Beoefening van de Wijsheid onder 
de Hebreén (1862). Kuenen, Historisch-critisch onderzoeck naar het Ontstaan 
en de Verzameling van de Boeken des ouden Verbonds, Derde Deel, 1st edition 
(1865). Delitzsch, Commentary on Proverbs (1873), or Article “ Spriiche Solo{ 
monis,” in Herzog-Plitt’s Real-Encyhklopidie fiir Protestantische Theologie und 
Kirche, 2nd ed. Nowack, “ Commentary on Proverbs,” in the Aurzgefasstes 
exegetisches Handbuch zum Alten Testament (1883). Cheyne, Jub and Solo- 
mon; or the Wisdom of the Old Testament (1887). Davidson, “ Proverbs,” 
in Encyclopedia Britannica. 9thed. Reuss, Geschichte der heiligen Schrif- 
ten Alten Testaments (1881), or La Bible, Ancien Testament. Sixiéme 
Partie. Philosophie Religicuse et Morale des Hébreux (1878). Stade, Ge- 
schichte des Volks Israel. Vol. II., p. 216, 292. 

? The origin of the tradition attributing the Proverbs to Solomon will be 
similar to that attributing the Psalms to David. Compare Stade, Grschichte 
des Volks Israel, Vol. I., 309 f. 
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XXV.-xxix. be assessed at a much higher rate. “These are also 
Proverbs of Solomon which the men of Hezekiah, King of 
Judah, copied out (NyM).” Nowack, indeed, while denying 
that the Proverbs which the men of Hezekiah thought to be 
Solomon’s were really his, considers that we have no ground 
whatever to doubt the accuracy of the heading so far as it 
refers to Hezekiah (p. xxvii). Prof. Cheyne, too, says “ That 
Hezekiah was the instigator of the compilation need not 
be disputed” (p. 143). But the value to be set on headings 
of this kind could not counterweigh any good internal 
evidence drawn from the compilation itself. Even if Hezekiah 
did attempt a collection of Proverbs, we can not be sure that 
we possess that collection in chapters xxv.-xxix. of our 
present book. The word “also” in the heading to those . 
chapters proves that its author (clearly not one of Hezekiah’s 
“men” himself) was already aware of the existence of chap- 
ters x.-xxii. 16, but it can almost conclusively be proved that 
xxv.-xxix. must nevertheless have had an entirely indepen- 
dent origin. Thus the men of Hezekiah could not have done 
what the heading attributes to them—gathered up the re- 
maining fragments of Solomon’s gnomic wisdom—and this 
fact seems to throw doubt upon the accuracy of the whole 
assertion. And it is also true, though perhaps of no par- 
ticular moment, that the books of Chronicles know nothing 
of Hezekiah’s labours in collecting Solomonic Proverbs. 

Next let us consider the external evidence which can be 
drawn from illustrative passages in other books of the Bible. 
The question is at what age we are to look for the first ap- 
pearance of a class of teachers, who, though looking at 
religion from their own distinctive point of view, were yet in 
sympathy with the main principles of the prophetical doctrine. 
The evidence culled from the Prophets does not really go very 
far. Isaiah once or twice uses words or phrases which belon 
to the distinctive phraseology of the wisdom literature, but 
this does not prove that the wise men of his day were the 
thoroughly religionised wise men of our canonical Proverbs. 
Thus for instance, in Isaiah xxix. 24, it is said “They also 
that erred in spirit shall get understanding (m"2), and they 
that murmured shall receive instruction” (mp> “A word in 
the gnomic style, six times in Proverbs,” Cheyne). So also 
the passage, Isaiah xxviii. 23-29 is considered gnomic (notice 
especially the word yyy in v. 29, which also occurs Micah 
vi. 9). But it cannot be said that moral lessons drawn from 





1 Compare Reuss, Geschichte, §§ 400-403, or La Bible, VI., pp. 150-157, and 
Stade, Geschichte, Vol. IL., p. 216. 
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the processes of agriculture are found in Proverbs, and in 
Isaiah xxxii. 6-9, another passage with a certain gnomic tinge, 
the words x3,! s4y5 and 2°73 are not specially characteristic 
of them. 

A parallel instance of another kind is furnished by Jeremiah 
ix. 23, of which the thought elosely resembles Proverbs xx. 24, 
xvi. 9. Isaiah, it is said, emphasizes strongly the excellence 
of “wisdom” as a special gift of God. Thus (xi. 2) the spirit 
of God, which is to rest upon the Messiah, is divided up into 
a spirit of mM and M3, a spirit of MZy and M23, a spirit 
of Py and » AS, and in xxxiii. 6, the “steadfastness ” of the 
regenerate Judah’s “times” is said to consist in “a store of 
salvations,’ and in “wisdom and knowledge.”? Are these 
passages sufficient evidence for Prof. Cheyne’s view that “the 
prophets in tone and phraseology are sometimes evidently 
influenced by their fellow teachers,’ whose “friendly feeling” 
they thus returned ?(p. 120.) On this hypothesis it is surpris- 
ing that they do not more definitely refer to them. Kuenen, 
Hooykas and others have thought they saw such references 
in Amos v. 10 (compare Hosea iv. 4) and Isaiah xxix. 21, 
where there are friendly allusions to those who reprove in the 
gate (-yuin reir). But these passages probably allude to the 
judges, and are at any rate too slight and unsupported to allow 
of any deduction as to the existence of a class of religious wise 
men being validly drawn from them.2 What Isaiah and 
Jeremiah rather seem to point to is the existence of men whose 
wisdom was opposed to the prophetic teaching. Thus Isaiah 
inveighs against those.“ who are wise in their own eyes, and 
in their own view are understanding” (v. 21; compare Pro- 
verbs iii. 7, xxvi. 12) where Prof. Cheyne finds a possible 
allusion to “the indifferentist or humanist section of the class 
of ‘wise men,’ who had no positive religious belief” (compare 
also Isaiah xxviii. 14-22, xxix. 14-20, Jeremiah iv. 22, viii. 9), 
but in these passages we must, with Prof. Cheyne, probably 
understand, not like Ewald, “an opposition party of sceptical 
wise men,” but either generally those who are (? afterwards) 
so often referred to in Proverbs as having “ broken through 
the restraints of law and religion,’ or the politicians of the 
court, who were “ popularly considered ‘wise men’ but not in 





‘ For Sap, meaning fool, Proverbs generally uses bpp. 

2 Perhaps it should be noticed that Stade regards both these passages as 
post-exilic. 

3 Hooykas, however, lays much stress upon these passages, and strongly 
denies that the “ Reprovers in the Gate” can possibly mean the Judges 
(pp. 163, 123-127). His list of allusive passages in the Prophets (p. 37) is, I 
think, exaggerated. 
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the technical sense” of the book of Proverbs (page 120). By 
far the most significant allusion to the “wise men” is in 
Jeremiah xviii. 18, where the prophet’s enemies are repre- 
sented as saying, “Come, and let us devise devices against 
Jeremiah; for teaching (7714) shall not perish from the priest, 
nor counsel (mxy) from the wise, nor the word (727) from the 
prophet.” Yet here again it should be noted that the wise 
men referred to are not Jeremiah’s followers, but the allies of 
his assailants. 

On the whole not much, whether for or against a pre-exilic 
date, can be won from the allusions in the Prophets. Yet 
it would seem probable that the wise men of Isaiah and 
Jeremiah’s days were not yet thoroughly penetrated with the 
spirit of the Yahvistic religion. “Wisdom” was originally 
a wide term with many applications. It was not thought 
to be the privilege of Israel only. The Edomites were 
famous for their wisdom, there were “wise men” also in 
Egypt (Jer. xlix. 7, Obad. 8, Isaiah xix. 11, 1 Kings iv. 31). It 
was only gradually that every branch of wisdom was re- 
garded as the special gitt of God. Thus Hiram the builder, 
whose father was a man of Tyre, “was filled (= happened to 
be filled) with wisdom and understanding and knowledge to 
work all works in brass” (1 Kings vii. 14), whereas in Exodus 
xxxi. 3 (a late chapter, see Kuenen, Hewateuch, § 6 n13) 
Bezaleel is directly filled “with the spirit of God, in wisdom 
and in understanding, and in knowledge and in all manner of 
workmanship” (compare Exodus xxxv. 31, 34, 35, and for 
agricultural skill as due to God, Isaiah xxviii. 26). The 
(/ exilic) Deuteronomist bids the Israelites look for the mark 
of their own peculiar wisdom, in “keeping and doing” the 
“statutes and judgments” which had been given them by 
God and taught to them by Moses (Deut. iv. 6). 

From the external evidence obtainable from passages outside 
Proverbs let us now turn to the internal evidence which the 
various collections themselves supply. 

The language of Proverbs (apart from chapters xxx., xxxi., 
which by pretty general consent belong to the post-exilic epoch) 
does not seem to offer any very convincing proofs on either 
side. The Aramaisms which were adduced by Hartmann so long 
ago as 1833, are rebutted by Kuenen in his Onderzoek. Prof. 
Cheyne too thinks that his instances “ require testing,” and 
that “an argument of this sort (except in more extreme 
cases) is not conclusive as to date” (page 168). . The gnomic 
form of the Proverbs would seem to stamp them as ancient, 
but ancient proverbs can be edited and adapted in a later era. 
The pithy distichs of the first collection (x.-xxii. 16) ap- 
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parently mark them out as not only the oldest portion of the 
book, but in themselves of great antiquity, and many scholars 
hold this view. Prof. Davidson, on the other hand, believes 
that the Hezekian collection (xxv.-xxix.) is the earlier in date. 
Its maxims, “ particularly those in xxv.-xxvii., approach much 
nearer to what we should imagine the early popular proverb 
to have been than many of those in the other large collection ; 
they are simple, usually contain a comparison, and have none 
of the abstractness which characterises many of the maxims 
in x.-xxii. This may be regarded as a guarantee of their great 
antiquity” (page 8792). Nosafe conclusions can thus be drawn 
from either the language or the form of the Proverbs; the 
balance, so far as I am able to judge, seems to incline towards 
the pre-exilic period. 

We tread firmer ground when we come to deal with the 
contents of the book, and the inferences that may be gathered 
both from what it says and from what it leaves unmentioned. 

Even a cursory reader of Proverbs cannot fail to have 
noticed how wholly disconnected with Israel and its fortunes 
are the religion and the morality which they teach. God is 
indeed called by his Jewish name Yahveh, but the word 
Israel does not occur once. The aspirations and the calamities 
of their people are never alluded to by these calmly con- 
templative Sages; its institutions and its history are alike 
unnoticed. Thus no mention is made of priest or prophet 
(except one doubtful allusion in xxix. 18), the coming of the 
Messiah or of the messianic age is not desired or antici- 
pated, and idolatry receives no reprimand. Thus we hav. 
apparently to assume the existence of a class of teachers who 
were earnest inculcators of justice, temperance, and truth, and 
who closely identified the practice of these virtues with 
religion (= the fear of Yahveh), but who showed no particular 
interest in Israel’s national religious institutions or in the men 
whose life was bound up with them. If this class of teachers 
lived before the exile, we must add that, while they agreed 
with the Prophets that moral wickedness is irreconcileable 
with the fear of Gud, they paid no attention whatever (although 
they were not theorists but practical men of the world) to the 
other great popular sin of that time, to the degraded worship 
of Yahveh and to the worship of other gods. 

One cannot help wondering whether in the troubled times 
that lie between the 9th or 8th century and the fall of the 
Jewish State, when the popular religion and the higher 
teaching of the Prophets were fighting for the mastery, there 
is room for these sober teachers, who, interested as they are 
in the moral and religious well-being of their people, never 
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allude to the very subject round and in which, according to 
the Prophets, the religious and moral deflections of the people 
circle and centre. Moreover, in the teaching of Proverbs there 
seems no allusion to any existing difference of opinion as to 
what goodness and badness imply; yet the good and the bad 
form two sharply contrasted classes, one God-fearing and 
strictly moral, the other heedless of all restraint, whether 
human or divine. It appears to be assumed that the judg- 
ment passed upon the moral worth of both classes would be 
acknowledged as true by any ordinary listener or reader. 
This argument for a post-exilic date is well brought out by 
Prof. Oort, so far as Proverbs i.-ix. are concerned, in an 
essay in the Theologisch Tijdschrift (1885). Something of the 
same kind had already been urged for the whole book by 
Vatke in his famous Biblische Theoloyie. Vatke holds that 
the wise men were the successors of the Prophets, the pro- 
phetic enthusiasm or inspiration passing into the form of 
contemplative reflection. “The former opposition between 
the outward worship and the freer prophetic teaching was 
now changed into the careful adhesion to the letter of the 
Levitical Law on the one hand, and on the other into a free 
reflectiveness which even got rid of particularism altogether. 
Meanwhile the lyric inspiration continued, uniting in itself 
and reconciling both these opposite moods” (pages 552 and 
563). But without estimating the value of this more general 
argument, which rests on an interpretation of the develop- 
ment of Judaism between Nehemiah and the Maccabees 
which cannot in this place be even adequately explained, 
far less criticised, it must, I think, be allowed that the 
absence of any allusion to idolatry is an exceedingly power- 
ful piece of evidence for the post-exilic date. How is it to 
be explained, cries Reuss, that a book which sets itself to 
preach all human duties, to inculcate all the virtues, and to 
combat all the foibles and evil passions of the human heart, 
could have forgotten or neglected this prime aberration, the 
source of so many vices, if it was still in existence when the 
compilation was made ? (La Bible, V1., page 156.) 

Delitzsch’s explanation—that the wise men, true to their 
universalism, leaving the battle with heathenism to the 
Prophets, confined themselves to their special vocation of 
naturalising in the Yahvistic religion the treasures of general 
moral and religious truth, and using them for the ennoblement 





! Thus Holtzmann regards Proverbs as the product of the Ptolemxan epoch, 
when the gradual diffusion of Hellenic culture was making many Jews turn 
their main atiention to the general and universal elements in their national 


religion. 
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of Israelites as men—seems to me scarcely adequate (page 35, 
compare Hooykas, pages 61-62). 

Yet if the absence of any reference to idolatry favours a 
post-exilic date, is it so sure that the silence respecting the 
priesthood points in the same direction? And, above all, 
what is the attitude of Proverbs to the Law, which after 
Nehemiah becomes the acknowledged standard of religious 
practice ? 

By the beginning of the second century before Christ, the 
Law and the priesthood were too closely connected with 
Jewish piety for even one of the wise men to neglect them. 
The attitude of Sirach is very significant. He does not 
disguise the purely Jewish character of the wisdom he teaches ; 
he offers prayers for Israel’s prosperity and for the conversion 
of the nations in the manner of the Psalmists. The Law he 
speaks of is unquestionably the Pentateuch, and next to the 
fear of the Lord comes the reverence of his priests (vii. 29). 
Wisdom itself is practically identified with “the Book of the 
Covenant of the Most High God” (xxiv. 23). It would seem 
as if an interval of many long years, and not merely a dif- 
ference of character or view, must separate this writer from 
the authors of Proverbs. In Proverbs it is doubtful whether 
the m7 and the Ay» which are now and again mentioned 
refer to the Pentateuch at all! Both Delitzsch and Hooykas 
strongly deny that they can ever bear this application. “The 
word 7™1n,” says the former, “has a far wider and less definite 
connotation than that of the written Sinaitic Law (ep. xxviii, 
4, xxix. 18, with xxviii. 7, xiii. 14, and similar passages).” 
Kuenen, in his Onderzoek, thinks this assertion exaggerated. 
In his opinion, xxviii. 4, 7, probably, and xxviii. 9, xxix. 18, 
certainly refer to a written code. Even these last two verses 
are, however, doubtful : 


Re that turneth away his ear from hearkening to the Law, 
Even his prayer is an abomination. 

Where there is no vision (})tM) the people grow wild, 

But if they keep the Law, they are happy. 


In the last passage 7714 may very probably refer to the 
prophetic teaching, and in the former to God’s revealed 
word generally. At any rate, the references to the TN 
in Proverbs, even if they exist, are very different in kind from 
those in Sirach. There are, moreover, few allusions to parti- 
cular enactments. The most important is in iii. 9: “ Honour 
the Lord with thy substance (43179) and with the first fruits 





' Compare the passages x. 8; xiii. 13, 14; xvi. 20; xix. 16; xxviii. 4,7, 9; 
xxix. 18; xxxi. 26; i. 8; ii. 1; iii. 1; iv. 2,4; vi. 20, 23; vii. 1, 2. 
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of all thy increase (Jmsan 5D AYN)! Vows are re- 
ferred to in xx. 25, vii. 15, and Lev. v. 1 would seem to be 
the legal basis of xxix. 24, Kuenen, on the other hand, has 
pointed out that vi. 31 seems to conflict with Ex. xxi. 37 and 
vii. 15 with Deut. xii. 17. 

Prof. Davidson asks very pertinently whether these meagre 
allusions to the Law are compatible with the hypothesis 
of a post-exilic date. If other arguments are sufficient to 
substantiate that hypothesis, a later date than the begin- 
ning of the fourth century will at any rate hardly be 
conceivable. To these more general considerations I will 
now add a variety of more particular arguments on either 
side. First may come those which tell for the pre-exilic 
date. 

(1.) Excluding the undoubtedly post-exilic thirtieth chapter, 
the authors of Proverbs do not show any trace of religious per- 
plexity. The old doctrine of accurate earthly retribution 
satisfies them still. If it be said that Sirach accepts this 
doctrine no less than the Sages of Proverbs, and that he, too, 
puts forward no doubt as to the justice of God, Prof. David- 
son replies that this is because Sirach, although aware ot these 
speculations, “consciously declines to entertain them” (p. 
881 @). 

(2.) There are several proverbs in the collection which would 
have no application in the post-exilice period, and would scarcely 
have even been incorporated into a compilation made at that 
time ; such are xxii. 28, xxiii. 10, xxix. 18. 

(3.) The kings occupy a prominent place in Proverbs. In 
x.-xxii. 16 the references to kingship seem to accentuate its 
good side (xiv. 35, xvi. 10-15, xx. 8, 26, 28, xxii. 11; ep. also 
xxiv. 21): in xxv.-xxix., we hear more of the evils wrought by 
bad kings and foolish rulers (xxix. 2, xxviii. 2,16). Thus it 
is supposed that x.-xxii. 16 dates from the earlier and better 
period of the monarchy, xxv.-xxix. from the days of its de- 
cline and fall. As to this last point, Prof. Davidson, in arguing 
for the earlier date of xxv.-xxix. has already shown its partial 
weakness (p. 8834). It has also been said that Sirach never 
refers to kings, but this is an error (vii. 4, 5, x. 3, xi 5. Cp. 
Proverbs xxxi. 4, Ecclesiastes iv. 18, viii. 4, xi. 6, 17,20). It is, 
therefore, quite possible that the kings of Proverbs did not 
reign in Samaria or Jerusalem. 

(4.) The condition of society in i.-ix., which is generally 
acknowledged to be later than x.-xxix., favours a pre-exilic 





' Hooykas (page 154, note 2) defends Ewald’s translation, “More than 
thy substance, etc.” 
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date. The city in which the scene is laid is populous, and 
enjoys much material prosperity. Prof. Cheyne consequently 
argues that before the time of Sirach, there is no period in the 
post-exile history in which the life of Jerusalem can have 
resembled the picture given of it in Proverbs i.-ix. (p. 168). 
It might, however, be noted, on the other side, that even 
Haggai already speaks of men dwelling in “inlaid houses.” 

(5.) There are many reminiscences of Deuteronomy in Pro- 
verbs i.-ix. (ep. iii. 3, vi. 21, vii. 3, with Deut. vi. 4-9; 
xi. 18-21, and iii. 12 with Deut. viii. 5). Who, asks Delitzsch, 
can fail to hear in Prov. i. 7-ix. an echo of the Shema of 
Deuteronomy? (p. 29). It is therefore supposed that i.-ix. 
was written only shortly after Deuteronomy, that is, between 
Josiah and the fall of Jerusalem. 

(6.) There is no trace of any post-exilic narrow-mindedness 
and sterility (Nowack). This argument seems to me of little 
or no value. Are not Jonah and Ruth undoubtedly post- 
exilic, and, turning the tables upon Nowack, is a catholicity of 
temperament to be expected, outside the Prophets, before the 
Captivity ? 

The counter-arguments for the later date include the fol- 
lowing : 

(1.) The high position assigned to woman, and the pre- 
vailing monogamic point of view seem incongruous with an 
early period in the nation’s history ; moreover, it is only the 
Judaism of the Second Temple which came to lay such great 
stress upon chastity. The “strange woman” forms a pro- 
minent theme of chapters i.-ix., but she is not unknown in 
the earlier collections (cp. xxii. 14, xxiii. 27, 28). Prof. Oort 
lays the greatest stress upon this argument in his essay upon 
i-ix. It is not quite clear, however, who the “ strange 
woman ” is. Some, ¢.g. Reuss, think she is always a wife, an 
adulteress pure and simple, and not a foreigner; the mere harlot, 
he holds, is not alluded to in i.-ix. While in xxiii. 28, he trans- 
lates the 72% and the M2) by courtisane and la femme adultére, 
as if they were separate people, in vi. 26 he renders ™w*s 
m2" and ws Mws as if they were one and the same person. 
It seems more probable, to judge at least by vi. 26, that the 
Sage warns his pupils against harlotry as well as adultery. 
With some other scholars, Prof. Oort holds that the strange 
woman (71753) is a foreigner, and finds an extra proof of 
the late origin of i.-ix. in the inclination to doubt the 
capacity for chastity in the married women of foreigners.’ 





1 Compare especially ii. 17. Delitzsch’s note is confused. If 1°33 must 
mean foreigner, how are dx, and “the covenant of her God” to be ex- 
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(2.) Stade thinks that the personification of wisdom and her 
relation to Deity in chap. viii. were not the fruit of unaided 
Jewish speculation. He detects in them the influence of Hel- 
lenism. If this is denied, it is at least probable that they repre- 
sent a later stage of thought than that of Deutero-Isaiah (ep. 
Reuss, La Bible, V1., 156). 

(3.) Possible parallels between Isaiah ii. and Prov. i.-1x. have 
also been alleged. Compare Prov. ii. 15, Is. lix. 8; Prov. i. 
24, Is. Ixv. 12, Ixvi. 4.3 

(4.) There are several parallels between Proverbs and the 
Psalms. If the post-exilic origin of the Psalms is assumed, 
the parallels are obviously important. Psalms xxxvii. and 
xlix. present many features akin to Proverbs, while some of 
the more isolated parallels are the following:? Prov. x. 7, 
28, Ps. exii. 6, 10; Prov. x. 22, Ps. exxvii. 2: Prov. xiv. 21, 
Ps. xli. 2; Prov. xv. 11, Ps. Cxxxix. 8; Prov. xv. 25, Ps. exlvi. 

Prov. xix. 21, Ps. xxxiii. 11; Prov. xx. 12, Ps. xciv. 9; 
Prov. xxi. 31, Ps. xx. 7; Prov. xxiii. 6, Ps. exli. 4 

(5.) I venture to add here an argument, of the validity 
of which I feel doubtful, but which still deserves consideration. 
It is the use of S»sw (Sheol) in Proverbs. Prof. Cheyne, with 
many other scholars, has denied that the idea of a future 
(blessed) life was known to the Sages, and it is undoubtedly a 
fact that even Sirach, following his predecessors, somewhat 
pointedly asserts the finality of death, as if other notions 
were current in his day, but seemed to him outlandish and 
false (ep. also Ecclesiastes). Yet Oehler has already indicated 
how mysterious a veil is thrown over the death of the righteous 
in Proverbs? Sheol seems to be the lot of the wicked only. 
The attitude of the Sages is not unlike that of the authors of 
the late Psalms xlix. or lxxiii. Delitzsch, in drawing conclu- 
sions from the corrupt distichs xii. 28 and xiv. 32 (see Cheyne, 
pp. 122, 123), goes obviously too far, but he is right in saying 





plained? Oort translates nds by Icideman (guide), eproedcr (teacher), 
(LXX. éaccadiav), and thinks it refers to God, but the God is her own God, 
not Israel's. This partial acknowledgment of a foreign God he compares w ith 
Malachii.11. In chapters vi. and vii. he thinks married women are referred 
to; in ii. and v. “ hetairai.” including harlots. 

‘ The general resemblances between Isaiah lix. and Prov. i.-ix. are not 
without significance. “The Prophet,” according to Prof. Cheyne, “is, at 
any rate, influenced by some proverbial work similar to Prov. i.-ix.” (p. 166). 
Prof. Graetz (Geschichte, 2b, 334) lays considerable stress upon the parallelism, 
and holding Isaiah lix. to be exilic, relegates Prov. i.-ix. to the exilic period 
also. Against this view chapter vii. alone seems to offer insuperable obstacles. 
But Isaiah lix. is probably not exilic, but post-exilic. Cp. the review of 
Kuenen’s Onderzock, in the April number of this Review. 

* With Prov. i.-ix. the parallels are more numerous. 

3 Alttestamentliche Theologic, p. 858. 
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that Sheol in Proverbs does not refer to death in general, but 
to a death which carries man off in his sins, and before his time. 
Notice the gnomes :— 


(Withhold not correction from the child, 
For if thou beatest him with the rod, he will not die). 
Thou beatest him with the rod, 
And deliverest his soul from Sheol. 
14, a verse noticed by Stade as belonging to a very late period). 
There is a path of life upwards for the wise, 
That he may escape Sheol beneath. (xv. 24.) 
He knoweth not that the shades are there ; 
And that her guests are in the depths of Sheol. 
(ix. 18. Compare vii. 27, v. 5, ii. 18.) 


Here the conception of Sheol, according to Delitzsch, tends to 
pass into that of Gehinnom; from being the dwelling-place 
of all the dead, good or bad alike, to be the receptacle of the 
wicked only. Life is identified with virtue, sin and death are 
synonymous :— 


The labour of the righteous leadeth to life ; 
The revenue of the wicked to sin. (x. 16.) 


These passages seem to mark a kind of midway station 
between the oldest Hebrew notions, in which death was a mis- 
fortune, but not a punishment, and the later teaching, in which 
Hades changes into Hell. 

(6.) The gnomes of Proverbs are mainly concerned with the 
individual. Individualism we know to be a comparatively 
late growth in the development of the Jewish religion ; its 
claims are first strongly recognised by Ezekiel. 

(7.) A prominent feature in Proverbs is the conception 
of discipline or instruction (X}%). This point is well brought 
out by Holtzmann (Geschichte des Volks Israel, p. 297). “Life 
is regarded from the point of view of a pedagogic institution. 
God educates men, and men educate each other.” These 
conceptions rest upon the existence of a settled national ideal 
of good and bad, which was not thoroughly formed till after 
the exile. This argument goes back to one of the more 
general considerations, which was touched upon before. 

(8.) Lastly, as an amusing contrast to Nowack’s plea for a 
pre-exilic date, may be quoted Stade’s argument for the oppo- 
site view. “The matter of fact observations about the actions 
and fortunes of man ; the cool, sagacious judgments upon the 
value of the external goods of life, and the counsels given 
to the sensible citizen who is anxious to adopt a course of life 
which will lead to their attainment, are all based upon and 
take for granted the monotheism and the belief in divine 
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retribution that are characteristic of Judaism” (Geschichte, 
IL, p. 216). 

The conclusion to be drawn from these various arguments 
seems to me in favour of the post-exilic date. The proofs for 
that view go more to the root of the matter, and deal with 
more essential and pervading elements of the whole book than 
those upon the other side. The civic luxury and populousness 
suggested by i.-ix., the reminiscences from Deuteronomy, the 
frequent appearance of the king, can be more easily got 
over and explained than the silence respecting idolatry, the 
individualism of the teaching, the praise of chastity, the mono- 
gamie point of view, and the general coolness and certainty of 
temper and tone. The real crua of the matter is, where and 
when the phenomenon of the “ wise men” and their teaching 
may best be fitted in. Where and whensoever it be, certain 
common-places of the newer criticism will have to be modified 
because of them. If they lived and taught before the exile, 
then certainly some of the deepest truths of the Prophets 
must have been far more widely accepted and assimilated 
than the prophetical or historical books would otherwise 
have led us to imagine. If, on the contrary, we assign their 
influence to a period after Nehemiah, we must assume that 
the life under the Law did not necessarily tend to produce 
that narrowness of mind and mood, that absorbing interest 
in ceremonialism and the written Word, and that rigidly par- 
ticularist point of view, which are all so frequently ascribed 
to it. Moreover, though the important differences between 
Proverbs and Sirach would seem to indicate that a lapse of 
many generations must lie between them, Ecclesiastes is little 
earlier than Sirach, and he is as “humanist ” and “ universal ” 
in his teaching as any of the older Sages. Neither Koheleth 
nor the author of Jonah may have been as exceptional in 
their views in these respects as we, through their isolation in 
the Canonical Scriptures, naturally incline to believe. When 
the supremacy of the Law had been once securely established, 
and a definite religious stamp impressed upon the community, 
the universalist tendencies of monotheism which are visible in 
the Law itself came gradually to the fore. (A priest naturally 
looks at religion from his own priestly point of view, so that the 
books of Chronicles must not be regarded as a convincing refu- 
tation of the argument.) Before those external influences 
appeared upon the scene, which to some seemed inimical to the 
very principles of Judaism, and therefore heightened the value 
they set upon all its forms and ceremonies, the general belief 
in one God not unnaturally produced a series of teachers 
who were very possibly dutiful children of the Mosaic Law, 
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but whose teaching and thought were but little touched by 
the Temple services or moulded by the phrases of the written 
Code. When Hellenism brought into view a new culture 
which to many proved seductive, it was not improbable, 
even before persecution engendered the usual passionate 
attachment to the forbidden object, that more conservative 
spirits should have refused to see a phase of Yahveh’s 
wisdom in that which led to the neglect of his com- 
mandments, or should have begun to lay more and more 
stress upon those elements in their religion which marked 
them off from the new learning and the foreign civilization. 
If this line of argument be correct, critics will have to unlearn 
the customary assumption that the Law in itself necessarily 
tended to stifle every wide and liberal religious impulse, and 
drive all who paid it allegiance into the narrow groove of 
letter-worship and formalism. 

I have purposely avoided any allusion either to the parallels 
to Job, or to the unquestioned and unquestioning monotheism 
of Proverbs, because the date of Job is itself uncertain, and 
the era when pure monotheism was first commonly taught and 
believed is still sub yudice. What makes the dispute respecting 
the date of Proverbs so specially interesting is the very doubt 
on which side of this controversy its valuable evidence may 
properly be used. 

If Stade is right, and the religion and morality of Proverbs 
represent a phase of post-exilic Judaism, it is important to 
consider what estimate should be assigned to them. We 
must, I think, be very careful to distinguish between the 
elements (both good and bad) of this teaching, which may 
be laid to the credit or the charge of Judaism generally, and 
those which are mainly or even exclusively due to the 
peculiar character of the literature to which the book of 
Proverbs belongs. Thus the lack of passion and enthusiasm 
in Proverbs (its Niichternheit) is a characteristic of gnomic 
literature generally. In religion as in other things, wndev aya. 
We must not expect to find in Proverbs the mystic fervour of 
the Psalms. But it is surely ignorance or prejudice which 
would regard the want of the mystic element in piety as a 
characteristic of Judaism. This is what Prof. Chavannes 
does when he says of the author of Proverbs i.-ix.: “On sent 
bien 4 de tels passages (e.g. vi. 29-35) que notre auteur, pour 
représenter le bon judaisme, reste cependant en plein judaisme, 
que l’élément mystique de la piété lui fait trop défaut.”* It 





' Chavannes, La Religion dans la Bible, 1., page 393. What a useful word, 
by the way, “Judaic” is for some theologians, and what a wide connotation 
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is to be hoped that this unsupported assertion may before 
long meet with refutation from a hand more competent than 
mine. It is the Talmudic literature itself—the incarnation, 
I should imagine, of “le bon Judaisme ”—which will supply 
for that refutation a full and satisfactory material. 

In Proverbs the teaching of the Prophets has been so 
well assimilated, that religion and morality are closely identi- 
tied with each other. “He who walks uprightly, fears God (ce. 
is religious) ; he who is perverse in his ways despises him.” 
“ Whoso mocks the poor reproaches his Maker.” “ ‘The reward 
of humility is the fear of God.” Another point in which the 
Sages resemble the Prophets, is that they pay no attention 
whatever to the thousand and one shades and nuances which 
bridge over the gap between the righteous and the wicked. 
The Sages know, indeed, that human righteousness is merely 
comparative : for “ who can say, I have made my heart clean, 
I am pure from sin?” There is also no trace of self-righteous- 
ness about them. The humility they preach is quite sincere. 
But mankind is nevertheless, to their eyes, split up into two 
classes ; the good and wise on one side; the bad and foolish 
on the other. The good have all the virtues ; the bad have all 
the vices. Moreover, the good become better and better ; the 
bad, (nor are the sages very sorry), go from worse to worse. 
This is a defect. The noble doctrine of Ezekiel, “Have I any 
pleasure at all that the wicked should die, saith the Lord 
God, and not that he should return from his ways and live ?” 
was not applied and expanded by any great Jewish teacher 
before Jesus of Nazareth, in whose life and teaching the lov- 
ing refusal to recognise the permanent badness of any human 
soul or its incapacity to turn to the light and be saved, is a 
striking and fruitful feature, 

The catalogue of virtues upon which the Sages lay stress is 
no small one, and the ideal man whom they sketch out to us 
would pass muster before an exacting criticism. 

Like Aristotle’s moral hero he would possess a certain amount 
of “ external goods,” but not too inuch of them, lest he should 
become full and deny his God (xxx. 8). | He would be chari- 
table to the indigent, and recognise that the poor and the rich 
are alike the creatures of God. He would show reverence to 
his parents and love to his wife. In business he would be scru- 
pulously honest, in public matters rigovously just. He would 
avoid slander and tale-bearing ; but where words would serve 





ithas! Itmeans at will “ particularist,” “formal,” “legal,” “self-righteous,” 
“without enthusiasm,” “narrow,” “‘eudemonist,” “ revengeful,” etc., -etc 
Compare “ Zug” and “Schlag” in German. Zramp Abroad, page 545. 
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good purpose, he would not shrink to speak them. He would not 
requite evil with evil, but be willing to forgive. Enemies he 
might have, yet over their fall he would not rejoice, but help 
them readily when it lay within his power. He would be 
industrious and zealous in his daily labour, regarding the fruit 
it yielded as a blessing from heaven ; but if trouble came and 
misfortune, he would not murmur, for he would see in them 
the loving discipline of God. He would be truthful and tem- 
perate in action and in speech. He would not merely take 
care that his actions came up to a certain outward standard, 
but before all things he would give heed to his “heart ” as the 
source alike of good and evil. He would know that sacrifices 
are no counterbalance against wickedness, but like the 
prophet, he would acknowledge that true religion was com- 
prised in justice, lovingkindness and humility. 

This after all represents no meagre ideal, and that it is 
not exaggerated, every careful reader of Proverbs should, I 
think, allow. For it must be remembered that this catalogue 
of virtues, if decked out in elegant phrases and artfully 
made the most of from a literary point of view, would look 
far more comprehensive and imposing, than when simply des- 
cribed in inventory fashion, one virtue after another. The 
“ staid, quiet, ‘ douce,’ orderly burgher, diligent in his business, 
prosperous in his affairs, of repute among the elders, with 
daughters doing virtuously, and a wife that has his house 
decked with coverings of tapestry, while her own clothing is 
silk and purple” (Cheyne, p. 296, quoted from Mr. Binney), 
does not deal adequately or even fairly with the wise man of 
Proverbs. 

One cannot deny that there is mixed up with the more 
ideal teaching of the Sages, a certain amount of worldly 
wisdom. Although they are aware of the vanity of riches, 
deprecate the striving after wealth, and frequently urge the 
superiority of small means, combined with religion and love, 
over great treasure with disquietude and hatred, they are quite 
alive to the advantages of the well-to-do over the poor. But, 
is this more than honesty? Again the self-restraint of 
the wise man tends to degenerate into a cautious selfishness. 
The repeated warnings against suretyship are anything but 
pleasing, and in the lofty praise of wisdom (i.-ix.) they sound 
a rather jarring note. But Reuss seems to hit the nail upon 
the head when he says : 


On y rencontre bien par ci par 1a certaines régles de prudence qui 
n'accusent pas précisément un sentiment bien généreux, un cour noble 
et dévoué, mais qui prennent le monde tel qu'il est, et se bornent A 
mettre les gens, qui ont besoin de conseils, en garde contre les déboires 
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qui peuvent résulter pour eux de leur imexpérience. Ailleurs et plus 
souvent encore l’enseignement s’arréte 4 constater les faits tels qu’ils se 
produisent dans le cours ordinaire des choses, surtout ceux qui sont la 
conséquence des défauts moraux ou intellectuels des hommes, et laisse 
au lecteur le soin d’en tirer telle lecon qu'il voudra. (Page 159). 


A somewhat violent attack has been recently made by Prof. 
Oort upon the morality of chapters i.-ix. He is especially hard 
upon the motives with which the author urges his disciples to 
do good and to refrain from evil. According to Prof. Oort, they 
are purely utilitarian. Why should one have nothing to do with 
the cozening adulteress? Because one will be robbed. Why 
should one not “ cast in one’s lot” with sinners? Because they 
will come toa bad end. Why should one try to find wisdom ? 
Because wisdom leads to honour, reputation, long life and 
riches. In short, do good and be wise because it pays; avoid 
evil and folly because in the long run they do not. Prof. 
Oort thinks this lowness of motive is a sign that we have to 
do with a writer who lived under the Law. He was in pos- 
session of no religious principle which could form a counter- 
poise against the ever growing legalism of his time, and its two 
mournful results, formalism and eudzemonism. So here again 
we have to do with a specially Jewish fault, the consequence 
of that dreadful Law, under the bondage of which the spirit 
of religion was so cruelly fettered and wronged. To Prof. 
Oort, legalism is like the reddest rag to the most irritable bull. 
He is always on the watch for its horrors ! 

But though painful to certain Jewish prepossessions, are 
not Prof. Oort’s strictures true? The answer, I think, is that 
they are only a distorted representation of the truth. The 
Sages believed strongly in the doctrine of earthly retribution, 
and they also held that, ceteris paribus, sufficient means, 
honour, and length of days were better than poverty, disgrace, 
and an early death. But though they maintained that under 
normal circumstances wisdom and righteousness were fol- 
lowed by honour, length of days and sufficient means, it is 
not true that they desired these virtues merely because of 
their results; wisdom and righteousness were ends in them- 
selves, to be sought first and foremost; if they are so 
sought, the other and lower goods will follow. (Compare 
Matthew vi. 33: “Seek ye first the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness, and all these things shall be added unto 
you.”) So to Solomon, who asked not for long life, nor for 
riches, nor the life of his enemies, God thought it just to 
promise riches and honour and length of days. The Sages 
do not mean to say “ Do good because it pays,” though they 
are equally far from saying “Do good although it does not 
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pay.” They will not allow themselves to believe that honesty 
is not always the best policy. They are therefore inclined to 
give false judgments like the friends of Job. We must 
remember that they did not clearly believe in a compensatory 
future life, and God’s just and merciful rule over man was for 
them only capable of being manifested upon earth. But is it 
true that in chapter viii. wisdom is praised because riches and 
honour are with her? Yes, but it is also true, though not 
mentioned by Prof. Oort, that men are urged “to receive 
wisdom’s instructions, and not silver; and knowledge rather 
than choice gold.” This contrast is curiously characteristic. 
Wisdom is more precious than riches, and yet wisdom brings 
riches. Wisdom, in truth, to the gnomic writers implied and 
included the whole principle of hfe with all its goods both 
spiritual and temporal. Folly, on the other hand, re- 
presented death with all its evils. Life and righteousness, 
death and sin are closely connected ideas (x. 16). The love of 
wisdom is the secret of well being. Great peace and 
happiness have they who strive after wisdom and _ possess it. 
But this wisdom, which is rooted in the fear of God, has a 
distinctively religious tone, and since it is the pole-star of all 
the Sages’ actions and thoughts, it is untrue to say that they 
have no religious principle to steer them safely through the 
difficulties of life. Eudmonism, it is true, is a part of their 
creed, but this is not because they have no principle, but 
because eudeemonism is itself an element in that principle, the 
eudzemonism which to Sages and Prophets alike was inseparably 
connected with the justice and mercy of God. The search of 
that wisdom which is based upon the fear of the Lord, leads, 
after a willing acceptance of the discipline both of man and 
God, to prosperity and well being.' But will they who seek 
for wisdom in order to reach prosperity really obtain it? Will 
they be seeking for it in the way the Sages really intended ? 
I feel convinced that if this question had been fairly put to 
them, they would have answered “No.” Can the merely 
worldly wise feel that stern, uncompromising hatred of evil 
which is a fundamental element in the fear of God ? 

It is at first sight a strong and most damaging argument 
against the high morality of the Sages, that they habitually 
(in i-ix.) warn their hearers against vice because of the un- 
fortunate results to which vice may lead. That adultery 
is a sin, and as such morally hateful, is never so much as 
mentioned (compare Chavannes, Jbid.). Yet it would be surely 





1 This principle was quite sufficient to keep them from “formalism,” of 
which in all Proverbs there is no trace. 
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absurd to suppose that adultery was only objectionable to them 
because it led to beggary and misfortune. Gnomic teaching 
can never be the highest teaching. Righteousness has to be 
regarded as a phase of wisdom, and vice as a phase of folly. 
But how are you to prove the foolishness of folly except by 
pointing to the miserable issues to which it leads? Again, 
gnomic teaching looks at good and evil from a personal point 
of view ; its business is to show that it is to one’s (spiritual 
and material) advantage to be good and wise, and in working 
upon these lines the author of i.-ix. is but true to the traditions 
of his class. His fault is not to be laid at the door of the 
Torah. It is true that he often seems to preach wisdom and 
goodness by means of bribery. A critic has asked whether 
the wearisome reiteration of “Saith the Lord” (* ON9) in 
the short utterances of Haggai is not due to the fact that the 
Prophet felt some occasional uncertainty in his own prophetic 
inspiration, and was thus the more eager to emphasize it 
continually. Is it possible that through the hard teaching 
of actual life, the author of Proverbs i.-ix. (like the author of 
Psalm xxxvii.?) was sometimes a little doubtful as to the 
unvarying truth of his eudemonistic principle, but knowing 
no higher or more satisfactory theodicy, clung to it and 
repeated it and taught it with all the greater and more in- 
sistent vigour ? Did he know no better method of winning over 
the young to ways of probity and religion, than by reiterating 
half-truths which his auditors or readers had already begun to 
cavil at and to deny? If this be so, the author is superior 
to his teaching. I admit that Prof. Oort had more verses to 
quote for his view than I have had for mine, but I cannot 
help thinking that even in the most utilitarian passages 
of i-ix. we can, or even ought to, read between the lines. 
He who wrote that noble praise of wisdom found in the 
search for and the love of it a higher good than riches and 
honour could win for him. The peace which wisdom gave 
was, for all his eudwemonism, akin to that peace of religion of 
which it has been said that it passes understanding. 

My defence of Proverbs will scarcely obtain a convert. 
Proverbs is the sort of book which, as men look at it from 
one point of view or another, can be judged in very dif- 
ferent ways. To Prof. Oort, even the author of i.-ix., the 
“glorious little treatise at the head of our book” (Cheyne, 
page 156), is a teacher without a religious principle, whose 
disciples, if they received no better light elsewhere, would in- 
evitably degenerate even below their master. His view of life 
is ordinary, his advice commonplace, his motives ignoble. To 
a gifted Jewish authoress the book of Proverbs “teaches a 
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theology simple indeed, but all-sufficient for attaining moral 
strength and single-minded purity,” while “it insists upon a 
life of rectitude and self-denial, not merely on account of the 
worldly advantages it may secure, but for its own sake and 
from religious motives.”! This estimate is, I think, on the 
whole truer than Prof. Oort’s; and mankind may still find 
something to learn from the Sages who clung so earnestly 
to the belief in God’s just government of the world, and who 
found in the faithful fulfilment of duty and of the divine 
will a satisfaction which was not lessened or embittered even 
by the anticipation of death.? 





P.S.—A few remarks, by way of postscript, upon the Wisdom of Sirach 
or Ecclesiasticus may reflect some further light upon Proverbs. That 
Sirach closely studied and frequently imitated Proverbs is obvious. It 
is more interesting to note how curiously similar the teaching of the one 
book is to that of the other. In B.c. 180 (the proximate date of Sirach), 
the religion and morality of a Wise Man were in many essential points 
identical with those of the earlier Sages. That is the ground for 
Holtzmann’s opinion that no very considerable number of years can 
have intervened between Proverbs and Sirach. The range of goodness 
in Sirach is hardly less extended than in Proverbs, and it extends no 
further. In either book it is the same virtues and vices that are extolled 
and deplored. Justice, temperance, chastity, contentment, humility, 
and charity are the main moral adornments of the ideal Sage in either 
collection. The weaker sides of the teaching in Proverbs, its utili- 
tarianism and prudential cautiousness, its insistence upon an outward 
form of retribution, its narrow views on education, are all echoed 
and re-echoed in Sirach. Sirach seems, indeed, to be designedly and 
deliberately conservative; many a doctrine, which was current in the 
Judaism of his day (¢.., that of angels and evil spirits, and of the 
resurrection), are conspicuously absent from his pages, ; 

Occasionally a favourite doctrine of Proverbs becomes refined in 
the younger Sage’s mouth, as ¢.g. : 

In thy charity add no reproach, 

With thy gifts cause no pain by thy words. 

(xviii. 14, the Authorised Version rendering is inaccurate.) 

Reproach not a man that turns from sin, 
Remember we are all worthy of punishment. (viii. 5.) 
Say not, I will hide myself from God, 
Shall any remember me from above ? 
Among a numerous people I shall not be remembered, 
What is my soul in the infinite creation? (xvi. 15.) 


On the other hand, the educational maxims of Sirach are feebler than 
those of Proverbs. Unhappy the children who were taught under his 
principles! A noble wife is still God’s highest gift, but the warnings 





' The History and Literature of the Israclites, by C. and A. de Rothschild, 
Vol. II., p. 257. Compare Delitzsch’s high estimate of Proverbs, Commen- 
tary, p. 35, and Oehler Alttestamentliche Theologic, p, 836-865. 

2 Reuss, La Bible, pp. 160. 
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against unchastity take a form that is often repulsive to Europeans. 
The cautiousness of Proverbs bears sometimes a dangerous resemblance 
to selfishness in Sirach; thus the bidding to cultivate a merry heart 
once degenerates into the advice to forget the dead as soon as pro- 
priety allows (xxxviii. 16-23). The Sages’ sharp division of mankind 
into two classes, the good and the bad, the wise and the foolish, with 
but little anticipation of (or desire for) the passing of the second class 
into the first, recurs frequently in Sirach, and is even idealised by a 
sort of philosophical justitication (xxxvi. 7-15). 

The main difference from Proverbs relates to Sirach’s attitude towards 
the Law and the Priesthood, and to his strongly emphasized particu- 
larism. Before that is indicated further, there are one or two other 
points relating to his general moral and religious teaching which deserve 
notice. 

(a.) Sirach does not accept the new doctrine of the resurrection. And 
unlike the authors of Proverbs, he frequently refers to death, not 
merely as the penalty of the wicked, but as the end of all men, good 
and bad alike—an end not to be feared or murmured at, and sometimes 
even to be desired (xli. 1-4, xl. 28, xxx. 5, xxii. 9, 10, xiv. 16, 17, etc.). 
It is as if the Sages of Proverbs, feeling the religious difficulty, inten- 
tionally ignored the death of the righteous, which, because death was an 
evil, they could not satisfactorily explain; perhaps, too, as with some 
Psalmists, the fulness and wealth of the higher life in the service of 
Wisdom and Wisdom’s God blotted out for them the vision of death. 
Then thought advances ; on the one hand, Sirach accepts and is satisfied 
with death, as the natural end of all mankind; on the other hand, 
as in 2 Mace., heroism is supported under torture by the hope of 
resurrection. 

(¥.) Prof. Cheyne instances as one of the six classes of sayiogs in 
Sirach which “ offend the Christian sentiment,” the distich, 


Happy the man who has not offended in his speech, 
And is not pricked with grief for sins. (xiv. 1.) 


Sirach certainly reckons himself among the pure in heart and wise of 
speech. But we must not lay too much stress upon this. We saw 
before that Sirach also wrote, “We are all worthy of punishment.” 
Before God or an absolute standard all are sinners, but among men 
there are differences. Sirach is conscious that he belongs to the good 
class, to those who have tried not unsuccessfully to keep the com- 
mandments of God. The Pharisaic self-righteousness, of which Prof. 
Cheyne sees the seeds in Sirach, assumes in some men the form of an 
almost Homeric naiveté. And men may differ widely in theory and 
expression as to their own sinfulness, and yet at the same time be 
possessed of an equal amount of virtue or of vice. 'The odious Phari- 
saism, so justly held up to scorn in Luke xviii. 11, is not more odious 
than that of the sanctimonious hypocrite, who, emphasizing his corrupt 
and sinful state, uses the humility of the lips as a stalking-horse for the 
pride of his heart ; nor is real humility incompatible with a peaceful and 
happy conviction that life has been spent in the conscious striving after 
a fulfilment of God’s word. 

(¢.) Sirach, in common with other writers of his time, ascribes a 
peculiar efficacy to charity. Proverbs (x. 2) declares : 


Treasures of wickedness profit nothing ; 

But righteousness delivers from death. (x. 2.) 
Riches profit not in the day of wrath ; 

But righteousness delivers from death. (xi. 4.) 
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Its opposition to riches shows that righteousness (MPI¥) tends to 
imply in these passages something akin to charity. 

In Daniel (iv. 27), in Tobit, and in Sirach this doctrine is definitely 
particularised. In them it would seem as if an atoning virtue were 
ascribed to mere alms-giving, as an opus operatum, as if one could buy off 
the consequence*of sin by the payment of money, or at most by the 
mechanical execution of a stated virtue. The verse in Daniel runs “ And 
now, O king, let my counsel be acceptable to thee, and break off thy sins 
by almsgiving (7)?7¥) and thine iniquities by shewing mercy to the poor ; 
it may be a lengthening of thy tranquillity.” Here the LXX. renders 
0) P1® by mdoas ras adixias cov év éAenuooivais AUTpwca, which certainly 
means “redeem, buy off, thine iniquities by alms-giving.” So Tobit 
(xii. 9), “ Alms deliver from death and shall purge (droxa@apiet) all sin.’ 
And in Sirach the virtue of ¢Aenpoowvn is frequently referred to, eg. 
“ Water will quench a flaming fire, and alms-giving will make an atone- 
ment for sin.” But objectionable as these passages sound, they must yet 
not be pressed too far. What is meant is that as the highest virtue is 


charity (in the Talmud the higher charity (O°DN nbv3) is distinguished 
from mere alms-giving and appraised above it), so is ,charity the highest 
expression and proof of genuine repentance. The idea of bartering alms 
in exchange for pardon was certainly not intended. Sirach says once : 


To depart from wickedness is that which pleases God, 
To give up unrighteousness is atonement. (xxxii. 3.) 


Now this is simple and wholesome doctrine, against which no objectior 
can be raised. But to give alms, or better to do charity, is for the later 
Hebrew Sages the noblest element in goodness, and when it is said that 
“alms will make an atonement for sin,” the part is substituted for the 
whole, the concrete instance for the abstract quality. The prophetic 
denunciations in Sirach of the sacrifices of the wicked (xxx:. 19, vii. 9, 
etc.) show that too mechanical an interpretation of the «alms-giving 
passages is manifestly unfair. 

(d.) In one important respect Sirach is clearly on a lower level than 
Proverbs. It is now not merely the Christian sentiment which is justly 
outraged by passages such as :—Nine men I pronounce happy. ° 

He that lives to see the fall of his enemies, (xxv. 7.) 
Give to the pious, 

But help not the sinner, 

For God too hates the sinner, 

And will repay vengeance to the wicked. 

The sinner is synonymous with the enemy (xii. 14-16), and this identi- 
fication is in so far a palliation of Sirach’s mercilessness, as by the sinner 
he frequently implies, like the Psalmists, heathen foes or Jewish 
apostates. Yet if Sirach here accentuates the great religious failivg of 
the Psalmists, from which the Sages of Proverbs through their lack of 
(or superiority to ?) national feeling, were comparatively free, he outdoes 
the famous forgiveness distichs in Proverbs in the following noble 
passage, the finest in his book ;— 


He who takes revenge shall find vengeance from God, 
And his sins he will keep in remembrance. 
Forgive thy neighbour the wrong he has done to thee, 
So shall thy sins be forgiven when thou prayest. 
One man retains hatred against another, 
Does he ask pardon from God ? 
To a man, who is like himself, he shows no pity ; 
Does he ask pardon for his own sins? 
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If he, who is but flesh, keeps back his hatred, 

Who will make atonement for his sins ? 

Remember thy end, and cease to hate, 

Remember corruption and death, and keep the commandments ; 

Remember the commandments, and bear no malice against thy neighbour, 

Remember the covenant with the highest, and neglect the wrong. 
(xxviii. 1-7.) 


When Sirach wrote, Palestine had become the battle-field between the 
Pt lemies and the Seleucidae, and the Jews had suffered many a calamity. 
In such times religious particularism was immediately aroused, and the 
sinner identified with the author of the wrong. It was only very seldom 
that the universalism inherent in monotheism could triumph over the 
intense and burning hatred of the foreign oppressor. Sirach is in this 
respect no better than the Psalmists, and one whole chapter of his book 
(xxxiii.) is devoted to a long prayer for the restoration of Israel’s 
independence and for vengeance upon its foes. 

Theoreticaily the author knows better. Theoretically he can say : 


The mercy of man extends but to his neighbour ; 
The mercy of God to all mankind. (xviii. 12.) 


But this is an isolated passage. 

Particularism in 180 B.c. is necessarily associated with a deep devotion 
tothe Law. Here it is where Sirach most sharply differs from Proverbs. 
And the Law, which he identifies with wisdom (xxiv. 22) is always the 
written Law enshrined in the Pentateuch. There are several points in 
his praise of the Law which are worthy of notice. 

(a.) The sacrificial portion of the Law is comparatively of small im- 
portance to him. It has quite lost its original meaning. It is true 
that Aaron receives a longer meed of praise than Moses, and 
that the Temple service is described with enthusiasm, and had obviously 
made a considerable impression upon his mind ; it is also true that in one 
passage he urges that honour should be paid to God’s ministers, the 
priests, and their due portions faithfully paid to them, but his real feeling 
is expressed in the following distichs :— 


He that keeps the Law brings many offerings ; 

He who fulfils the commandments sacrifices peace offerings. 
He who shows gratitude offers fine flour ; 

He who is charitable sacrifices a thank offering (xxxii. 1, 2). 


Sacrifices are, indeed, to be brought, but not for any end of their own. 
They are to be brought, as so many other commandments are to be 
obeyed, of which the raison d’étre is quite hidden from the believer, merely 
because they happen to be enjoined in the Law. 

All this 1s to be done beeause of the commandment: mdvra yap raira 
xapw évrodjs (xxxii. 5). Here we have already the key note of Rabbinism 
and of orthodox Judaism to this day ; the Law for its own sake, the Law 
as the will of God. What the motive of the command may be is of no 
importance ; if it has no apparent object, it is none the less God’s will, and 
the doing of it is not only the Jew’s bounden duty, but also his most 
precious privilege. If men have parodied the orthodoxy of the Church 
in the “credo quia absurdum,” with an “ago quia absurdum” one could 
parody the orthodoxy of the Synagogue. 

(b.) In Sirach we begin to notice also the dangerous exclusiveness of the 
Rabbinic ideal. It-is true that in his depreciation of trades he was not 
followed by the Rabbis (xxvi. 20, xxxviii. 24-34). But its parallel is 
their disparagement of the YIN DY who can neither be God-fearing or 
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wise. There is also a curious parallel between the ideal of Sirach and the 
Rabbis, and that of Aristotle and some of the Greek philosophers. 
Though the innate practicalness and work-a-day morality of the Jewish 
character was continually combating the pre-eminence of knowledge, the 
Rabbinic ideal, like Aristotle’s, did not consist so much in doing as in 
knowing. It is a Gewpia, and the Sewpia is its own reward. It is a dewpia 
too which brings men near to the divine; even the famous vdnais 
vontews of the Metaphysics is paralleled by the grotesque idea of the 
Rabbis that God’s main occupation is the study of the Law. To the 
Greek philosopher, a prime requisite for the attainment of this ideal is 
the necessary amount of leisure (oxoA7), and so we find in Sirach :— 

The wisdom of a Scribe comes by opportunity of leisure, and he that has 
little business shall become wise (codia ypappatréws év eixaipia oxodjs, 
kai 6 éhagcovmevos mpdket avtov aodpicbjoera, XXXViii. 24). 

(c.) The two results of the faithful study and practice of the Law are 
wisdom and a good life. Sirach never notices any of the externalities of 
the Law, except offerings and first fruits, and these, as we have seen, 
receive their value only because they happen to find a place there. Thus 
the moral elements of the Law, benevolence, chastity, etc., have their 
independent value apart from forming a portion of the code book. The 
forms and ceremonies are only valuable because in some mysterious 
manner they embody the wisdom of God, and are given in his grace as 
the prerogative of Israel. This is again the true Rabbinic point of 
view. 

(d.) Lastly, Sirach, like the author of Psalm cxix., knows nothing, 
any more than the true disciples of the Rabbis know anything, of the 
theory which turns the Law into a perpetual bondage. To the 
foolish and intractable (dxapd:os xai dmaidevros) the ways of wisdom 
(=the Law) may seem rough and its yoke heavy. But he who 
desires to learn will find but little trouble, and quickly will he enjoy the 
fruits of his study. Thus the Sage urges his hearers : 


Put thy feet in wisdom’s fetters, 

And thy neck into her chain ; 

Draw near to her with all thy heart, 

And keep her ways with all thy power ; 

For at the last thou wilt find her rest, 

And she will be turned for thee into joy. 

Her fetter will become thy strong defence, 

Her chains a robe of glory ; 

Thou wilt put her on as a robe of honour, 

And set her upon thee as a crown of joy. (xvi. 25-31.) 


This is the true theory of Judaism about the Law. Outsiders can but 
see the fetters and the chain; only to the initiated are they transfigured 
into the robe of glory and the crown of joy. 


C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
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A UNITARIAN MINISTER'S VIEW OF THE TALMUDIC 
DOCTRINE OF GOD. 


THE zeal of orthodox Christianity, as professed by so-called 
Christian nations, has shown itself, from time to time, even 
down to the present day, in fierce hatred and persecution of 
the Jews. False, not merely to the teaching of Jesus, but to 
the natural instincts of humanity, the Church has looked upon 
the scattered and defenceless people of Israel as its lawful prey, 
and has dealt with them as enemies of God and man, Many a 
page of European history is stained deep with the records of 
cruelty towards the Jews, and no Christian can reflect with- 
out shame on the deeds which have been committed in the 
name of Christianity. Asa natural consequence of the atti- 
tude of Christian orthodoxy towards the Jewish people, their 
literature has been reviled and derided, scoffed at as foolish or 
condemned as impious and profane, a tissue of blasphemy 
mingled with indecency. Where there was no pretence of 
fairness or impartial study, it is not surprising that Christian 
opinion of Jewish literature should be hopelessly in error. 
The means for an adequate investigation of that literature 
were not at hand, for the knowledge of Rabbinical Hebrew 
was confined to a few, most of whom used it merely to pro- 
duce garbled evidence against Jewish writers ; while on the 
other hand, there was naturally no inducement for Jews to 
translate their works into more familiar languages, and pre- 
sent them to unsympathetic readers. Even at the present day, 
though much has been written to elucidate the Rabbinical 
literature, and aid in the study of it those who are not Jews, 
yet there still remains a good deal of prejudice which seems 
to many writers to demand an apology for dealing with that 
literature. Nothing can be more one-sided or partial than 
some of the published selections from the Talmud ; those of 
Hershon, ¢.g.,are written with a strong Christian bias, and the 
same is true, to a large extent, of Etheridge’s Introduction to 
Hebrew Literature. There seems still to be wanting an un- 
prejudiced courtesy towards the Rabbinical writings; and 
especially in regard to the Talmud there is needed a more 
serious attempt to judge it fairly, and without at every step 
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comparing its teachings with other doctrines that may be pre- 
ferred. Whether the theology of the Talmud is adapted to 
the religious wants of the present day is a question which 
must be left to those who have inherited the Talmud; but, 
considering the patient and devoted labour which was ex- 
pended through centuries in compiling it, there ought to be no 
question of its claim to careful and sympathetic study, with 
the sole aim of understanding what its authors intended, and 
without regard to later views on the same objects of thought. 

The following pages are offered as a humble contribution 
towards a fairer appreciation of the Talmud, and in particular 
towards the understanding of one feature in it which has 
been singled out for especial attack, viz., its teaching about 
God. Charges of blasphemy and profanity have been freely 
brought against the Talmud for the strongly anthropomorphic 
character of many of its statements about the Almighty, and 
it will be time well spent to inquire if a more satisfactory 
explanation cannot be found than in mere abuse. 

Explanations of a far higher order have been given and 
will be referred to below; but as these are contained in 
learned works not accessible to all, and moreover do not 
appear to the present writer entirely satisfactory, it may 
perhaps be permitted to him to venture into a field already 
trodden. 

What, in the first place, are the facts to be explained, and 
wherein lies the riddle which must be solved? Briefly, the 
case stands thus, that in the Talmud two conceptions of God 
are found, to all appearance diametrically opposed to each 
other; one of them in which God is refined to an almost 
colourless abstraction, the other giving a humanised represen- 
tation of God, which puts into the shade the extremest 
anthropomorphisms of the Old Testament. Of these two the 
latter is far the more prominent, as could hardly fail to be 
the case, seeing that the points of contact between humanity 
and the humanised God are far more numerous than those 
between humanity and God conceived as infinite and absolute. 
But both conceptions are present, and it becomes a question 
what is the relation between the two. 

The facts of the case are well given by Weber (A/- 
Synagogale Theologie, chap. xi., p. 144, seqq.). He illustrates 
the first conception of God (the characteristics of which he 
defines as “den abstracten Monotheismus, und den abstracten 
Transcendentismus ”) chiefly by the names or titles which are 
used to denote the Supreme Being. Thus, of very frequent 
occurrence is the title, coyy Sw wa “ Lord of the World”; 
and with this may be compared the phrase,“y TNA 7>a’PN 
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phim b> by. yby> (Chay. 136), “The Holy One, blessed be 
he, is exalted over them all, and over all the world.” Again, 
it is said (B. Bathr., 25a), ape 422 ma>Dw “ The Divine Pre- 
sence is in every place.” It is significant that the name m7 
is not used, though various passages in the Talmud refer to 
its use on certain occasions, and others strongly forbid all 
mention of it. The obvious meaning of this reluctance to use 
what had been the personal name of the God of Israel is, that 
such a personal name was not in harmony with the idea of 
one Supreme God. Probably its occasional use was due to 
the desire to give additional solemnity to religious rites, by 
introducing the ancient sacred name, although the name had 
really lost its significance. (The name, under the form 
Jehovah, is still frequently used in Christian services, where, 
so far as we can see, its only recommendation is that it has a 
majestic sound.) In place of the ancient name, God was 
spoken of or addressed as TOS, SITS | ON, or DOM, Bw, 
SVT JM. wisp , besides the more descriptive epithets men- 
tioned above. 

This conception of God as high exalted above the world, 
far removed from contact with it, is the natural development 
of the Old Testament doctrine, culminating in the writings of 
the Second Isaiah. The Prophet of the Exile teaches the 
highest and most abstract monotheism to be found in the 
Bible, and clearly points the way for the still further abstrac- 
tion which characterises the Talmudic idea of God. Weber 
(Zc, p. 147) maintains that this further abstraction was brought 
about by opposition to the trinitarian idea of God in Chris- 
tianity, and no doubt this may have contributed to produce 
the result which appears in the Talmud. But apart from 
this there seems sufficient evidence in the Old Testament to 
account for the Talmudic idea. 

The opposite conception of God, that which is anthropo- 
morphic to the highest degree, also has its roots in the Old 
Testament. The wide gulf which seems to exist in the 
Talmud between the two conceptions of God may be discerned 
as a slight rift in the Old Testament, when the writings of 
Ezekiel are compared with those of the Second Isaiah. For 
Ezekiel is really the founder of the legal form'of the Jewish 
religion, in spite of the fact that codes of laws existed before 
his time. Both he and the Second Isaiah attempted to inter- 
pret the religious significance of the Exile and its bearing 
upon the future career of Israel. And while the one founded 
upon it his grand doctrine of the sole sovereignty of God, the 
other developed from it the doctrine that laws and regulations 
were needed to take the place of the free prophetic spirit 
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which had been tried and found wanting. Though Ezekiel’s 
scheme of legislation was never adopted (it was even proposed 
to exclude his book from the canon because it contradicted 
the Pentateuch’), yet undoubtedly it led the way to the legis- 
lation of Ezra, and thence to the Oral Law, the Tradition of 
the Elders, and thus finally to the Talmud. The anthropo- 
morphic conception of God is the direct outcome of the legal 
and traditional form which Judaisin assumed in consequence 
of the teaching of Ezekiel and his successors in the same 
direction. 

To illustrate this side of the Talmudic doctrine of God is 
easy, for material is as abundant as on the other side it was 
scanty. It is not needful to search very long in the Talmud 
before meeting with statements about God which are, to say 
the least, startling. Perhaps the best general illustration will 
be the famous story of Rabah bar Nahmani and his transla- 
tion to heaven (B. Metz. 86a). After relating how this Rabbi 
fled from the pursuit of a king’s officer, and took refuge in 
a marsh, where he sat down on the trunk of a palm-tree 
and began to read, the narrator goes on, “Now, there 
was a dispute in the assembly of heaven whether, if the 
bright spot comes before the white hair, the person is 
unclean, and if the white hair comes before the bright 
spot, he is clean. ‘lhe Holy One, blessed be he, says 
he is clean; but all the assembly of heaven say he is 
unclean. Then they say, ‘Who shall decide?’ ‘Rabah bar 
Nahmani shall decide’ (for R. b. N. had said, ‘I am alone 
[e., an unequalled authority] in regard to “plagues ;” I am 
alone in regard to “tents” [te., cases of uncleanness caused 
by the presence of a corpse].’ They sent the messenger after 
him. The angel of death could not manage to approach him, 
because his mouth never ceased reading, until a breeze blew 
and rustled arnong the reeds. He thought it was a troop of 
horse, and said, ‘ May I die rather than be delivered up to the 
government.’ While he spoke he died. He said, ‘Clean, 
clean.’ There came a voice (Bath-Qol), and said, ‘ Happy art 
thou, Rabah bar Nahmani, because thy body is clean and thy 
soul is departed in purity.’ A scroll fell down from heaven 
into Pumbaditha : ‘Rabah bar Nahmani was required in the 
heavenly assembly.” The story goes on to say how his 
colleagues mourned for him seven days at the express com- 
mand of heaven. The genius of anthropomorphic description 
could hardly attempt a more daring flight than that contained 
in the above story. But, though that is perhaps the most 
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extreme case, there are many others which fall not far short 
of it in humanising (or, as Weber says, “ Judaizing ”) the con- 
ception of God. T hus we are told (A. Zar., 3b), “Rab Jehudah 
says that Rab says, ‘There are twelve hours in the day. 
During the first three the Holy One, blessed be he, sits and 
studies Torah ; during the second (three) he sits and judges 
the whole world, all of it; when he sees that the whole of it 
is worthy of destruction, he rises from his throne of justice 
and sits upon his throne of mercy; during the third (three) 
he sits and feeds the world from the horns of the unicorns 
(man) to the eggs of the gnats; during the fourth (three) 
he sits and plays with L2viathan, as it is written, “that 
Leviathan whom thou formedst to play with” (Ps. civ. 26).’” 
Further, it is said that God wears a Tallith (R. ha Sh. 17b)— 
a fact which, says R. Jochanan, could not be believed unless it 
were written, but which he obtains by interpreting ‘7 7)2y% 
NM) NID by (Exod. xxxiv. 6) to mean “The Lord passed 
(the Tallith) over his face and read.” It is only a slight step 
further that God should pray, and that the words of his 
prayer, or rather meditation, should be recorded (Berach. 7a). 

Besides such anthropomorphisms as those contained in the 
above stories, there are many others of a more generally 
human and less specifically Jewish character. God is said to 
laugh, to weep, to roar, to be angry. He can even hate 
(Nid. 160). And on the strength of a forced intrepretation of 
texts, it is said that he plaited the hair of Eve (Ber. 61a), and 
by the help of the ministering angels shaved Sennacherib 
(Sanh. 95b). To these, other examples might be added, but 
our object is not to collect all the anthropomorphisms of the 
Talmud, but rather to attempt an explanation of their exist- 
ence there. Sufficient instances have been given to illustrate 
the two dissimilar conceptions of God presented in the Tal- 
mudic literature. We have given them in what appears to us 
the order of the origin, viz., first the refined and abstract 
conception, then the Judaized form, and lastly the more 
generally human representation. We believe there were good 
reasons why the Judaized conception should arise; and this 
having arisen, a precedent was thereby set for extending the 
“humanity ” of God into details not specially Jewish. 

In attempting to account for the phenomena, of which the 
facts are now before the reader, we shall notice two explana- 
tions which have been offered. The first is that of Hirschfeld, 
and is contained in his work Die Haggadische Exegese, p. 100, 
onwards. We translate a few sentences which contain his 
views upon the subject. “ Definitely pronounced dicta from 
the doctrines of philosophers, as well as from the belief of 
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the common life of the people, had penetrated the (Pharisaic) 
circle of ideas, and were freely welcomed as soon as_ they 
found adequate foundation in the Bible, or as soon as they 
proved acceptable and appeared to be indicated in Scripture. 
Thus we find even gross, heathen, popular belief about the 
gods transferred to the God who is revealed to man in 
Scripture, because they were disseminated by authority.” 
Then follow various instances of anthropomorphisms, such 
as those already mentioned ; after which the author pro- 
ceeds (p. 102): “ All these views, which were taken over 
into Judaism from the coarse, sensuous heathenism, and to 
which graphic Oriental speech could offer at most analogies, 
arose from the lack of scientific culture, and from the de- 
pendence on authority in regard to belief which character- 
ized the distant provinces at that time. Political and social 
conditions, the dreary pressure of circumstances, put a natural 
restraint upon higher thoughts, and forced the mind down 
to sensuous conceptions. The mind could not so far raise 
itself as to look above and beyond the prejudices of the 
people, and it emancipated popular forms of belief by canon- 
izing the religious ideas of the masses.” Finally (p. 106), at 
the end of the section on Pharisaism, he concludes, “In all 
sorts of ways the most various ideas were drawn into the 
circle of belief, which was thereby modified ; but, neverthe- 
less, the kernel remained unaltered, and while it drew to 
itself foreign notions, prevailed over their oppositeness and 
assimilated them.” 

Intercourse with Gentiles, political and social adversity and 
consequent depression of spirits, these are the causes to which 
Hirschfeld ascribes the anthropomorphic features of the Tal- 
mudic doctrine of God. But is this explanation probable ? 
Is it likely that foreign philosophies should have affected 
Rabbinical thought, at a time too when the lines of demarca- 
tion between Jew and Gentile were being more and more 
strictly drawn? Surely, one great object of the Talmud was 
to define the true Israelite, to distinguish his religious, moral 
and social position, from that of all Gentiles and unbelievers. 
And if this be so, it is hard to understand how Gentile doc- 
trines and superstitions could find an easy entrance into the 
circle of Pharisaic thought. This difficulty still remains, even 
if we admit that it was not the primary concern of the Tal- 
mud to lay down a doctrine of God, but rather to sketch the 
“whole duty of man.” For still the fundamental idea of the 
Talmud was a religious one, and the intermingling of Gentile 
elements in its theology could hardly be a matter of indiffer- 
ence to its authors. It is true there is in the Talmud a most 
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miscellaneous variety of subjects; the manners and customs 
of many nations are incidentally mentioned, and furnish 
abundant proof of intercourse between Jews and Gentiles. 
But it does not follow that this intercourse led to adoption by 
the Jews of Gentile belief and doctrines. The Talmud is a 
creation, not a mere compilation ; its authors were not con- 
cerned to pick-and-choose what they approved in the religions 
of neighbouring peoples ; they were concerned to develop a 
principle of their own, and did develop it with marvellous 
ery and ingenuity, needing no help from the Gentile 
world. 

Besides the adoption of Gentile notions, Hirschfeld alleges 
as a second cause of the anthropomorphic representation of 
God in the Talmud, the social and political conditions of the 
ties during which the Mishnah and Gemara grew up. The 
Jews suffered persecution at the hands of the Romans, at all 
events during a part of this period, and though they made 
heroic struggles to retain their political existence during the 
reigns of Vespasian and Hadrian, they were finally overcome, 
and the fall of Bethar was the death-blow of the Jewish 
State. From that time onward the children of Israel have 
been a scattered and homeless people, and if political calamity 
has any effect on the mental tone of a people, if it “puts a 
natural limit on aspiration, and forces the mind down to merely 
sensuous and material religious thoughts,” as Hirschfeld main- 
tains, then certainly we should expect to find abundant traces 
of this mental degradation in the Talmud. But it seems to 
us that the case is very different from what Hirschfeld 
describes. Persecution usually has the effect, not of deaden- 
ing enthusiasm and lowering the tone of religious and moral 
thought, but of stimulating and inspiring it. In the early 
days, before the Romans had finally conquered, religious zeal 
flamed out strong and bright under the stress of persecution ; 
and the two men who did more than almost all else for the 
future of Jewish religion were Jochanan ben Zaccai in the war 
with Titus, and Aqiba in the death-struggle under Bar- 
Cocheba. To say of these men, and especially of Agqiba, that 
they were men of low and degraded religious natures is simply 
to libel them. We might, with more reason, expect to find 
traces of this mental degradation in the long centuries after 
the war of Hadrian, during which the Jews never recovered 
their political status, and when “hope deferred” only too 
often “ made their heart sick.” But even then, the unflinching 
determination with which the great leaders and “masters in 
Israel” clung to their religion, and worked out its principles 
into ever minuter details, shows plainly how unspeakably 
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precious it was to them, and, as we think, forbids us to assert 
that they sunk to coarse and materialistic religious ideas. 
Doubtless their religion assumed a very peculiar form; but 
where there was so much vitality in it, as there certainly was 
at least in the’case of the great Rabbis of the Talmud, it is 
hard to believe that a religion which grew and made way 
against such difficulties should be merely a degraded and 
materialistic belief. We are, therefore, unable to accept 
Hirschfeld’s explanation as an adequate solution of the pro- 
blem contained in the Talmudic doctrine of God. 

Weber, in his book already referred to, System der 
Alt-Synagogalen Paléstinischen Theologie, otters a different 
explanation, and one which seems to be much more satis- 
factory. He says (p. 153), “The decisiveness with which 
Legalism (der Nomismus) had asserted the Law to be the 
absolute revelation of God, both beyond and in time, had this 
result, that the idea of God was subsequently determined by 
the principle of Nomocracy, and God was conceived as the 
God of the Torah; the idea of God was thereby Judaized—a 
reaction against Transcendentalism, which did not lead any 
nearer to the goal of truth.” The statements made about 
God thus conceived of, are not, as he says (p. 146), mere 
absurdities, still less blasphemies, as they were formerly desig- 
nated. They are the necessary consequences of the nomistic 
conception of revelation. “How else,” he asks, “could the 
former purely abstract idea of God be filled with life? Of 
necessity the Torah must appear as the reflex of the inner life 
of God, Heaven must take the form of a realm of Torah, and 
God must be Judaized. The older conception is certainly in- 
compatible with this, and thus the result of Legalism upon 
the Jewish idea of God is aharsh dualism.” This explanation 
appears to meet the case far more completely than that of 
Hirschfeld ; but yet we cannot feel quite satisfied with it. It 
certainly does account for the anthropomorphic conception of 
God in the Talmud in a far more probable and reasonable 
manner than by the suggestion of accretions from Gentile 
thought, or the depressing effects of hardship and suffering. 
We admit with Weber the logical necessity according to 
which the Legal conception of religion developed the belief 
in God as the God of the Torah. But we think that his inter- 
pretation of this belief does not quite do justice to the 
religious position of those who held it. It is true that Weber 
protests against the notion that the anthropomorphic state- 
ments in the Talmud are absurdities, or actual blasphemies ; 
but yet he seems to treat them as expressions of a much lower 
idea of God than the older one, and maintains that there is a 
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harsh dualism in Talmudic Theology. A dualism there cer- 
tainly is, if no more than the verbal expression be considered, 
but it may be doubted whether it extends deeper. Is it not 
rather that such statements as those about God studying the 
Torah have no meaning apart from the belief in him as the 
infinite and eternal God? That the one doctrine, not merely 
logically followed from the other, but was always held in 
connection with it, in the minds of the Talmudic theologians ? 
The anthropomorphisms seem to me to be rather a species of 
cypher or symbolic language, liable indeed to be misused and 
misunderstood, but employed by those who were masters of it 
solely to denote great truths of their religion. This applies 
to those expressions which connect God with the Torah ; those 
which have no such reference we take to be simply extensions 
of the anthropomorphic principle into regions where it has 
properly no meaning. 

Granted that the Torah, both written and oral, was looked 
upon as the sole and perfect revelation of God, then there is 
no absurdity in saying that God concerns himself with or 
studies it. If he studies it, his angels may do so too, hence 
the Beth-hammidrash of heaven. And if the sum total of 
divine knowledge and wisdom have been revealed in the 
Torah, which is committed to his people on earth, then the 
assertion that a mortal should decide in the controversies of 
heaven loses most of its apparent impiety. It is, of course, 
almost, if not quite, impossible for us of modern days to think 
ourselves back into the mental position of the authors of the 
Talmud, but yet it seems possible that such peculiar modes of 
representing the nature and the action of God should go hand 
in hand with real reverence and piety towards him. To take 
one of these startling statements and expound it as allegory, 
when to all appearance it is intended literally, may seem 
unwarrantable and unsupported by any evidence in the 
passage itself. We admit this, and give as our chief ground 
for the view we take, the fact that, judged by its results, the 
religion which inspired the Talmud was a strong and living 
faith; and such a faith we hold to stand in no need of either 
accretions from without, according to Hirschfeld, or forced 
interpretations intended to give life and colour to an abstract 
idea, as Weber maintains, and in such a faith there seems to 
be little room for a “harsh dualism.” Of course this applies 
to the religion of the Talmud, as shown in the most dis- 
tinguished of the men who made it. Amongst the host of 
Rabbis whose words are enshrined in its pages are men of 
very different gifts, very different mental range. Many no 
doubt there were whe did not feel the religious importance of 
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the task they were engaged in, who were merely pedants of 
the schools, And by ‘an very probably, the statements 
about God were understood in a degraded and literal sense. 
But when it is borne in mind how the Talmud is the result of 
centuries of patient work, how the study of Torah was the 
absorbing task of men like Hillel, Jochanan ben Zaccai, Aqiba 
Meir, Rab, Abahu, and many others, all of them men of great 
ability, then it is plain that religion, no matter how strange 
to modern ideas be the form in which they held it, was a real 
power in the souls of those who made the Talmud. The form, 
doubtless, was that of tradition and Legalism, but religion had 
not lost connection with its living springs in the soul, and 
thus it could renew itself and enter upon fresh developments, 
according to the changing needs of the time. The rise of 
Christianity, instead of being fatal to Judaism, gave it new 
life; all the latent energy of the old religion was roused to 
combat the opposition of the new; and even when the loss of the 
Temple, and later still, the political extinction of the nation, 
added crushing weight to the blows which had already fallen, 
still Israel stood firm, and clung to what God had given her 
to defend. Her sons lived for the Torah, and when that was 
no longer possible, they died for it. Faithfully each generation 
of teachers and scholars spent their strength, in face of danger 
and in spite of scorn, upon the task appointed for them; and 
to say that the power which inspired them was nothing 
more than a tradition from ancient days seems to me to fall 
far short of what truth and justice alike demand. Without 
this foundation of strong and living religion, the Talmud is 
inexplicable, for without it there is nothing to show why the 
best strength of Israel’s greatest minds during nearly a 
thousand years, more or less, should be devoted to such solemn 
trifling as the Talmud, superficially considered, appears to be. 
Assuming, then, that the religion which lay at the foundation 
of the Talmud was strong and real, we maintain that the 
anthropomorphisms which logically result from the legal 
principle, are to be understood and interpreted, not literally, 
but in the light of the more spiritual conception of God, with 
which they are apparently at variance. Such, we believe, to 
have been the interpretation of those who framed these peculiar 
and startling statements of doctrine. 

The above explanation applies, as had been said, only to 
those expressions which directly or indirectly associate God 
with the Torah. We should account for the others, which are not 
specially Jewish in form, by saying that the precedent having 
once been set, of using anthropomorphic language in speaking 
of God, such language came to be used in cases where it was 
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really unmeaning. It could only be on the strength of such 
a precedent that such interpretations of texts could be adopted 
as those which say that God plays with the Leviathan, that 
he wears a Tallith, ete. (In the case of the first of these, it is 
probable that the Talmudic interpretation of Ps. civ. 26 is in 
accordance with the Psalmist’s meaning ; but, considering the 
lapse of time between the Psalmist and his Rabbinical in- 
terpreter, the adoption by the latter of the anthropomorphic 
explanation certainly calls for notice.) In expressions of this 
kind a hidden religious meaning is not to be sought for, at 
least it is hard to see what edifying truth is concealed in the 
statement that the Almighty and his angels shaved Senna- 
cherib. But, nevertheless, it would be unjust to found upon 
these and similar expressions a charge of profanity against 
the authors of the Talmud; for amidst and beneath all its 
display of mingled wit and wisdom, fanciful imagination and 
close reasoning, there is a deep under-current of grave and 
solemn earnestness of resolute purpose, and of unassailable 
loyalty to religion. And although many isolated details of 
the Talmud may awaken surprise or aversion, yet it is only 
fair to consider them and judge them in connection with 
the entire mighty fabric to which they belong. It is our 
conviction that as the heroes of Israel, in Talmudic times, 


did well for their countrymen, so also they cherished a high 
and inspiring belief in God. 


R. Travers HERFORD. 








The Sabbatarians of Hungary. 


THE SABBATARIANS OF HUNGARY. 
I. 


THE celebration of the Sabbath is as much a common reli- 
gious institution, as one of the most obvious marks of distine- 
tion between Judaism and Christianity. On the one hand, 
the whole Christian world observes each seveuth day as a 
hallowed day of rest, thus to some extent pointing from week 
to week in the most solemn and in the most general and public 
manner, to the origin of Christianity: on the other hand, it 
is just by means of this Sabbath celebration—by ordaining 
that the Sabbath should be observed on a different day from 
that on which the people of Israel and the founders of Chris- 
tianity themselves kept it—that Christianity has set itself 
in conscious and intentional opposition to the first possessors 
and inheritors of this great institution. Thus what was a 
mark of uniformity became a mark of diversity, and the 
separate observance of the seventh day developed into the 
most effective cause of separation between the Christian com- 
munity and the adherents of the Jewish faith. 

It is well known that the Reform movement that has gone 
on in Judaism has aimed at removing this cause of separation, 
and that both in Europe, and, in recent times, in North 
America, efforts have been made from Jewish quarters to 
deprive the Christian observance of the day of rest of Hs 
separating and disjoining character, by transferring the Jewish 
Sabbath to Sunday. It is equally well known that these 
efforts have remained quite isolated, and that the followers 
of Judaism, almost without exception, have adhered to the 
old Sabbath, and deserve as before the title of “Sabbath- 
observers,” which, according to the Mishnah [Nedarim iii. 10], 
belongs equally to the Jews and the Samaritans. 

On the side of Christianity, efforts have likewise been made 
to abolish this separation of the Christian from the Jewish 
day of rest—a separation violent in its very nature, but hal- 
lowed by the ecclesiastical law and practice of many centuries. 
But while Jewish reform, in advocating the transference of 
the Sabbath to Sunday, was actuated above all things by the 
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most coldly practical considerations, the efforts within the 
Christian Church, which are known by the distinctive term 
“ Sabbvatarianism,” had their origin in religious fanaticism. 
Such a fanatical sect of Sabbatarians was founded by Johanna 
Southcote, who died in 1814, Believing in the approaching 
advent of the Messiah, and as a fitting preparation for that 
event, this sect as late as 1831 observed the Jewish law, and 
especially the celebration of the Sabbath. There exists in 
England and North America, another sect of Sabbatarians, 
forming a small society among the Baptists, who keep the 
Jewish Sabbath side by side with the Christian Sunday. 
While, however, the “Sabbath-observers” only deserve notice 
as a curiosity of ecclesiastical history, like many other out- 
growths of the later Christianity which distinguish English 
sectarianism, a deeper significance attaches to two other reli- 
gious societies which have sprung up in the east of Europe, 
and to which the name of “ Sabbath-observers” has likewise 
been given. These bodies demand more comprehensive atten- 
tion and treatment, not only because their past is rooted ina 
great religious movement, and because of the ethnographical 
and historical interest which they are calculated to arouse, 
but still more because they are not so well known as their 


namesakes of England and America, who emerged into the 
light of day under the conditions of western freedom and 
publicity. More especially still do the Sabbatarians of Eastern 
Europe claim the interest of contemporary Judaism, inasmuch 
as they offer the only instance of a religious community, insig- 
nificant though it be, spontaneously, and from profound reli- 
gious motives, going over to the Jewish persuasion. 


Il. 


As regards the Russian Sabbath-observers, the so-called 
Sobotniki or Subbotniki, we have to depend for an account of 
their origin and present condition, on a few extremely scanty 
notices. They belong to the Russian sect, Molokani or Milk- 
drinkers, one of the various sects that arose, during the six- 
teenth century, in those provinces of Southern Russia which 
were at that time under the supremacy of the Polish crown, 
all of which sects displayed a Judaizing tendency, a marked 
leaning towards the Mosaic law. The Molokani, so runs the 
account given by a Russian chronicler,’ observed the Sabbath 





' Quoted by Hermann Sternberg, J/istory of the Jews in Poland (Leipzig, 
1878), Ch. 23, from which most of the information here adduced from Rus- 
sian and Polish sources is taken. 
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and had their children circumcised. The performance of 
Divine service, and the execution of other religious practices 
they entrusted to the oldest and most learned men selected 
from their own body. They deny the divinity of Christ, reject 
the belief in the Holy Ghost, recognise no saints, and condemn 
the reverence paid to images as idolatry. Their worship con- 
sists of reading the Bible and singing the Psalms. For pur- 
poses of public service they assemble in a dwelling-room, 
which they call “ shool” (schkola). Persecuted in the govern- 
ment of Moscow, the Molokans settled in that of Woronesch, 
and subsequently spread throughout the neighbouring govern- 
ment of Saratow. In the second half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, their number in the first-named government had grown 
to 5,000 souls. By keeping their doctrines secret, they escaped 
persecution, till they were betrayed in 1769, and made to 
suffer oppression from the State. They nevertheless continued 
to make progress in spite of the cruel measures adopted for 
their suppression. Indeed in the first quarter of this century, 
encouraged by the tolerant administration of the Czar Alex- 
ander I., they ventured to prosecute schemes of open prosely- 
tism. Count Alexander Kuschelew-Bezborodko, the owner 
of immense estates in the Bobrow district of the govern- 
ment of Woronesch, among the inhabitants of which there 
was an especially large proportion of Molokans, cauticned 
his steward, in 1826, to observe, in his treatment of the sect, 
the maxim that it is better to use forbearance towards the 
guilty than to punish one that is innocent. Nevertheless 
all possible means were to be taken to prevent the con- 
tinued practice of the rite of circumcision. The Count 
just alluded to, exerted himself, to some extent with success, 
to convert the sectaries to the orthodox Church, while the 
unconverted he transferred by force to his possessions in the 
Crimea and in the Caucasus. However, the apostasy of 
those who were left in their home was only apparent. Forty 
years later, in the year 1869, the Governor of Woronesch 
reports that the Molokani had their chief centre in that 
government in the neighbourhood of Pritschygol, and that 
they adhered to the precepts of their secret faith, whilst out- 
wardly acting as Christians. And in 1877, the organ of the 
Bishop of Woronesch writes that the Subbotniki resident in 
that government, who had until then been good orthodox 
Christians, and had attended the orthodox churches, were 
beginning to avoid the orthodox priests, and to cease their 
attendance at church. They formed small congregations and 
adopted circumcision. “A peasant, named Ephim Botscha- 
renkow, in the village of Ozerok, in the district of Bobrow, 
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officiates as their ‘Rabbi. They now call themselves ‘ Be- 
lievers in the Bible of Moses,’ reject the divinity of Christ, have 
given away their images, wear no crosses on their necks, and 
never cross themselves.” According to the same source, the 
largest number of Subbotniki are to be found in the Palow 
and Bobrow districts. In the adjacent government of Don, 
however, conversions from the Russian Church to the Sabba- 
tarian faith have occurred. All these Judaizers, concludes the 
notice, are peasants of genuine Russian descent. 

While in these statements, which reach down to the most 
recent times, there is no mention of any open and uncondi- 
tional adoption of Judaism on the part of the Russian Sabbath- 
keepers, though, as I learn from communications lately received 
from Russia, a movement in that direction is at present in 
process of development among the Subbotniki,’ yet, outside the 
Russian frontier, namely, in the territory of European Turkey, 
such conversions did take place some 20 to 30 years ago. It 
appears that during the persecutions of the first half of this 
century, numerous Subbotniki wended their way westwards 
and settled on the Bulgarian banks of the Danube. Dr. Bares, 
Imperial Ottoman Physician for Quarantine, writes from 
Tultscha, under date 29th May, 1869 (in Phillippsohn’s Alige- 
meine Zeitung des Judenthums, 28th year, p. 398): “In the 
vicinity of Silistria live many Sobotniki, partly scattered, 
partly together in considerable numbers; here in Tultscha 
reside several families, who were formerly Sobotniki, but who 
have here become Jews. In their homes they use the Russian 
language, and they speak Jiidish-Deutsch very imperfectly. 
Most of their wives are born Jewesses (daughters of Jewish 
Poles), a few are born Sobotniki, who have embraced Judaism. 
in Russia this sect is said to be numerous, and intermarriages 
with orthodox Russians rarely occur. I was acquainted here 
with a woman from Odessa, whose two brothers, Sobotniki, 
have here become Jews. This woman was married to a very 
wealthy Russian belonging to the orthodox Christian form of 
faith. There also resides in Tultscha an industrious Jewish 
blacksmith, whose father had been a Russian priest. This 
smith reads and writes Russian well, and has made for his 
own use a collection of Hebrew words, to which he has added 
the Russian equivalents. He told me that he had become a 
convert to Judaism from the most sincere conviction solely 










































' Compare also a communication from B. Schewzik in 7he Jewish Chronicle 
of 5th April, 1889. In the Jiidisches Litcraturblatt of Dr. Rahmer (1890, 
page 22), I found the notice that three hundred Sobotniki families live 
in Tiflis, capital of Georgia and Caucasus; they possess a beautiful synagogue, 
administered by a Rabbi named Krawcow. 
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through the study of the Holy Scriptures.” The author of this 
sketch thought he noticed that almost all the Sobotniki who 
had embraced Judaism had characteristic Jewish features. 


III. 


The Hungarian Sabbatarians—Szombatosok—present, both 
in their origin and in the vicissitudes of their history, many 
analogies with the Russian Subbotniki. They, too, emerged 
from a great religious agitation ; they, too, as regards na- 
tionality, remained strictly children of their people and of their 
home, and continued in their previous avocations, the chief of 
which was the cultivation of the soil. Here, as there, the 
Sabbatarians were exposed to oppressive restrictions and cruel 
persecutions. Preserving for centuries the secret of their 
. faith, these martyrs for the sake of the teachings handed down 
to them by their fathers, silently and patiently suffered, until 
here and there Judaism ventured to receive them into its 
bosom and they formally embraced the religion of which they 
had so long and so steadfastly been unrecognised adherents. 

Besides these points of resemblance, however, the two sects 
likewise show points of difference, and in these respects the 
balance of historical significance inclines in favour of the 
Hungarian Sabbatarians. The latter, like the Russian Molo- 
kani, counted their adherents chiefly among the inferior 
peasantry, but at the head of the sect there stood, as its 
founders and leaders, men of a high order and of most remark- 
able spiritual endowment. They were able to reckon as 
belonging to them several important men, whose very per- 
sonalities were sufficient to arouse interest in the sect. In the 
religious principles of the Hungarian Sabbatarians, there may 
be traced without difficulty a distinct development, which 
brought them gradually quite close to Judaism. Finally, the 
Sabbatarians of Hungary have produced a literature, which, 
although very small in extent, yet occupies a respectable place 
in the national literature of Hungary, especially as regards its 
poetical portion, and which, as we shall immediately proceed 
to show, possesses a special interest of its own in its relation 
to the history of Jewish literature. 

After what has been said, it will be readily acknowledged 
that the deepest gratitude should be felt that a Jewish author, 
eminent for his conscientious research, should have undertaken 
the task of making the Hungarian Sabbatarians, their history, 
their doctrines, and their literature, a subject for full historical 
exposition. Dr. Samuel Kohn, Rabbi of Buda-Pesth, who has 
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gained a wide reputation for solid scholarship, through his 
profound works on the literature of the oldest sect which 
Judaism has produced, viz., the Samaritans, and who some 
years ago issued the first volume of a History of the Jews in 
Hungary (in the Hungarian language), showing evidences 
of most extensive investigation into original sources, has 
published in the Hungarian journal, Magyar-Zsid6-Szemle 
(Hungarian-Jewish Review), and subsequently, as a separate 
work in an expanded form, a monograph on the Sabbat- 
arians,! which contains numerous fresh information concern- 
ing the history and literature of this sect. In this work many 
previous views and statements on the subject receive consider- 
able correction, and, for the first time, an exact and exhaustive 
knowledge of Sabbatarianism and its history is rendered pos- 
sible, by means of a comprehensive historical treatment of the 
question, for the purposes of which all available sources of 
information have been carefully consulted. While the sect as 
such has ceased to exist, since its meagre remnant now only 
prolongs the existence of an insignificant and world-forgotten 
Jewish community, it emerges again through Kohn’s labours, to 
renewed life in history, arousing the sympathy and interest of 
all who feel a prompting to observe the rise and activity, the 
struggles and sufferings of a religious community that sprang 
into existence and marked out its course under most extra- 
ordinary conditions—especially the interest and sympathy of 
the whole united Jewish brotherhood, to which this small sect 
belonged in spirit, even before it was incorporated therewith 
outwardly. In the conviction that the Hungarian Sabbat- 
arians deserve to be known not only within the boundaries 
of their native country, but everywhere where Jewish science 
numbers adherents and friends, I have attempted in the fol- 
lowing to give, by the aid of Kohn’s complete treatise, a short 
sketch of their origin, their history, and their literature, with 
the object of enabling those to whom it is not permitted to 
inform themselves on the subject by directly consulting a work 
written in Hungarian, to include within the range of their 
interest and historical knowledge, a sect which, outside Hun- 
gary, has hitherto aroused so small an amount of attention. 





' The title in Hungarian is as follows: A Szombatosok Torténetiik, Dog- 
matikajuk és irodalmuk. Kiilénés tekintettel Péchi Simon fékanczellar 
életére és munkdira. (The Sabbatarians : their history, theology, and litera- 
ture, with special allusion to the life and works of the High Chancellor, 
Simon Péchi). Buda Pesth, 1890 (pp. xvi. 377, 8vo.) 
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IV. 


The home of the Sabbatarians is Transylvania (in 
Hungarian Endély, in German Siebenbiirgen), a portion of 
Hungary which for the past twenty years has been by 
statute entirely united to the other portions of the kingdom, 
but which, previous to that time, maintained for centuries a 
separate existence, and had been the scene of the most varied 
historical vicissitudes. Just as Transylvania from an ethno- 
graphical point of view is one of the most remarkable coun- 
tries, harbouring as it does within its narrow frontiers three 
nationalities differing so materially from each other as the 
Hungarians (among whom the Székelys make a still further 
sub-division), the Germans (Saxons) and the Roumanians : so 
also in the recent history of religion is its position a remark- 
-able one. The boundaries of Transylvania marked the extreme 
geographical limits to which the Reformation spread in the 
east of Europe ; but within the boundaries of this small country 
the religious revival of the 16th century passed, in rapid and 
surely progressive development, through the various stages 
from Catholicism to extreme Unitarianism. Furthermore, 
thanks to favourable historical conditions, freedom was 
conceded to the followers of every creed to practise their 
religion, so that in the year 1568, under the sway of Prince 
Johann Siegmund, four religions were placed on an equal 
footing by law or recognised as “religiones recepte”: the 
Catholic, the Lutheran, the Reformed, and the Unitarian. The 
history of the beginnings of Unitarianism in Transylvania 
attaches itself to the name Francis David. The reformation 
found this man a Catholic priest ; in 1540, together with the 
whole of the citizens of Kolosv4r (Klausenburg), he professed 
his adherence to Luther's faith ; in 1559, however, he went over 
to the Reformed Church, and maintained their dogmas with 
the same zeal as he had hitherto defended those of the Luth- 
erans. As court chaplain to Prince Johann Siegmund, who 
had likewise become a Calvinist, F. David became acquainted 
with Biandrata, one of the founders of Unitarianism in Poland, 
who, since 1563, had acted as physician to the court of the 
princes of Transylvania. This functionary soon converted the 
court preacher to his own religious views. As early as 1566, F. 
David founded the Unitarian Church of Transylvania. . The 
new church at first ventured to propagate its anti-Trinitarian 
doctrines openly, and to expound them in various fugitive 
writings and disputations, This liberty, however, it did not 
enjoy long, for already, in the year 1570, that zealous Catholic 
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Stephen Bathori, aise King of Poland, became the 
successor to Johann Siegmund, who had in the meantime gone 
over to the Unitarian form of faith, and both he and his successor 
in the princely dignity, Christopher Bathori, endeavoured to 
check the growth of Unitarianism by stringent measures. They 
aimed their attack especially against F. David, whose restless 
energy led him to ever more daring deductions, and who had 
been branded as an unscrupulous.innovator by a section of 
his own co-religionists. He clung immoveably, however, to 
his opinions, and was in consequence condemned in 1578, to life- 
long imprisonment in the castle of Déva, where he died in the 
following year. 

After David's conviction, a large section of the Unitarian 
clergy signed at Biandrata’s instigation a declaration of faith, 
in which the teachings of David were repudiated. A small sec- 
tion, however, remained faithful to them, and even before the 
death of their teacher, but more especially after that event, a 
religious brotherhood was formed with his articles of faith 
for their creed. Rejecting the new Unitarian confession of 
Biandrata and his associates, they clung to the doctrines of 
Francis David, who was now reverenced asa martyr. It was 
among these followers of David—towhom their opponents gave 
the nickname Davidists, and of whom it was said, as it 
likewise was of their master (though falsely) that they “ Juda- 
ized” —that a sect arose, which, going far beyond David and his 
adherents, not only like them rejected the specifically Christian 
dogmas concerning the divinity and the worship of Christ, but 
made distinct advances towards Judaism, and held the doctrine 
that the teachings and laws of the Old Testament were still 
binding. This was the sect of Sabbatarians; according to 
a trustworthy tradition, coming down to us from a contem- 
porary chronicler, the founder of the sect was one Andreas 
Kossi, and the same authority names the year 1588 as the year 
of his initiating the movement. 


V. 


Andreas Eossi of Szent-Erzsébet was a rich Székely of noble 
birth, who owned three villages and a great number of estates 
in the counties of Udvarhelyszék, Kiikiill6, and Fehérvar, and 
who belonged to the earliest adherents of Unitarianism in 
Transylvania. Having been visited by severe trials, (he was 
ailing for many years, and had lost his wife and three sons), he 
sought consolation in religion. “He read the Bible so long ”— 
runs the account of the chronicler already mentioned—‘ that 
he evolved therefrom the Sabbatarian form of religion.” What 
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he recognised as truth, he endeavoured to disseminate in 
the surrounding district; he composed treatises, prayers, and 
hymns,caused copies of these and other writings to be prepared, 
and lent them out in al] directions. He possessed no know- 
ledge of Hebrew, and had only a slender acquaintance with the 
Classics. He was, however, well versed in Church history, 
and was completely master of the Old and New Testament, 
from both of which he derived his teaching. He was altc- 
gether an enemy of the scholastic theology, and said on one 
occasion : “They ask me in vain where I discovered the true 
way of salvation, since I sojourned neither at Padua nor at 
Paris. As if salvation consisted of knowing many heathen 
writings and many heathen languages.” He betook himself 
with his new propaganda to “the great simple community,” as 
the chronicler says. Soon, too, he had fellow-workers, whose 
names have only partially been preserved, and the most distin- 
guished of whom, Simon Péchi, will be the subject of more 
particular mention below. About 1600, there was compiled 
“the old hymn-book of the Sabbatarians,” probably by Eéssi 
himself. This book is the most important source whence a 
knowledge of the doctrines of the sect may be derived ; it is the 
oldest monument of their literature, and contains paraphrases 
of the Psalms and other poetical passages of the Bible, metrical 
renderings of a few extracts from the Jewish prayer-book, 
older Unitarian hymns either unaltered or adapted to the new 
religious views, numerous original hymns and festive songs, 
and lastly, a collection of didactic poems. Of the 110 poetical 
compositions which are to be found in three manuscripts of 
this old Sabbatarian hymn-book, no less than 44 relate to the 
Sabbath, which, on account of the special regard in which its 
celebration was held, gave the sect the name they bear. Five 
songs belong to the New Moon, 11 to the Festival of Passover, 
6 to the Feast of Weeks, 6 to Tabernacles, 3 to the New Year 
and 1 to the Day of Atonement. Besides these, there are 
3 funeral hymns, 26 hymns of varied contents, and 5 didactic 
poems. 

The foregoing summary shows what position the Jewish 
festivals occupied in the ritual of the Sabbatarians. They 
kept, of course, only the festivals enjoined in the Pentateuch, 
for the Sabbatarians of the first period only recognised the 
Five Books of Moses as the religious law to which they were 
pledged. They did not celebrate Purim and Chanukah. But 
even the Mosaic Laws they did not observe in their entirety, 
for they kept the dietary laws only up to a certain limit, and 
circumcision not at all. The Sabbath played the most impor- 
tant part in their religious life, probably for this reason: that 
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it brought the contrast between them and Christianity most 
prominently into view. They called the Sabbath celebration a 
“ spiritual marriage,” and adorned themselves for it in wedding 
attire. The Sabbath service consisted of prayers and hymns, 
introduced and concluded by the sermon or “instruction.” One 
of the Sabbatical hymns mentions among the requisites of a 
proper observance of the Sabbath, “study of the holy law, 
feeding the poor, moderation in living, cheerfulness of dis- 
position ”; in another it is said : “ Let man first hallow himself, 
then the Sabbath of the Lord.” Although the feast of the first 
of Tishri is not designated the New Year festival in the Penta- 
teuch, yet they celebrated it as the “ New Year” with special 
emphasis, as a contrast to the “ papal invention of the Chris- 
tian new year.” Inattempting to understand this celebration 
of the Jewish festivals by the older Sabbatarians, it must be 
remarked as particularly characteristic, that they maintained 
that, in adhering to these observances, they were following the 
example and teaching of Jesus. ‘“ He who keeps not the Sab- 
bath will have no portion in the inheritance of Christ”; 
they celebrated “the Passover of Israel, according to the 
command of our Christ.” They bound up with the Passover 
festival (in accordance with the views which they entertained 
regarding the millennium) the hope of the future redemption 
which Jesus will bring, in order to build up his millennial 
kingdom. 

In other respects, also, it is impossible to overlook the 
Jewish-Christian character of Sabbatarianism. They regard 
Jesus as greater than Moses and the prophets; call him “our 
Christ,” “ Lord Jesus,” “ King,” even “the son of God”; the 
last, however, in the sense that all deserve to be called “sons 
of God” who are free from sin. For the most part they 
reverence him as the Messiah, as the Deliverer proclaimed by 
the prophets. Onthe other hand, however, they accentuated 
his purely human nature, and laid stress on the belief that his 
mission had for its object not the destruction but the mainte- 
nance of the Law. ‘The Apostles in their teaching turned away 
from the Old Testament, only because “desiring as much as 
possible to spare heathens, who were weak and quite unused 
to the Law, they did not wish to force everything upon them at 
once.” Jesus himself, however, “was a Jew both in nation- 
ality and religion; he preached the Jewish law and drew men 
to Moses and the prophets. His Apostles too were all Jews, 
taught the Jewish faith and kept it themselves.” Whoever, 
therefore, would be a true follower of Jesus and the Apostles 
must obey the Mosaic Law in all things, as the Jews have 
always done and still do. 
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The one thing for which the Sabbatarians reproached the 
Jews, was that they refused to recognise Jesus as the Messiah. 
In spite of this, however, the Jews are still God’s chosen 
people even in their dispersion. ‘“ There is no man, no people, 
no nationality ander heaven whom God has chosen like the 
Jews.” The Sabbatarians frequently declared that they joined 
themselves to Israel, and felt themselves Jews. In a Sabbath 
hymn occurs the following : “ We have chosen the observance 
of Thy law, we have found delight in the camp of Israel, 
despite his miserable lot.” And in another song : “ Not Abra- 
ham wasour father, neither are we the remnant of his seed ; 
but we are sprung from the house of Japheth, sons of ignorant 
heathens . . . Yet in Thee, our gracious Father, delight and 
exult our heart, our soul, and our mouth; though we were 
heathens, yet hast Thou turned unto us and hast made us sons 
of great Abraham.” In one hymn they express their thanks 
for their conversion to the Law : “ Thou hast brought us forth 
from this worldly blindness, hast delivered us from the hell 
of errors, from danger, sin, death, from the torment of fiery 
hell.” 

Another way in which the Sabbatarians demonstrated their 
accession to Judaism was by their strict exclusion of Christian. 
ceremonies. They were most determined in their repudiation 
of baptism, especially infant baptism, which had been already 
discarded by F. David, but which the Unitarian Church had 
re-introduced. They declared the Christian festivals to be 
inventions of the popes, and even protested against the 
ringing of church bells. They regarded the Lord’s Supper, not 
as a new institution of Jesus, but as an old Jewish custom. 
On the first night of Passover they ate unleavened bread, “ the 
bread of the Messiah,” calling to mind the Redeemer, who 
had appeared, and would one day come again. The ethics 
underlying the old hymn-book of the Sabbatarians reflect the 
principles of Jewish moral teaching, and of such Christian 
moral teaching as is closely connected with the Jewish. They 
paraphrased the command to love one’s fellow-men thus: “ What 
1s pleasing to thee, that must thou practise towards others,” 
and further, “ What I do not wish for myself from others, that 
I am not bound by in the case of others.” On the other hand, 
concerning the New Testament behest to love one’s enemies, 
we find the following: “ Anything impossible which transcends 
the law, God requires of no one.” A hymn contains the ex- 
hortation “to pray with pure earnest heart for those who 
persecute us.” Practical humanity and benevolence are com- 
mended and glorified in a host of varied sayings. One who 
might have done good and omitted to do it commits a heinous 
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sin. On festivals we ought “to rejoice and to give joy to 
others, to let the poor share in all good.” Debauchery and 
excessive drinking are condemned as capital crimes. Fulfil- 
ment of civil duties, respect for authority and for the laws of 
the country, are enjoined in the name of religion. Yet the 
limitation expressed in the following strophe is characteristic 
of the position of the Sabbatarians as a sect who were harassed 
in the practice of their faith: “Let us fear and honour our 
princes, let us honour the judges and their names, let us submit 
to their word according to God’s will, but in no wise honour 
them against God’s will.” 


VI. 


The legal enactments, which were designed to crush and 
prevent the further spread of Sabbatarianism as disseminated 
by F. David’s teachings and confirmed by Andreas Eéssi, did 
not achieve this result. Inthe year 1595 the Diet of Fehérvar 
(Karlsburg) passed a law for the suppression of the Sabba- 
tarians; the voyvode Michael, who usurped the princely dignity 
of Transylvania, ordered their punishment and the contisca- 
tion of their possessions in 1600; Sigmund Rakdczy, made a 
similar regulation in the year 1607. Three years later a Diet, 
held in Bistritz under Gabriel Bathory, passed a law concern- 
ing the punishment of those “ numerous persons in the country 
who follow Jewish beliefs and Jewish rites, and utter 
blasphemies against God.” And in the year 1618—the same 
year which ushered in the Thirty Years’ Religious War— 
Prince Gabriel Bethlen found himself necessitated to lay 
before the deputies assembled in Klausenburg a law “against 
the Sabbatarians or Judaizers.” These severe laws and regu- 
lations, so often repeated, did not, indeed, remain a dead letter. 
In the year 1600 the books and writings of the Sabbatarians 
were contiscated and burnt at Maros-Vasdrhely ; new per- 
secutions were continually being devised against their property, 
their liberty and their lives. In the hymn-book the lamenta- 
tions of the oppressed and tormented sufferers for their faith’s 
sake find frequent vent. In one hymn we find them wailing 
thus: “What means it that they afflict us thus in the cause 
of truth? . . . For the sake of our creed we are obliged 
to forsake father and mother, our sweet home, wife and child, 
house and heritage, and all on which life hangs. Much misery 
must we endure, wandering from place to place ; much disgrace 
must we suffer.” Yet the fact that in so short a period the 
laws against the Sabbatarians had to be enacted afresh testi- 
fies to their defectiveness as well as to the failure which 
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“attended their execution. It was just at this time that 
Transylvania passed through one of the most chequered and 
turbulent periods of its history, and the internal disorders 
and foreign wars diverted attention from the sectaries. On the 
other hand, perSecution had only the effect of confirming them 
still more in their religious zeal, and they looked down with 
pity upon their opponents in faith who oppressed and abused 
them. The passionate hope that ultimate victory would crown 
their down-trodden faith, aroused in the Sabbatarians of 
Maros-Vasarhely the assurance that the Mohammedan Turks 
were appointed to the task of establishing the true faith in 
their country. They despatched a letter to Pasha Sinan, who 
was engaged in war with Prince Sigmund Bathory, in which 
they declared that they, “who likewise eat no swine’s flesh 
and acknowledge God’s unity, have arrived at the conclusion 
that things cannot longer continue thus, and that the One God 
will deliver the power “into the hands of the mighty Emperor 
of Turkey and his people.” The letter was intercepted, and 
its senders were punished or were compelled to flee. The 
Sabbatarians increased, as one of their hymns phrases it, 
“from day to day.” Their creed found an increasing number 
of adherents among the Székelys, and exclusively among them. 
For the most part these converts came from the Unitarian 
Church, but some joined direct from the Reformed community. 
In Maros-Vasarhely, for instance, almost the whole Reformed 
body became Sabbatarians. Sabbatarianism naturally gained 
most of its followers in the neighbourhood of the residence of 
its founder, Eodssi. It established itself chiefly in a number 
of villages—tradition counts thirty-two of them—but also in 
towns, such as Maros- Vasdrhely, Klausenburg, Torda, K6rés- 
patak, Székely-Keresztur, and even outside Transylv ania—as, 
for instance, in Maké. Besides agriculturists and artisans, 
many of the inferior and superior nobility belonged to the 
Sabbatarian body. Among them, too, were some w ho occupied 
exalted offices of State. T he Prince Stefan Bocskai, in his 
will written in the year 1606, appointed three executors, two 
of whom—Court-preacher Alvinezi and Simon Péchi, then 
Secretary of State—were Sabbatarians. Of the four deputies 
representing Gabriel Bethlen, who, in his name, drew up the 
treaty concluded with the Emperor Matthias II. at Tyrnau in 
1615, three were ardent Sabbatarians, viz., Thomas Boros (who 
had signed the letter to the Pasha Sinan, heading the list with 
his name) ; Simon Péchi, at that time already Chief Chanceilor 
of the country ; and Francis Balassy, senior, whom the popular 
tradition of the Székelys names as the founder of the sect. 

Notwithstanding their rapid growth, the Sabbatarians of 
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this epoch formed no congregations, nor had they any recog- 
nised clergy. Generally—as was later also the case—the more 
zealous and well-informed members of the sect discharged the 
functions of precentor and preacher. In the year 1606 they 
held their first Synod at Udvarhely, for the purpose of settling 
common religious rites and forms. As the Synod had been 
interdicted by Sigmund Rakdczy, the Regent of Transylvania, 
in the name of Bocskai, the meetings were held in secret. At 
one of these gatherings the calendar was so adapted as to 
secure the simultaneous celebration of New Moon and Festivals. 
To understand this act, it must be remembered that no Jews 
dwelt in the whole country of the Székelys, and that a Jewish 
Calendar belonged so literally to the class of rarities, that in 
1620 Péchi caused one to be bought in Constantinople for two 
ducats. 

The open breach between the Sabbatarians and Unitarianism, 
as adherents of which the former still thought they had the 
right to regard themselves, took place in 1618, when a Synod 
of Unitarians at Erd6-Sz. Gyorgy formally excommunicated 
the heretics from the Unitarian Church. At the same moment, 
however, the Reformed Bishop, to whom Gabriel Bethlen had 
granted full power to execute the laws directed against the 
Sabbatarians, entrusted the clergy of his own church with 
the task of re-converting them to the Christian faith. 


VII. 


The man who was to bring Sabbatarianism in Transylvania 
to its prime—who was to develop its full power and make it 
approach nearer and nearer to Judaism—was the individual 
already several times referred to, Simon Péchi; an historical 
tigure of the highest interest, as much on account of his 
personal changes of fortune as for his public acts as a states- 
man, to say nothing of his secret activity in the character of 
of guide and honoured head of the sect founded by Andreas 
Eéssi. As regards his life, which legend has illumined with 
its lustre, his great grandson Baron Alexius Orban, left 
behind him in his will (1740) a few particulars resting upon 
trustworthy family tradition. Born in Hungary before 1570, 
Simon Péchi came in early youth to Transylvania. After 
finishing his studies he became a schoolmaster at the 
Unitarian School in Szent-Erzsébet, the residence of Andreas 
Eéssi. The latter engaged him as tutor to his children, and 
at the same time entrusted him with the management of his 
property. Eéssi exerted himself to secure for the highly- 
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gifted and learned youth a brilliant future, his object being to 
be able to place in the young man’s hands the destiny and 
doctrines ot his sect. He sent him upon journeys, provided 
with letters of introduction from the Prince. Péchi spent a 
considerable time in Constantinople, North Africa, Rome, 
Naples, Spain, Portugal and France. Having increased his 
already considerable knowledge of Oriental and European 
languages, he returned to Transylvania in 1599 after an 
absence of several years, and found that meanwhile Eéssi 
had adopted him as his son, and had appointed him his sole 
heir. Soon afterwards Eéssi died, and Péchi, now as rich as 
he was learned and shrewd, began a brilliant public career 
under the various reigning princes who followed each other in 
rapid succession. In 1608 he married Judith Kornis, be- 
coming thereby related to the most prominent families of the 
country. Under Gabriel Bethlen he filled the highest public 
office, for eight years holding the appointinent of Chancellor 
of Transylvania. In this capacity, he was entrusted by the 
Prince with the most important missions and affairs of State, 
and rose higher and higher in respect, influence and wealth, so 
that it was generally thought that he was at that time the 
greatest man of the Principality. After the outbreak of the 
Thirty Years’ War, Péchi also took part in Bethlen’s campaigns 
and conducted the negotiations with the Emperor Ferdinand 
II. For reasons not clearly explained, this briiliant career, so 
full of excellent service, was suddenly and violently inter- 
rupted. By command of Bethlen he was deprived of his 
liberty, and for three and a-half years was kept in strict 
custody at Szamos-ujvér. This event formed a turning-point, 
pregnant with results affecting not only the life of Péchi, but 
the development of Sabbatarianism. 

Up to this time Péchi had passed before the public eye as a 
Unitarian and a very good Christian, but his connection with 
Késsi proves sufficiently that in secret he had long been a 
Sabbatarian. There are, besides, more direct proofs of this. 
The most important of these is the fact that the old hymn- 
book of the Sabbatarians contains two long festival hymns, 
composed by him long before his downfall; one for the new 
moon, a free adaptation of a well-known Hebrew prayer, the 
other for the feast of Passover. During his long imprisonment, 
he spent his days, as he himself says in his letters, which 
abound in Biblical reminiscences, “in weeping, prayer, and 
perusing writings.” By the latter term are to be understood 
the Biblical writings, especially those of the Old Testament. 
When he again obtained his freedom, he lived in complete re- 
tirement until the death of Bethlen which happened in 1529, 
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devoting his time and abilities to Sabbatarianism—though at 
first cautiously and in secret. Shortly after his imprisonment, 
and perhaps even owing to his initiative, the influx of 
Sephardic Jews from Turkey into Transylvania took place. 
Bethlen granted them full freedom as regards their worship, 
and likewise the right of omitting all distinction of dress from 
Christians. Contact with these followers of Judaism, who 
neither in respect of appearance nor culture afforded any 
reason for derision or contempt, and who for the most part 
occupied respected positions, must have exerted a stimulating 
influence upon the Jewish aspirations and religious views of 
those Sabbatarians who were tending towards Judaism. Péchi 
in particular had now the advantage of putting himself with- 
out trouble in possession of works of Jewish literature, and 
with their help he developed during his retirement a rich 
literary activity. Among his collection of books were to be 
found—as may be inferred from his writings—editions and 
translations of the Bible and of the Talmud and its commen- 
taries,of the more distinguished Jewish exegetists of the Middle 
Ages, and various works treating of the Jewish ritual and 
Jewish ethics. Those of his writings which were written for 
the purpose of propagating Sabbatarianism, he strove to 
disseminate by means of manuscript copies, since he dared 
not publish them. 


VIII. 


It was only after the death of Bethlen that the ex- 
chancellor, who, in spite of the loss of his public honours and 
the larger portion of his estates, was still greatly respected, 
emerged from his cautious reserve. While on the one hand 
he endeavoured to recover his possessions, which had been 
taken from him without legal sentence, on the other he boldly 
manifested his adherence to the Sabbatarian faith. He held 
open intercourse with the Jews who had settled in Klausen- 
burg, arranged his household in Szent-Erzsébet entirely after 
the Jewish manner, and kept the Sabbath, together with all 
his domestics, although he would not allow his dependents to 
work on Sunday either. He likewise observed the other 
Jewish ordinances, and constrained his family to practise 
them. He organised a synagogue in his place of residence, 
where service was held every Sabbath, and a portion read 
from the Torah. In other districts, also, the Sabbatarians 
held public service, and for this purpose claimed the use of 
the Unitarian churches. This, for instance, was the case in 
. the village Boézéd-Ujfalu, which, indeed, was under Péchi’s 
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“patronage,” and in which the Sabbatarians have maintained 
their position for the longest period. At the same time Péchi 
continued his literary activity, and, in particular, wrote his 
main work, viz., his compendium of prayers and ritual com- 
positions, derjved from various Jewish sources, by means of 
which he introduced Jewish prayers, and made his followers 
acquainted with the less important customs of the Jewish 
religion also. With this work the religious practice of the 
Sabbatarians, which hitherto had been undefined and uncer- 
tain, received a specific foundation, which, however, had its 
roots entirely in Judaism. The Sabbatarians were by Péchi, 
to a certain extent, brought near to Judaism. 

With this firmer consolidation of the Sabbatarian faith in 
the period following Bethlen’s death, its spread among the 
adherents of the various sects in Transylvania went hand in 
hand. The political circumstances of the country, in part 
also the authority of Péchi, brought about the result that the 
severe laws against the sects—one was issued by the Diet of 
1635—remained inoperative, and Sabbatarianism stood about 
this time at the height of the development of its powers. 


IX. 


Yet the storm was already gathering which brought 
catastrophe upon Péchi and his followers. Prince George 
Rakéczy I, after having emerged triumphantly from the 
oanaple with Johann Bethlen and the Turks allied with him, 
put the laws against the Sabbatarians into execution with 

eat zeal, and with the determined resolve to make the 

udaizing schismatics feel this time the full rigour of the law. 
On the 1st of July (1638), a commission, consisting of members 
of the four recognised religions, met at Deés, and, having con- 
stituted itself into a judicial court—the proceedings of which, 
being well prepared beforehand, were brief and rapid— 
sentenced to loss of life and goods the Sabbatarians who had 
been summoned to appear and who were convicted of 
Judaism, as well as all who by a certain date, fixed before- 
hand, would not have declared their adherence to one of the 
four recognised religions. The majority of the sentences were 
only executed as regards that portion which decreed the con- 
fiscation of property, whether fixed or movable. Only in one 
single case was the death sentence fulfilled: in the case of all 
the other condemned persons it was commuted into confine- 
ment within a stronghold. Many hundreds—so relates a 
contemporary—were conveyed to the various castles at Varad, 
KI 
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Székelyhid, Jend, Déva, Fogaras, Szamos-ujvar, Kovar, and 
“chains enough could not be forged for them.” 

Péchi himself had not gone to Déva, owing to illness. An 
examination of witnesses was, therefore, held in the town 
where he resided, and as a result judgment was pronounced 
upon him, which decreed the loss of his life and property. At 
K6var the hoary and ailing old man suffered a second time the 
pangs of imprisonment. However, bail having been furnished 
by,the foremost deputies of the principality, he was allowed 
to go free. He had to take an oath to renounce Sabbata- 
rianism, and not to pass the frontiers of Transylvania with- 
out permission. He lived on for several years, outwardly 
attached to the Reformed faith, for the most part occupying 
himself with the management of the small portion of his 
estate left in his possession, and died in 1642, or 1643, at the 
age of more than seventy-five years. His burial-place cannot 
be discovered. The traditional story of the Sabbatarians 
runs to the effect that Péchi fled with a number of his 
followers to Moldavia, and afterwards to Constantinople, 
where he became director of the Government printing 
department. 

After the death of George Rakdezy, the prosecution of the 
Sabbatarians was continued by his successors. But the 
strength of the sect was broken by the vigorous measures 
adopted at Deés. The members of rich and respected 
families who had belonged to it preferred to be restored to 
the quiet possession of their estates by returning to one of 
the recognised religions, chiefly the Reformed. éssi and 
Péchi's work, the creed and religious practice of the Sabbata- 
rianism, returned to the obscurity in which it had been 
fostered and perfected. In the neighbourhood of the residence 
of its two founders, among the country folk belonging to a 
few districts of the country of the Székelys, many secretly 
held fast to a faith rendered still dearer to them by the 
martyrdom which the best of them had suffered. 


X. 


A new period of persecution against the remnant of the 
Sabbatarians begins with the year 1717, when Transylvania 
came under Austrian domination. Many of these poor op- 
pressed people, punished by the confiscation of their posses- 
sions, emigrated to Turkey, while others—especially in the 
village of Bézéd-Ujfalu—obeying compulsion, became Catho- 
lics, at the same time, however, clinging fast to Sabbatarianism 
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in secret, in spite of all prohibitions and all the measures 
adopted for keeping them in check. In the course of time 
many even of these pseudo-Catholics took refuge by means of 
emigration from the coercion practised against them. During 
the closing three decades of the last century, there existed at 
Adrianople a whole colony of Sabbatarians, who had gone 
over to Judaism, as we learn from a letter written by one of 
their number, named Joseph Kovaes, in 1778. Among other 
things, he writes to his parents as follows :—* We Hungarians 
are here all together, we are called Ger Sido (Jewish prose- 
lytes) .... I received the name of Joseph ben Abraham, and 
so the priests call me up to the reading of the Holy Law. 
Every one pays me respect here, even the chief priests. My 
work, too, is not injurious to my body I am a book- 
binder, and live well, for the bread is beautifully white, just 
like linen, and I drink the best red wine to my heart’s con- 
tent.” To his brothers he writes: “I beg of you not to 
trouble our dear father and mother; but if you would come 
hither do not leave our parents behind.” Then he interlards 
his letter with a quotation from the hymn-book: “I pray to 
God that he may bring us together even in this life in the 
land of Israel, that he may send us salvation speedily in our 
days and gather his sons to Jerusalem; where we, together 
with our king the holy Messiah, shall dwell in our own land, 
where, united with the chosen, we shall win a crown with 
those who are crowned; where we shall settle with our father 
Abraham.” It is curious to observe, how in this simple son of 
the Székely country, love for his own in the distant home is 
joined with the satisfaction of having found the means of a 
comfortable living in the new home ; how he dwells with pride 
on his new Jewish name, and on the respect which he enjoys 
among the heads of the Synagogue ; and how in the quotation 
from the old hymn-book of his forefathers, he gives expres- 
sion to the Messianic hope, which from the very beginning 
had been a living aspiration with the Sabbatarians, and, 
indeed, formed a fundamental dogma of their faith. 

The famous Edict of Tolerance, published by the Emperor 
Joseph II. (1781), which improved in a liberal spirit the rela- 
tions of the recognised religions only, made the condition of 
the Sabbatarians still worse. New adverse judgments were 
pronounced and further emigration took place. During the 
tirst three decades of our century a considerable portion of the 
Catholic Sabbatarians, in order to escape the annoyance to 
which they were subjected from the spiritual authorities, went 
over to the Reformed religion—of course again only out- 
wardly. But while outwardly they professed Christianity, 
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their connection with Judaism had become closer and closer. 
The Sabbatarians observed with the greatest strictness not 
only the Sabbath, but likewise the Jewish dietary laws, and 
by every possible device they evaded the practice of Chris- 
tian religious customs. Although after Péchi there was no 
kind of literary productiveness among them, yet they pre- 
served and copied the old hymn-books of their sect, and 
especially the writings of Péchi, his prayer-book and book 
of rites, works resting entirely upon Jewish sources. In the 
first half of this century the influence of the strictly orthodox 
Jews residing in their neighbourhood also made itself felt. 
The Sabbatarians had become Jews before they openly em- 
braced Judaism. A Christian observer, in a description 
written in the year 1855, mentions, among other things, the 
following particulars concerning the Sabbatarians of Bozéd- 
Ujfalu :—* The thirty-eight Sabbatarian families (about 150 
souls) outwardly belong for the most part to the Reformed 
Faith, several, however, are Unitarians, only very few Greek- 
Catholics. On Sunday they visit the respective churches and 
listen with wrapt attention whenever the clergymen cite quo- 
tations or narrative incidents from the Old Testament. On 
Christian festivals they keep away from church. On the 
Sabbath they hold Divine service at home; but on the rest of 
their Jewish celebrations they meet in the house of a member 
which is devoted to the purposes of a Synagogue, on which 
occasions Sabbatarians living elsewhere, especially those of 
Nagy-Ernye, attend. The service is conducted by one of the 
members, who is chosen Rabbi, whom, however, they fre- 
quently change for another. Much superstition is mixed up 
with their belief. They can all read and write. They preserve 
their traditions faithfully, and boys of eight to ten years old 
can be heard talking about the history, adorned with legend, 
of Sabbatarianism and of Simon Péchi. Notwithstanding 
their communicativeness they are very reserved as regards the 
books of their sect. They give their children for the most 
part Old Testament names, especially the name Moses. At 
marriages and burials they perform Jewish customs, before 
the Christian ones demanded by established religion take place. 
After marriage in church the Jewish marriage is solemnised. 
The women have their hair cut off. A Sabbatarian girl never 
marries a Christian. Christian girls who would enter into 
matrimony with Sabbatarians must first pass a year of pro- 
bation.” —In the same year(1855),one of the most distinguished 
ecclesiastical princes of our time endeavoured by his eloquence 
to convert the Sabbatarians to Catholicism. Ludwig Haynald 
(at present Cardinal and Archbishop of Kaloesa), at that time 
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Bishop of Transylvania, betook himself for that purpose to 
Bozod-Ujfalu, without, however, obtaining the least result. 

In the year 1867 a Unitarian author wrote a historical 
sketch of the-Sabbatarians, and finished by saying that it was 
an open secret that there were still Sabbatarians in existence 
in several villages of the Székely country. This fact was scon 
destined to be a secret no longer. The restoration of the 
Hungarian constitution in the year just named, and the eman- 
cipation of the Jews which followed closely upon that event 
(22nd December, 1867), resulted in a resolve on the part of 
the Sabbatarians of Boézéd-Ujfalu and Nagy-Ernye, where, 
likewise, a few Sabbatarians lived, to openly embrace Judaism. 
Two old men, Paul Stefan Kovacs and Moses Kovdes under- 
went circumcision, and, having received the sign of the 
covenant, became Jews. Nearly all the remaining members 
of the sect followed their example. The matter naturally 
made a great stir, the more so because the Sabbatarians, by 
going over to Judaism, had acted against the constitutional 
law of Hungary, which to-day does not even permit conver- 
sion from any Christian form of religion to Judaism. The 
Supreme Court of Transylvania pointed out, in a statement 
addressed to the Government, that neither was the law 
prohibiting Sabbatarianism repealed, nor was conversion to 
Judaism permitted. That noble and liberul-minded Minister 
of Public Worship and Education, Baron Joseph E6tvés, made 
answer that in religious questions the application of force 
from without was as much opposed to the interests of religion 
as to those of the State. The Sabbatarians thus served to clear 
up the fact that conversion to Judaism is not allowed by law, 
but that no coercive measures whatever may be employed to 
bring back to Christianity those who have become Jews. In 
pursuance of this decree, dated 12th May, 1869, the proselytes 
of Bozéd-Ujfalu were able to avow, publicly and without 
molestation, the faith which they had secretly practised for 
more than two hundred years. The registers of the newly- 
formed little Jewish congregation record the first birth on 
8th January, 1868, the first marriage on 15th January, 1869, 
and the first death on 24th January, 1869. A Jewish author 
(Adolf Dux) who visited them in the year 1875, describes the 
Jewish Székelys of Boézéd-Ujfalu in the following terms :—- 
“The men went barefooted, and had ‘harisnyas ’ on—narrow 
trousers made of the coarse woollen stuff which is spun and 
woven in the houses of the Székelys. As they wore neither 
vests nor jackets, the ceremonial garment, which is known by 
the name of ‘Ten Commandments ’—i.e., the Arba Kanfoth— 
was visible above their shirts. I was especially struck by a 
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young fellow with a brown, almost beardless, face ; below his 
felt cap there waved down upon both his temples the ringlets 
of hair which, among Polish Jews, are called ‘ Peies, and 
although not so artistically twisted as those of the latter, yet 
they were sufficiently developed to transform, by a single 
touch, the physiognomy of a Székely into a Jewish one. Allied 
with this external characteristic was a peculiar expression in 
the face which I should like to describe as the Jewish revela- 
tion of race as expressed by the eyes. At this I called to mind 
Disraeli, who asserts in one of his novels that the Jewish- 
Christian idea lends a Semitic character to the physiognomy 
of all the nations which have accepted Christianity. These 
Székelys, who have acted up to Judaism for two hundred years 
partially, and now for several years wholly, have gradually 
received an impress in their expression of countenance which, 
if not completely, yet, to a great extent, stamps them as 
Jews.” (Compare with this a similar observation by a doctor 
as regards the Russian Sabbatarians who adopted Judaism, 
which has been quoted above.) 

Ten years later (1885), during a summer sojourn in Transyl- 
vania, Dr. Moritz Beck, Rabbi of Bucharest, visited the 
proselytes of Boézéd-Ujfalu. He found the congregation in a 
despondent state. Of the thirty-nine families of which it is 
composed, thirty-three are of Sabbatarian, and five of Jewish 
origin. Two families had in the previous year returned to 
Christianity, an ominous sign of the decay of the long 
cherished fidelity to the inherited faith. The children of the 
school-going age partook of no instruction, for the congrega- 
tion was so impoverished that it could not pay the teacher 
whom it had formerly had. Their Shochet—a man unsatis- 
factory in every respect—had not the ability to teach. The 
Synagogue, which had been built fifteen years before, and the 
communal bath threatened to fall into decay. The little 
congregation saw the fundamental conditions of its con- 
tinuance menaced by the worst enemies—its own poverty, 
and indifference to the religion which it had joined with so 
much confidence and zeal. This gloomy narrative of the 
warm-hearted Rabbi of Bucharest should be the means of 
effecting a better state of things. The Hungarian-Jewish 
review (Magyar-Zsidé Szemie),’ in which the account appeared, 
at once set on foot a fund for the maintenance of the latest 
and yet already old branch on the tree of Hungarian 
Judaism. The result of this appeal, though not brilliant, 





1 This journal appeared seven years ago under the editorship of the writer 
of this article and Dr. Joseph Banoczi. 
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was yet in so far satisfactory that the work of help could be 
begun, whereby the congregation of the erstwhile Sabbatarians 
could be supported in the maintenance of their institutions. 
Worthy co-religionists residing in the neighbourhood of 
Bozid-Ujfalu assist the proselyte community with valuable 
advice and practical help, so that when the first difficulties 
are surmounted they may pursue an existence worthy of 
their past, and become a religious society loyal to their 
faith and practising the teachings of Judaism. A number 
of years, however, must elapse, during which the work of 
rescue thus begun must be continued. This, in the first 
instance, is undoubtedly the duty of the Hungarian Jews ; 
yet to contribute towards such an object may well be the 
aim of others outside Hungary, to whom the cause and 
honour of Judaism are dear, and who would fain prevent 
the inglorious martyrdom of penury befalling these descen- 
dants of martyrs of the Jewish faith. 


XI. 


While the descendants of the followers of Eéssi and Péchi 
have emerged from the concealment in which they kept theme 


selves as a secret sect for two hundred years, the literature of 
the Sabbatarians is still hidden in the obscurity of a number 
of manuscripts, which have been preserved to the present day. 
With the exception of a few religious hymns, no portion of 
this, in many respects, remarkable literature has been made 
generally accessible through the printing-press. To the 
historian of the Sabbatarians belongs the great merit that he 
has cleared up, not only the history of the sect, but also that 
of their literature, and has made it possible, for the first time, 
to obtain a clear idea of its contents and compass. With what 
difficulties he had to contend may be judged from the single 
circumstance that in regard to a particularly important manu- 
script he had to depend on extracts only. The use of the 
manuscript itself was denied him through the religious 
narrowness and scruples of its then possessors, the heads of 
a Unitarian educational institution. On the other hand, there 
stood at his command a considerable mass of material in the 
form of manuscript, at which he worked with critical cireum- 
spection, examining its contents with the utmost minuteness ; 
and with the help of this he has furnished an account of the 
literary productions of the Sabbatarians, which is remarkably 
rich in new information. Only those portions of the descrip- 
tion which are of greatest importance and command general 
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interest, are here brought to the knowledge of the readers of 
this review. 

The fact that the productions of the Sabbatarian literature 
—poetical as well as prose—which belong to the end of the 
sixteenth and first half of the seventeenth centuries, remained 
from the beginning locked up in the narrow sphere of a sect, 
and that the benefits of the art of printing were denied them, 
explains satisfactorily why the historians of the Hungarian 
national literature, which at that precise period had received 
an upward impulse in all fields of thought, took such little 
notice, or no notice at all, of these productions. And yet even 
from the point of view of literary history, they occupy, both 
on account of the character of their language and their intrinsic 
merits, a prominent position, and, in fact, the religious songs 
of the Sabbatarians are already beginning to be thought the 
most distinguished products of the Hungarian religious poetry 
of that epoch. Yet it is not this point of view that can here 
be considered as of chief importance in the consideration of 
this remarkable literature. What interests us here is rather 
its relation to Judaism and its literature. It will be easy 
to gather, even from a short review, such as is offered in the 
following, how much of significant, one might almost say 
unique, interest is yielded by these intellectual productions 
of an insignificant sect. ; 

As regards the poetry of the Sabbatarians, it is, in response 
to the need which called it into existence, entirely religious in 
its tenor, being contained’ in hymn-books which were compiled 
for a practical purpose, viz., for use in private and public 
worship on Sabbaths and Festivals. We learn from Kohn 
what are the contents of the older hymn-book, which has 
been preserved in a number of codices, written before the 
turning-point in the development of Sabbatarianism which 
was marked by Péchi’s fall (1621), These codices supplement 
each other. Among the portions of this older hymn-book, 
the contents of which have been fully described above (see 
p. 473), there are a number of didactic poems, among them one 
in 15 sections, which proceeds from the pen of the founder of 
the sect, Andreas Eéssi, and which contains a polemical ex- 
position of his doctrines. The names of the authors, among 
whom Péchi must be reckoned, are seldom mentioned. The 
poems of this older hymn-book mark the first stage in the 
growth of Sabbatarianism, and in spite of their professed 
Jewish character (forming as they do a rich poetical anthology 
suited to the cycle of the Jewish festivals), and in spite also of 
the influence of the literature of Jewish tradition already 
perceptible in them, the dogmatic connection of Sabba- 
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tarianism with Christianity is still manifest from their 
contents. Complete severance from the soil of Christianity 
and the infusion of a purely Jewish spirit, are revealed in the 
Sabbatarian poetry of the second epoch, which is almost en- 
tirely possessed by the mighty figure of Péchi. Partly in the 
prayer-book of Péchi, of which more will be said below, partly 
in the later hymn-books of the Sabbatarians (of which the 
oldest known copy dates from the year 1720) are to be found 
hymns for the various festivals, the greater portion of which 
(22 in number) consist of poetical translations of parts of the 
Sephardic Festival book (Machzor), while others are free 
versions of single pieces from that liturgy. Among the trans- 
lations is to be found a rendering of the hymn 57. It may 
be here mentioned, as a curiosity of literature no less than as 
showing the contact of creeds, that this hymn, containing as 
it does a recital of Maimonides’ thirteen articles of faith, has 
been incorporated, with trifling changes, into the hyimn-book, 
which is still in use, of the Unitarian Church of Transylvania. 
As another product of Sabbatarian poesy, may be mentioned 
the Translation of the Psalms by Nicholas Fazakas Bogathi, 
the first paraphrase of the Psalms in the Hungarian language. 
That its author possessed a remarkable knowledge of Hebrew 
is proved by the fact that in his explanation of the Psalms he 
made use of the three most celebrated Jewish commentaries, 
those of Rashi, Ibn Ezra, and David Kimchi. 

Compared with the hymn-book of the first Sabbatarian 
epoch, the prose of that period which has come to our know- 
ledge, occupies but a humble place. A manuscript has been 
preserved containing a collection of prose pieces by various 
authors belonging to 1600-1628. They consist of prayers, 
partly translated from the Hebrew prayer-book, articles of 
faith, groups and elucidations of Biblical precepts, polemical 
writings against Christian dogmas. The prose productions of 
the second epoch, on the other hand,—or rather, since Simon 
Péchi is their sole author, the prose writings of the learned 
and zealous chancellor—contain a surprising wealth of material. 
The most important of them is the prayer-book of the 
Sabbatarians, which was in use down to the most recent times, 
and has therefore been preserved in numerous copies. Kohn 
proves by convincing arguments, and in consonance with the 
verbal tradition still prevailing in Boézéd-Ujfalu, that this 
comprehensive work, occupying five to six hundred closely 
written pages, was composed by Péchi. It contains a trans- 
lation, or rather an adaptation of the Hebrew prayer-book 
(Siddur) according to the Sephardic ritual, amplified by 
numerous passages extracted sm the festival prayer-book 
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(Machzor) of the Sephardic Jews (especially for Passover and 
the Day of Atonement). Besides this, however, it contains in 
connection with particular prayers, directions concerning 
Jewish rites and ceremonies, as well as various religious and 
moral meditations and admonitions. How Péchi in this re- 
production of the prayer-book was continually guided by a 
regard for its practical object, viz., its use as a prayer-book 
by his Sabbatarian co-religionists, is shown by the circum- 
stance that in those passages where the praying Israelite 
speaks of his forefathers, Péchi makes use of turns and 
paraphrases, which would be intelligible in the mouths of 
worshippers who belong to Israel by conviction, but not by 
race. For instance in the blessings of the morning prayers, 
the words “who crownest Israel with glory,” become “ who 
crownest Israel and all faithful believers in thee with glory.” 
Or where in the prayer-book it is said “Thou didst deliver 
us from Egypt,” with Péchi the phrase becomes “ Thou didst 
deliver thy people from Egypt.” 

Next to the prayer-book, Péchi’s most important work is 
his translation of the Psalms, which has been preserved in a 
single copy, partly written with his own hand and entirely 
revised by him. This prose translation of the Psalms, which 
is distinguished for its pithy language, is accompanied by a 
commentary, which contains both philological and exegetical 
elucidations, and also general observations regarding author, 
occasion, and contents of individual Psalms. In this com- 
mentary is included an astounding mass of learning. Except 
the Vulgate and Sebastian Miinster’s Commentary on the 
Psalms, the sources whence Péchi derived the material for his 
explanations were Jewish — Targum, Talmud, Midrash 
Shocher-t6b, the Commentaries of Rashi, Ibn Yachya, but 
especially David Kimchi. A further remarkable fact to be 
mentioned is that the Commentary contains likewise 
polemical excursuses against Christian dogma. Another codex, 
250 leaves in bulk, and likewise written for the most part by 
Péchi himself, contains a translation of the work Mille di 
Aboth, a commentary to the Ethics of the Fathers (Pirké 
Aboth), by Joseph Chaytn. This manuscript, like the 
Commentary on the Psalms, contains here and there specimens 
of beautiful Hebrew caligraphy, written by his own hand. 
Péchi had already translated the Tractate Aboth itself. 

Péchi next devoted himself to making a paraphrase with 
annotations of the Great Book of Commandments (32D), by 
R. Moses, of Coucy, which is extant in one fragmentary 
Codex ; a portion of this paraphrase from the 37th to the 
124th prohibition has been preserved. This fragment is to 
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be found in a volume, the remaining contents of which consist 
of a transcript, written in the year 1705, of various works of 
Péchi’s. These are: A translation of four sections of the 
work Menorath Hamaor, by Israel Alnaqwa, made from an 
edition of the book in Elias de Vidas’s Reshith Chochmah ; 
a translation of the ethical compendium Orchoth Chayim (also 
called Hanhagah), of R. Asher b. Jechiel; a translation of 
single passages from the Yalkut Shimeoni, the Tur, Shulchan 
Aruch, and the Agadic literature, as well as of the Baraitha 
of the thirteen rules ‘of R, Ishmael, which forms an introduc- 
tion to the Sifra. 

Péchi likewise executed a translation of the Pentateuch, 
divided according to the weekly portions, and containing 
explanations at the end of each chapter, in which the 
commentary of Chiskiyah ben Manoach, entitled Chazkuni, is 
especially quoted. Of this translation a considerable fragment 
has been preserved, extending from the 5th chapter of the 
first book to the 12th chapter of the second. 

The mere extent of the work of translation achieved by 
Péchi justifies of itself the verdict of Kohn that its author 
occupies a prominent place among Hebraists of non-Jewish 
origin, including those notof his owntime. In this matter regard 
must also be had for the fact that Péchi wrote his works under 
the most difficult conditions—tar from the assistance afforded 
by the Universities of the West, and without the help of 
learned Jews ; dependent entirely and solely on the knowledge 
of languages he had acquired during his travels, extending 
over several years, and upon the energy of a mind filled and 
impelled by religious zeal. Still further stress must be laid 
on the circumstance that the language into which he trans- 
lated—the Hungarian—had never been used before that time 
for the kind of matter which is contained in his translated. 
works (excepting only that translations of the Bible existed). 
Indeed, in Jewish quarters, it is only in our own day that 
Jewish science has begun to be cultivated in the Hungarian 
language. By these works of his, which appeared three 
and a-half centuries ago, Péchi not only anticipated the 
latest literary efforts of the Hungarian Jews, but in faultless 
form, which reaches the highest literary level of his time, he 
transplanted products of Jewish literature into Hungarian 
which even now have not been translated into any other 
European tongue. The universal history of literature will 
have to register the fact that in the domain of translations 
from Jewish literature, Péchi has earned the right of priority 
for the Hungarian language. 

Of still greater significance is the general interest attaching 
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to the poetry of the Sabbatarians. The religious aspirations 
of the followers of Judaism have at all times found satisfac- 
tion and expression in poetry written in Hebrew—exception- 
ally, also, in Chaldee. The classical poets of the Spanish- 
Arabian epoch composed their poems, even those not designed 
for the liturgy, in Hebrew only—never in Arabic. It was 
reserved for the humble singers among the Sabbatarians in 
Transylvania to use for the first time a different language from 
the Hebrew in Jewish worship : for, though their service was 
not conceived quite after the model of traditional Judaism, it, 
nevertheless, from the earliest times, gave expression to the 
ideas of Judaism, and, later on, fashioned itself more and 
more according to the Jewish form. Long before a German 
poem was admitted into the liturgy of the Synagogue in 
Hamburg, Hungarian hymns, designed for the glorification of 
the Sabbath and other Jewish festive seasons, were written 
and sung at Divine service with pious devotion. And, long 
ere the “ Mendelssohn of the Machsor” (Heidenheim) trans- 
lated the Piyut literature into pure German, and then only 
into prose, simple Székely peasants and artisans in a remote 
corner of Transylvania were deriving edification from trans- 
lations out of that literature, which even now have not 
lost their value. Just as the last remnant of the Sabba- 
tarians, the indigent Jewish congregation of Bozod-Ujfallu, 
deserves the sincere and practical sympathy of every Jew, so 
the intellectual bequest of Sabbatarianism has a claim on the 
active interest of all friends and students of the literature of 
Judaism 


XII. 


I hope I may be permitted to conclude this sketch of the 
history and literature of the Sabbatarians with an observation 
of a general character. Nine hundred years before the rise of 
the Hungarians, Edssi and Péchi, a nation racially connected 
with the Hungarians joined the religion of Israel. Bulan, 
King of the Chazars, embraced Judaism, and a long succession 
of Jewish kings ruled his people, at that time a powerful nation. 
It is well known that a literary interest also attaches to the 
conversion of the Chazars—the correspondence of the King 
of the Chazars with Chasdai Ibn Shaprut and the philosophic 
religious work of Jehudah Halevi form an everlasting 
memorial of that event. But more significant than this 
conversion of a heathen ruler in the early part of the Middle 
Ages seems to me to be the rise and continuance of the 
Sabbatarian sect in an epoch belonging to the modern 
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era, and in the midst of a purely Christian population. 
Proceeding from the initiative and the deep religious 
sentiments of a few spiritually gifted men, speedily finding 
a lodging among the wide ranks of nobility, in the 
civic and peasant classes, and then, after violent oppression, 
faithfully cherished by the religious sense of simple people, 
Hungarian Sabbatarianism offers the most brilliant example 
of the spiritual power which the Jewish religion is capable 
of exerting over the ranks of people of non-Jewish origin. 
It is true that Judaism does not lend itself to any kind of 
propagandism, but we acknowledge the glorious assurance 
which we have inherited from olden times, and to which we 
give expression in our daily prayers, that Judaism is destined to 
be the religion of all humanity. And thus we may be allowed 
to look back with satisfaction to a popular movement, arising 
without the employment of force, and without even a resort: 
to measures of persuasion, through which respected followers 
of Christianity were led to seek in Judaism the satisfaction 
of their religious strivings, and to say to us, “ We will 
go with you, for we have heard that God is with you” 
(Zechariah viii. 23). 
W. BacHEr. 
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JEWISH IDEALS.' 


WE are all of us artists in life, and very poor daubs most of us 
make of it. If we were to examine into the causes of this failure, 
which by universal consent is more general now-a-days than 
ever before in the world’s history, we should find it, I fancy, 
in the multiplicity of ideals which are being held up before us 
as exemplars. The truth is, we are carrying the principle of 
being all things to all men a little too far. We desire to be 
ascetie with the Buddhists, and natural with the Greeks, law- 
abiding as the Romans, and free as the French, socialistic like 
the early Christians, and individualistic as the modern Briton. 
Doubtless, in the millennium, all these diverse ideals will be 
reconciled and fused into one perfect ideal of society; but, 
alas, the millennium is not yet. Meanwhile the presenta- 
tion of all these ideals in their most attractive colours only 
produces the effect of making them all seem equally true and 
equally false, or, at least, one-sided. 

I may seem to be only helping to make confusion still more 
confounded by proposing this evening to bring before your 
notice another set of ideals for your sympathetic admiration. 
But I hope to show that this is not the case. For among the 
principles of ethical action which seem to me to underlie the 
Jewish conception of life, that of rigid fidelity to the system 
of ideals into which you are born is, perhaps, the most con- 
spicuous. I say “seem to me,” for you must not take any- 
thing I am about to say as authoritative statement of Jewish 
views of life. I doubt, indeed, whether there exists any 
authority competent to speak in the name of all Jews on the 
rational basis of Jewish ideals. For speaking on such a subject 
before this Society, I am debarred from all reference to the 
theological basis on which Jews found their claim to live the 
Jewish life. I believe that life is, to quote your charter of 
incorporation, “capable of rational justification,” which is 
tacitly taken to mean: apart from theological suppositions. 
The justification I shall offer shall not transgress that proviso, 
but it thereby becomes only a personal one, and is only 





1 A Lecture delivered before the Ethical Society, Sunday, May 12th, 1889. 
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founded on many years of reflection and observation of the 
facts of Jewish life, literature, and history. I suppose I 
share, with most members of this Society, that curious nine- 
teenth century attitude towards our ancestral creed in which 
we stand as it*were outside ourselves and attempt to look at 
our ideals and aspirations with the eyes of others. But yet 
we remain ourselves, and true to ourselves, during the process, 
and if we observe any flaws in our ideals, it is as if we were 
scanning critically a dear mother, wife or daughter. We may 
recognise in her some lapse or deviation from our ideal of 
perfect beauty, but yet we love her—but yet we love her. 
After these preliminaries, let us to our theme. I have 
spoken above of a “system of ideals,” and I wish first to 
develop that conception as a key to what I am to say further. 
When we examine any specific system of ethics—say the 
Buddhist or the Homeric, we are struck by the fact that in 
broad detail it almost exactly resembles our own. It was no 
discovery of the ancient Hebrews that man must not slay his 
fellow man, or forswear his faith, or steal what is not his own, 
No civil society could exist in which those principles were 
not recognised as binding. And what applies to the broader 
principles, applies in a large measure to the minor moralities. 
The content of the ethical code is everywhere among nations 
who can claim to be civilized practically the same. This is 
true of Judaism, even in its medizval phases, when the 
terrible persecutions which Jews underwent might almost 
have justified anti-social interpolations. Jewish apologists 
have culled from Jewish writings of all time ethical maxims 
of the highest moral import, which vie in loftiness of spirit 
with those of the most favoured nations or creeds. A useful 
collection of these utterances has recently been compiled by 
a Jewish minister, the Rev. Morris Joseph, to whose brochure, 
Jewish Ethics,' I may refer those who doubt their existence, 
or who are otherwise interested in Jewish gnomic wisdom. 
For myself, I will venture to assume the practical identity of 
the contents of Jewish ethics with those of all the great 
religions, and am prepared in turn to grant the same to them. 
I am more concerned to claim for Jews that they have been 


the first to grant this identity of the ethical principles adopted 
by humanity. I can illustrate this by a quotation from one of 
the few works written by Jews during the early middle ages 
in England, before they were expelled. Most of you will have 
read Browning’s powerful poem “Rabbi Ben Ezra.” Mr, 





1 Published at the office of the Jewish Chronicle. It is also included in the 
volume on Ieligions of the World, published by Messrs. Sonnenschein & Co, 
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Browning was probably unaware that the hero of his poem, 
Abraham ibn Ezra, a Spanish Jew of great attainments, an 
astronomer, grammarian, Biblical critic, mathematician, and 
traveller, visited England in 1158, and while here wrote a 
book on the Foundations of Religion (Yesod Mora), in which 
occurs the following passage on the Laws of Moses :— 


There is a fundamental law which commands us to observe all the divine 
enactments, positive and negative. This precept, ‘‘ Ye shall serve the Lord 
your God” (Ex. xxiii. 25), includes all the laws to be kept by heart, word, or 
deed, whether primary laws or those serving to record them in memory. . . 
Many commands have lost their force, as that of hyssop (Ex. xii. 22), of the 
manna (ib. xix. 11). . . . Some commands are imposed on the whole 
people, as burnt offering, shew-bread, libations: others belong to certain 
distinct families, as the duties of a prince, of a high priest, and the rest of 
the priests and Levites, the number of whose duties is very great. Several 
precepts are given to male and female indiscriminately ; some to men alone, as 
the redemption of the first-born ; others to women alone, as concerning vows. 
bah There are many laws relating toa certain time . . . but many 
laws depend neither on time nor anything else, and these are imposed on all, 
male and female, king, priests, rich and poor, Israelites and proselytes, whole 
and sick. There is one law for all, and such precepts are primary. These 
primary laws are ingrained in the mind . . . and were known by the 
power of the mind before the law was declared by means of Moses, and there 
are many of this kind as, ¢.g., those of the decalogue except the Sabbath : 
these were only repeated by Moses . . . There are alsocommanded certain 
pious works by which we are reminded of the primary precepts, as the 
observance of the Sabbath in memory of the creation of the world, Passover, 
unleavened bread, tabernacles, inscriptions on our doors, phylacteries of hand 
and head, fringes of garments. . . 

All the precepts are to be referred to three things (1) to piety of the heart, 
(2) to words, (3) to deeds. And as unity is contained in every number, so 
the beginning of every pious act by deed or word is internal piety, without 
which all worship.is false and of none avail. 


There are two points to which I wish to draw your attention 
in this passage. The first is the remarkable statement—re- 
markable, that is, for a medizval writer—that the primary 
laws of morality are ingrained in the human heart, and are not 
due to revelation, so that all human beings are cognisant of 
them, and they are binding on all. This is put more clearly, 
perhaps, by Ibn Ezra than any other medieval Jewish thinker ; 
but it underlies all Jewish thought and practice. Combined 
with the principle that salvation rests on works, it leads at 
once and logically to the dictum, “The pious of all nations 
have a part in the world to come ”—a sentence which comes 
upon most people as a surprise, as emanating from a creed which 
is supposed to be so exclusive and narrow. It likewise 
accounts for the absence of all proselytising zeal which is 
characteristic of Judaism, and comes equally as a surprise to 
most persons. The second point I will here only advert to, 
and that is the full recognition of the necessary inwardness 
of morality. That I will refer to later on; but at present I 
wish to emphasise the Jewish recognition of the substantial 
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identity of the ethical code of all nations. But while we 
allow that the raw materials of ethics are the same in all the 
great creeds or ethical systems, we are far from asserting that 
the way in which these materials are built up into the Jewish 
and into other systems of ethics is by any means identical. 
In the house of ethics there are many mansions: the bricks 
may be the same in each, but the order of architecture varies 
vastly. To any system of ethics we may address numbers of 
questions which can receive divers answers. To which of the 
virtues does it give most prominence? What motives does it 
hold out for the performance of duty? How does it propose 
to inculcate morality on its adherents? And, lastly, what 
general principles does it posit by which it welds all the 
elements of morality into one system of ethics? It is these 
general principles that I propose to deal with to-night, under 
the name of “ Jewish Ideals,” for want of a better. 

The first and most striking of these—the one that occurs 
doubtless to most of you as the characteristic side of Jewish 
ethics, as you know it in the Old Testament and in the contests 
of the New—is the conception of Morality as Law. This 
involves the idea that the details of morality can be expressed 
verbally, and codified somewhat in the form of a legal code, 
and can be taught as such. The moral life in Jewish con- 
ception consists in conformity to such a law: sin consists in 
transgression of any of its enactments. Now, this is at first 
sight incongruous with much that you have been accustomed 
to hear in this Society. Whenever I have had the pleasure of 
listening to any of your lecturers, whatever the theme has been, 
the central conception has always been to put forth the ideal 
of Morality as Freedom. “The Good consists in the Good 
Will, and the Good Will is the Free Will;” that is the kind 
of formula with which you are here familiar, Or to put it in 
another way, it is the intention that makes the morality of 
the act, not the conformity with any moral law imposed from 
without. True, to that we are all agreed. You will remember 
that Abraham ibn Ezra, in the passage quoted above, was as 
emphatic on this point as the most advanced Kantian can be. 
But the further question arises: How are you going to create 
good intentions in the human subject? Jewish ethics replies 
by inculcating the practice of good actions in conformity with 
the moral law. 

Here we come upon one of those differences of stress which 
constitute the divergences of various moral systems. Jewish 
ethics and Christian ethics agree in saying that good acts are 
desirable and that good intentions are praiseworthy. But 
each lays stress on a different member of the pair. Jewish 
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ethics says: Do good acts and you will feel good: Christian 
ethics says: Feel good and you will do good. The contrast is 
as old as the breach between the two Churches: you are 
familiar with it as the contrast between the Letter and the 
Spirit, a way of putting the distinction which scarcely does 
justice to the Jewish attitude, as is but natural in polemical 
pamphlets. I do not feel called upon to decide between the 
two contrasting principles of moral training. In putting 
before you the Jewish view I do not defend, I expound. But 
I would point out that the matter in dispute is a question of 
pedagogies: in inculcating morality we are ex hypothesi deal- 
ing with the young, and I fail to see how else we are to 
proceed with them than by training them to acts. Freedom 
if you like for adults, but «moral law for the growing spirit. 
And the freedom that is ultimately to be obtained by this 
means is not absence of all control but willing obedience to a 
law self-imposed. Fret und eins mit dem Gesetz, as Berthold 
Auerbach put it. And in developing this relation between 
Morality as Freedom and Morality as Law, I fancy I but 
interpret that saying of the man who first brought out the 
contrast: “I come not to annul the Law but to fulfil it.” 
Another great Jew, Spinoza, also founds his conception of 
man’s freedom on the notion of law. So far as I understand 
the fourth and fifth books of his Ethics, perhaps the most 
difficult of all philosophical reading, he bases Freedom on Law 
and does not oppose it to Law. Just at present one of the 
great wants of the age is the recognition of this conception of 
Morality as Law. A friend of mine even goes so far as to 
urge that a distinct Moral Code should be drafted, for instruc- 
tion to children. Without entering into the question how far 
this is practicable, I would point out that the idea is eminently 
a Jewish one. I would also point out that a large part of 
morality is already coditied as Law, and there is a distinct 
tendency to increase this amount. A few years ago it was a 
moral act to inform purchasers that certain articles were made 
in Germany ; now-a-days it is legally obligatory. I do not 
mean to infer that all moral acts should become Acts of 
Parliament: they would cease to be moral acts, pure and 
simple, then. The truly moral act is that which is not 
punished by the law if left undone and is thus performed for 
its own sake; and of this character are the enactments of the 
so-called Jewish Law, which has no sanction but the approval 
of conscience. There was a kind of customary morality in 
England under the old régime, which partook of the same 
character though it was not formally codified. This has 
almost entirely disappeared, and there is nothing taking its 
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place. Now customary and conventional morality may not 
be the highest type of morals, but it is surely better than 
nothing at all, and that is practically what the urban lower 
classes are coming to, who attend no Church and have no 
recognised authority in any moral problem. The Talmud, 
with all its casuistic minutix, would be better than that state 
of things. 

I have here incidentally touched upon the main charge that 
is brought against the idea of morality as law. There is in it 
a tendency to degrade moral acts into mere mechanical 
custom, as when prayer, the free intercourse between man and 
his Maker, may degenerate into a meaningless gabble or a 
custom like that of not eating pork may be raised to the same 
level as the moral principle of not telling lies. I will grant 
at once that there is this danger attaching to the Jewish 
conception of morality. But we have to reflect that the 
majority of men are creatures of habit, and only suscep- 
tible for the most part of a morality of conventions. Juda- 
ism accepts this fact and legislates for this class without 
at the same time preventing the rarer spirits from rising, as 
occasion serves, into the higher region of Morality as 
Freedom. Christianity battles strenuously against this 
tendency to convention which it calls the World, and enlists 
on its side the more enthusiastic spirits who form the noble 
army of its martyrs and saints. But it is only enabled 
to do this by crippling the free exercise of men’s speculative 
powers, whereas Judaism leaves these almost entirely un- 
fettered, and by the very exercise of legal controversy in 
moral matters tends to lay an almost exaggerated stress on 
intellect and its function in life. Each system, it will be seen, 
has its own disadvantages ; Christianity fetters the intellect 
and fails to train the masses morally: Judaism tends to 
confuse morality, law and custom. The morality of the Jew 
may become merely conventional ; the morality of the Christian 
may only result jn gush. 

Before I pass on, I would disabuse your minds of at least 
one misconception which clings about the Jewish idea of 
morality as law. And that is to regard the Law under the 
aspect of a burdensome yoke. As a matter of fact this is for 
the most part utterly erroneous, and is indeed incongruous 
with the other charge brought against Jewish morality of 
being conventional or customary. The Jewish child grows 
accustomed to the yoke, and so it ceases to be burdensome to 
the Jewish man. And in so far as the Law does demand some 
sacrifice from Jewish children, it performs a distinctly moral 
function as a training in self-restraint. At almost every 
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moment of its life, the Jewish child is taught to consider life a 
discipline, in which it has to learn to give up some of its 
selfish inclinations for the sake of a principle. The conception 
of the Jewish Law as a yoke is thus a distinctly moral 
principle. 

Meanwhile, we may now direct a somewhat closer scrutiny 
at the Law with which morality is identified in Jewish con- 
ceptions. For practical purposes, it was sufficiently charac- 
terised and analysed in the extract from Abraham ibn Ezra, 
which has hitherto formed our text. The Law consists of (1) 
the primary laws of morality, (2) customs associated with 
certain seasons, and (3) customs commemorative of certain 
events. Now we have already seen that it is a characteristic of 
the Jewish system of ethics to raise these customs to the same 
level as the primary laws of morals. The grounds adduced 
for this by Jewish authorities are theological, and with these 
we are not at liberty to deal. But apart from theology, a fair 
case may be made out for the worship of 


Old Use and Custom, sisters grey, 


as Lord Tennyson calls them in a passage that points to a 
defence of custom as a foster-sister of morality. The utility 
of custom in the moral life, it seems to me, is to create a fund 
of tender emotion which will be at the service of the morali- 
ties. The abuse of custom as we all know is its tendency to 
harden into superstition. The dislocation of custom among 
the English peasantry illustrates both. They are less super- 
stitious but less considerate for others than they were in older 
days. Jewish customs also illustrate both, but I desire to 
regard them as illustrating the second great Jewish ethical 
principle, which differentiates it from others, and that is what 
I should term the Holiness of Home. 

By Holiness I mean something specific and intimately con- 
nected with those customs of which we have just been speak- 
ing. I mean the association of certain times and seasons in 
the Jewish home with certain ceremonial customs regarded as 
sacred. These ceremonies become “ object lessons ” in religion 
and in morality. They are interesting historically in many 
ways, to two of which I wish to call your attention. A wicked 
wit has called Judaism a “ religion of survivals;” and the 
epigram is the more biting since it contains the proverbial 
half-truth, though not in this instance the better half of 
truth. ‘Uhe dietary laws have been plausibly explained as 
a survival of totemism; the rite of Abraham is still practised 
by a majority of the non-civilised races ; the objection to inter- 
marriage is known elsewhere as the rule of endogamy, and 
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much of Jewish fidelity to faith and kindred bears a suspicious 
resemblance to ancestor-worship. The probabilities are that 
in their origin these were all savage, or as we used to term 
them, idolatrous customs, and it was the policy of the Mosaic 
legislators to raise these to a higher power, to use a mathe- 
matical expression, by connecting them, as they are now 
connected, with a purer faith. Just at present, however, I 
wish to point out that in the Judaic conception of the Holiness 
of the Home, there has been raised to a higher power the most 
moral and most touching side of the ancient religions. When 
we think of the noble and dignified type of character pro- 
duced in the Greek and Roman world, we may be sure that 
there was something more in their religion than mere external 
pageantry and impure idolatry. And that purer side of their 
religion was represented by the worship of the Penates, or 
ancestral gods, of which we know but little in detail, but which 
clearly dominated the whole home life of the ancients, and, as 
has been shown by M. Fustel de Coulanges, was made the basis 
of their social organisation. Not a meal, not a family meeting 
occurred which was not ushered in by a solemn libation to the 
spirits of the ancestors who were conceived to be present and 
sanctified the whole of the home. Judaism preserves this 
noble trait of the ancient world with the difference of re- 
garding the spirit that is present and is invoked as the spirit 
of all flesh, the Divine Majesty of the Universe. It is 
impossible to describe to those who have not experienced it, 
the feeling of holy joy which is diffused throughout the 
humblest Hebrew home, by the solemn repetition of acts 
which in themselves may be regarded as mere customs, with- 
out vital connection with the souls of men. In speaking thus, 
I am not thinking of the so-called upper classes of Jews, who 
aim at an electro-plate imitation of the manners of their 
neighbours, and think it “cultured” to drop these customs. I 
refer more particularly to the home-life of the ordinary 
Jewish artisan, even of the poor Polish Jews, who have in 
other respects been degraded by ages of persecution, but in 
this particular, possess a dignity in their homes which is not 
shared by those of their neighbours which are quite free from 
“survivals,” even of decency. 

This aspect of Jewish morality is perhaps more familiar 
to you than any other, because it is that in which 
English life has been most deeply affected by Hebraic con- 
ceptions as represented by the Bible. And the particular 
institution in which it is embodied most characteristically, 
both for Jews and Christians, is that of the Sabbath. Ido 
not know how it has come about—or rather, I do know, but 
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cannot linger to discuss—that a “Judaic Sabbath ” means a 
day of austere gloom. As a matter of fact, it is the one 
bright spot in the Jewish life. Heine, to the last a Hebrew 
of the Hebrews in his severer moods, has written a beautiful 
poem about the Princess Sabbath, in which Israel has been 
condemned by a wicked fairy to wander about during the 
week as a hound, but on Sabbath is transformed once more 
into human shape, and resumes his natural dignity. All is 
joy and good humour in the Je ewish home on the Friday 
night, w hen Sabbath “comes in.” I would attribute a good 
deal of the difference between the Jewish and the Christian 
Sabbath to the seemingly mechanical difference that the one 
begins and ends at an hour when its advent or exit can be 
solemnised by ceremonial, whereas the other comes and goes, 
if I may use the phrase, “as a thief in the night.” Curiously 
enough, the other work, written by the Rabbi Ibn Ezra while 
in England, was an elaborate defence of the Eastern method 
of beginning the day with the eve. It is indeed to the 
Sabbath primarily, and the other home ceremonials which 
embody the Hebraic conception of the Holiness of the Home, 
that we can trace the remarkable persistence of the J ewish 
race through the ages. This is generally spoken of as due to 
their fidelity to their faith, and so on; but we have to seek for 
the social institutions in which that faith was embodied before 
we can adequately understand the attraction it had for its 
adherence. Life itself seemed to the Jew little worth having 
without the Holiness of Home, to which he had been accus- 
tomed from his early days, and which kept its attraction even 
for the arch-scoffer Heine. 

We may now pass to a third leading principle that domi- 
nates Jewish ethics, which we may call its Messianic tone, due 
to the idea of the Mission of Israel. In speaking of the 
hallowing of custom, which forms so large a part of the 
Jewish discipline, I should have said that it not only 
strengthens family love, the nurse of all the moralities, but it 
forms a bond of common custom between family and family, 
and between Jews of one country and those of another. But 
a bond for what? it may be asked. Is Judaism a mere trades 
union designed to promote the benefit of its members against 
the competition of others who are not “on the statement,” as 
the trade phrase runs? It would seem as if the anti-Semites 
thought so, and so far as their criticisms touch Jews who have 
lost the Messianic hope, their view might seem to be justified. 
But these are just the Jews who are not under the influence of 
the bond of custom, which they have mostly thrown off. The 
mass of Jews are still influenced by the Messianic hopes, and 
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keep up their separateness from others and their bonds with 
one another under the influence of the conviction that there is 
a Divine mission for Israel to play in the world’s history. 
The conviction is somewhat vague and indefinite ; some look 
forward to a personal Messiah and a political future, others 
anticipate a Messianic age and a spread of Hebraic conceptions 
and Jewish ideals. But a hope need not be the less vivid 
because it cannot be expressed in a formula, or rather I would 
say the more clear and definite you make it, the nearer it is 
to its last hour. Judaism is here at one with the last and 
greatest of the philosophers, Hegel, in regarding “ abstraction” 
as the least vital form of thinking and of aspiration. The 
moment you can reduce your ideal to a formula, you may 
prepare for its funeral, or you may as well nail it at once to 
your barn-door as a scarecrow; it has no more vitality left in 
it, no further potentialities of development. To come back 
from this abstract way of looking at the matter, the very 
thing against which I am inveighing, I would remark that 
a hope that is vague is one that cannot be disappointed, and 
can therefore live on through all vicissitudes of fortune, as the 
Messianic hope has done in Israel. 

I feel a difficulty of speaking of this Jewish ideal under the 
limits I have imposed upon myself of speaking without refer- 
ence to any theological conceptions. But I would remark 
that there is no reason why a similar conception could not be 
adopted by all nations. What, indeed, is involved in the 
conception of a nationality but the profound conviction of its 
members that they have developed a special type of character 
which peculiarly fits them for some special function in the 
development of humanity ? Would that England were more 
conscious of some Divine mission to perform in the world’s 
history! Once it was Protestantism that gave enthusiasm to 
the majority of Englishmen, the eradication of slavery has 
still some of the vitality of an ideal, and even the latter-day 
apology for a mission, “ Peace on earth and Free Trade among 
men” can still rouse Englishmen’s enérgies on behalf of an 
ideal. Even if the mission turn out to be an illusion, I say it 
is better for men to have an illusory ideal than none at all. 
Puritanism braced up Englishmen’s souls, though its ideals 
have crumbled away under the assaults of modern thought 
and sentiment. Acute observers are of opinion that the only 
hope of raising France from the Slough of Despond is in 
keeping alive the seemingly futile hope of the Révanche. And 


reverting to Israel one feels that the only thing that idealises 
the too often prosaic figure of the modern Jew is the halo of 
the Divine promises to which he still clings, and so justifies 
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his separateness from the rest of mankind. Consider what 
dignity is given to the function of maternity when every 
Jewish mother may feel the hope that from her may issue 
one who will restore moral peace to mankind. 

Underlying the whole conception, or presenting another 
aspect of it, is the fourth Jewish ideal of the Ha/llowing of 
History. Here again Iam hampered by my own bonds, and 
am prevented from describing this in the shortest way as the 
recognition of God in History. But looking at the matter 
merely on psychological grounds, this conception is the recog- 
nition of the fact that man is made man by history. It is 
history that, as represented by its medium language, dif- 
ferentiates man from the brute. It is history that causes the 
men of the historic nations to be more civilised than the 
savage. The Jew recognises practically, if not consciously, 
that he is made what he is by the history of his fathers, and 
feels he is losing his better self so far as he loses his hold of 
his past history, for he regards himself as having gone through 
the vicissitudes of his fathers. Many of the customary cere- 
monials which make up the holiness of the Jewish home are 
purely history raised into religion. One of them, the Passover, 
has passed over into Christianity as its most sacred function, 
still retaining survivals of its historic origin and connections ; 
the wine and wafer of the Mass (or Communion) representing 
the wine and unleavened bread still tasted by Jews at the 
inaugural banquet of the Passover Service. At one part of 
the ceremonial, which is mainly made up of the story of the 
Exodus, it is remarked: “Every Jew should regard himself 
as if he had personally come out of Egypt.” That spirit 
dominates the whole of Jewish life and ceremonial. 

Here, again, I see no reason why the Judaic conception of 
history should not be adopted and adapted by all nations that 
have a history. The idea of giving history a continued life in 
ceremonial has altogether died out among modern nations, and 
especially among Englishmen, where its only survival is “ Guy 
Fawkes’ Day.” A distinct loss of national dignity results 
from this, and we may notice that the virtue of patriotism no 
longer holds the place it once did in the hierarchy of English 
virtues. Some years ago the question was raised, “Can Jews 
be patriots?” implying, Could Jews feel themselves at once 
Jews and Englishmen? The answer is that the very reason 
that makes an English Jew conscious of his Judaism makes 
him equally conscious that he is an Englishman. for certain 
sides of his character and ideals he feels his indebtedness to 
his Jewish parentage and breeding; other sides, his freedom 


as a citizen, his language, and the intellectual acquirements 
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that go with it, he feels he owes to his position as an English 
citizen. 

Before leaving this side of the subject, I would remark on 
certain corollaries on the Messianic Ideal and the Hallowing of 
History that have a characteristic bearing on Jewish ethics. 
These have a distinctly moralising effect by making the ideal 
of each individual something other than himself—in the first 
place his co-religionists, and in the final issue humanity. The 
unit is the family, which is a permanence; hence the pertinacity 
and patience with which Jews have borne the tribulations of 
ages, buoyed up by the Messianic hopes. “If not in my time, 
at least in that of my children,” thinks many a Jewish parent. 
This idea has results not so desirable from an economic point 
of view in the early marriages of Jews and their all too 
numerous results. It concentrates, too, attention on this 
world as the true field of the Divine drama. Jews escape by 
this means “ other-worldliness,” it is true ; but I doubt whether 
that is so much inferior to “this-worldliness” to which Jews 
are thereby restricted. There is finally involved an optimistic 
conception of the world which is in reality involved in every 
Theistic conception. That can be no good God who has made, 
or who rules, a world radically evil. But here again I am 
trenching on the province of the theologian. 

I have now called your attention to the four chief principles 
on which Judaism deals with the material of ethics, and works 
them up into a specific Jewish ethics—the ideas of Morality as 
Law, the Holiness of Home, the Mission of Israel, and the 
Hallowing of History. If there were time, I might show how 
these are interconnected together into an organic system, and 
may be ultimately resolved into the first and last—morality 
as law and the hallowing of history. But I prefer to look at 
the subject from another point of view, and exhibit the organic 
character of Jewish ethics as shown in its subjective aspects. 
“We live by admiration,” says Wordsworth; and by the 
imitation that expresses our admiration, we may add. By 
holding up certain ideals before men’s eyes you create certain 
types of character which differ morally, not by any difference 
in the contents of the moral code, but by emphasis on different 
parts in it, and by special selection of the various virtues by 
which morality can be realised. Such a type of character is 
an organic cne; you cannot lop off one ideal and suppose the 
rest of the character to remain the same. You cannot change 
the relative importance of the characteristic virtues without 
modifying the whole system; you cannot get the heart to 
perform the functions of the brain. Now each nation ‘and 
each religion tends to develop its special type; there is a 
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distinct English character, and even an ideal of a specific 
Christian character, and so there is a special Jewish type of 
character. I suppose if we were to hit upon the pet virtue of 
an Englishman, it would be justice; and, similarly, the most 
prominent characteristic at which the Jewish character seems 
to aim is fidelity to race and religion. In other words, the 
Jew stands up for differentiation in character. It is not his 
ideal that all men should be alike in character just at present, 
and in the practical expression of that aim he lives and dies. 

This is the much abused separateness of the Israelite which 
brings down upon him the ill-will of nearly the whole world. 
Strangely enough the opposition comes most strongly from 
those new-fledged patriots of Germany and Austria, who 
insist most strenuously on the need of living up to a spe- 
cific German or Austrian ideal of character. Or rather not 
strangely, for it is a necessary element of a specific national 
character that it feels opposition to any rival ideal. The 
interesting point to observe is that what these gentlemen 
object to in the Jewish character is not its too great narrow- 
ness, but its cosmopolitanism. Indeed, it is generally charac- 
teristic of Jews to confound their accusers in this way. 
While Christians have preached humility and forgiveness 
of enemies for centuries, Jews have been content to practise 
those virtues, the former rather laxly, perhaps, but the latter 
in all its fulness. And so while the Austrian is preaching the 
necessity of all men becoming brothers (“German cousins ” 
they really mean) the Austrian Jews have no more than taken 
him at his word, in feeling an interest in the rest of the 
world, even though it be but a portion of that remainder. 

At the beginning of this lecture I promised you a “ rational 
justification ” for the Jewish ideals which I was about to 
present to you, and you may think I shall be hard put to it 
to find a justification from a universalist standpoint for this 
one of Jewish separateness. Not at all. That remaining 
apart of Jews, while still joining in all the world’s work that 
is unsectarian and beneficial, is fully justified by the great 
danger that begins to loom before us as never before in the 
world’s history. I refer to a process which is best exemplified 
in the Chinese Empire, and which I would therefore call 
Chinesism. This is the tendency among huge masses of people 
to crush individuality, and reduce all its members to one dead 
level of mediocrity. The ideals of such a mass are formed, its 
type of character fixed, and for it there rests no more hope of 
progress either in elevation of ideal or ennobling of character. 
Its individual members may live happy lives, but from that 
mass the world has nothing to hope for in moral teaching. 
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Something of this kind is beginning to be noticed in the 
United States of America. In Europe, too, there are signs of 
the creation of a European type, to which we shall all con- 
form. One of the outward signs of this, which all artists 
lament, is the spread of the chimney-pot hat and black cloth 
coat throughout Europe, and even in joyous Japan, displacing 
the picturesque and characteristic national dresses. In one 
hundred years things will be worse; there will then remain 
only five or six types of human character, out of which the 
final human character can develop. The nationalist movements 
of this century have been unconscious protests against this 
tendency of things. Now, the evil of this is that whenever a 
distinct ideal or specific type of character is crushed out, the 
resultant human type that seems so rapidly approaching will be 
so much the less rich and varied. This then is why the Jews,ay, 
or the Irish, or the Japanese, should be allowed and encouraged 
to preserve any characteristic they have which differentiates 
them from the great masses of humanity whose characters are 
becoming ossified. Suppose for a moment that the whole 
100,000 Jews of Great Britain were made, to-morrow, com- 
pletely indistinguishable from the rest of Englishmen, what 
advantage would accrue to humanity from the transformation ? 
Is it not possible that the English character might have 
thereby lost the chance of being enriched at a favourable 
moment by one or other of the specific Jewish ideals that I 
have put before you ? 

Of course, there are disadvantages connected with the pre- 
sent state of things—disadvantages, mark you, which fall upon 
Jews for the most part, and not on the peoples among whom 
they dwell. One of these disadvantages I consider a serious 
one, though it seems at first sight somewhat ludicrous. I refer 
to the vanity which is almost necessarily involved in keeping 
alive the feeling of special mission. I fear, however, that it 
is necessary in the présent state of human nature. If you are 
to believe in your ideals and in your ideal character, you 
must believe in yourself, and have the courage of your self- 
opinion. I have myself blown a somewhat loud fantasia on 
the Hebraic horn, with variations of my own. Not that I 
could not have introduced a few discordant notes. There are 
lapses in every ideal, or we should have reached the end of 
our tether in idealisation. The cumbrousness of the Jewish 
code, the obsolete character of some of its customs, the theo- 
retical injustice done to woman, and other points might be 
adduced. But, with your permission, I prefer putting these, if 
I have an opportunity, before my own community. To you it 
would do no good to rehearse them. I have preferred putting 
before you those points of Jewish ethics which in my opinion 
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it would be well if they could be adopted into other national 
systems. 

“Tf, then, you believe so strongly in your ideals, why do 
you not strive to spread them among the nations?” is the 
final retort you will have for me. To that the reply is, 
that character ideals and types can only be spread by 
living up to them, and thus prompting to admiration and 
imitation by others. Of course, if Judaism and the Jewish 
ideals were mere matters of faith, one could spread them 
by preaching. Truths or untruths of the intellect can 
be spread abroad by preachments, but not ideals of cha- 
racter. If now and again a Jewish thinker were to give 
to an Ethical Society a rose-coloured picture of the Jewish 
ideals, I doubt if the characters of the members, already 
formed as they are, would be much modified, unless possibly 
in their home life they aimed at adapting the Jewish ideals 
for the benefit of those coming after. Character cannot be 
passed from person to person in neat little parcels wrapped 
up in brown paper. It is only by working out your own 
character to the highest pitch of which it is capable that you 
can influence the characters of others, especially of the young. 
Jewish practice in this regard has the countenance of two 
great German thinkers. Kant, who lived the most non-human 
life of any mortal that ever breathed, and by his very detach- 
ment from life was enabled to see most clearly and profoundly 
into it, declared that you can directly aid a man’s happiness, 
but he must work out his perfection for himself. So, too, 
Goethe, who lived perhaps one of the most human and natural 
lives ever passed by men, gives the same moral in the mysti- 
cal final scene of his Fuust. The soul of Faust is handed 
over to the care of the spirit of Margaret, who earnestly asks 
how she is to conduct him to the highest peaks, “Go up 
higher; he will follow thee,” is the response—simple words, 
but there is the whole philosophy of human fellowship in them. 

No; I see nothing for it but that each should live up to 
the highest that he himself can grasp, trusting that in the 
final issue the supreme highest will prevail, and hoping that 
his ideal will at least form a part of the final aim of humanity. 
Ideals have their life and development, and, as with all life, 
development depends on conflict, which subjectively means 
renunciation. We should not be disheartened while the con- 
flict goes on, since the longer it lasts the higher the final stage 
of development. Meanwhile, in the strife of creeds and ideals, 
all we can ask for, and give, is a fair field and no favour. 
Let each man bear himself as bravely as he may, and let the 
battle-cry be, as of old, “God for us all!” 

JOSEPH JACOBS, 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


THE BOOKS OF SAMUEL. 


Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel, with an Introduction on 
Hebrew Pala@ography and the Ancient Versions and Facsimiles of 
Inscriptions. By the Rev. Prof. 8S. R. Driver, D.D. (Clarendon 


Press, 1890, pp. xcvi. 296.) 


Pror. Driver has succeeded in the seldom-accomplished task of pro- 
ducing a work adapted to the needs of very different classes of readers, 
It is hardly intended for beginners, yet it does not necessarily presuppose 
advanced proficiency in the reader to pronounce the book likely to prove 
of the utmost use to him. On the other hand, the notes and introductions 
are in the strictest sense scientific, and abound in critical discussions 
which the most mature scholar will find full of fruitful suggestion and 
easily accessible help. 

In examining a new edition of a text so admittedly difficult and corrupt 
as that of the Books of Samuel, one’s first thought runs in the direction 
of verbal emendation. Here, at a first glance, it would appear as though 
Prof. Driver had done little beyond subjecting the suggestions of his 
predecessors—more especially of Wellhausen and Klostermann—to care- 
ful criticism. Even were this wholly the case, the part of the editor 
would have been a significant one. On the one hand it, would familiarise 
English readers unacquainted with German —and, alas! these are still 
the large majority—with some of the most brilliant work of recent times, 
for nowhere is Wellhausen seen to better advantage than in his com- 
mentary on Samuel. Many other commentators, more or less completely 
unknown in England, are, in a similar way, introduced to the notice and 
regard of the student by Prof. Driver’s copious quotations. But, in the 
second place, the editor does not merely quote these writers; he examines 
their results with an acute and balanced judgment which ix of the very 
essence of profitable emendation, and applies their method towards a 
number of original suggestions, the relatively small number of which is 
by no means:a reason for complaint. Amid the multitude of alternatives 
already proposed, the student feels strongly the need of a guide who will 
direct his choice rather than one who will lead him deeper into the maze 
and add to his perplexities by guesses, however ingenious. Prof. Driver 
rightly, and almost consistently, refuses to guess. Often the utmost limit 
to which one can safely go is merely the negative result that the text is 
inaccurate, and that “the error is too deep-seated for a restoration to be 
proposed with confidence.” (Cf. also pp. 79 and 117.) It must, on the 
whole, be said that Wellhausen’s Samuel is marked by a similar modera- 
tion ; but it appears to me that, despite the cautious principles enun 
ciated in his preface, this distinguished critic was sometimes too ready to 
adopt the LXX. readings as preferable to the Massoretic text in cases of 
difficulty. Yet in many passages he displays an even brilliant dis- 


crimination. ‘ 
Prof. Driver discusses the questions presented by the Septuagint in his 
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full and valuable Introduction. ‘‘On the whole,” he maintains, “ the 
purer text was undoubtedly preserved by the Jews” (Introd. xxxix.) ; 
but in many individual cases, “ purer readings are preserved to us by the 
Septuagint.” So far is clear enough ; but the treatment of variations is 
a matter of great difficulty. ‘There are three precautions which must 
always be observed : We must reasonably assure ourselves that we pos- 
sess the Version itself in its original integrity ; we must eliminate such 
variants as have the appearance of originating merely with the trans- 
lator; and with the rest we must be guided chiefly by the intrinsic merit 
of the rival readings. 

Origen’s labours unfortunately tended towards complicating the matter 
by his preferring in his herapla those readings of the LXX. that approxi- 
mated most closely with the Massoretic text. Lagarde has certainly for- 
mulaied canons for the recovery of the genuine text (xlvii.), but they are 
not of much practical use ; for, as Prof. Driver justly remarks (Introd. 
xlix.), ‘It is the judgment and acumen displayed in handling the more 
difficult cases which arise under these two heads” [viz., whether the 
reading that differs from the M T. is really based on a divergent text, 
and if so whether it be a superior reading or not], “that mark a textual 
critic of the first order, and distinguish, for example, Wellhausen in a 
conspicuous degree, both from Thenius on the one side and from Keil on 
the other.” Now and then even Prof. Driver seems to me to prefer the 
LXX. when the M T. is perhaps defensible, as e.g., ini. 28. Here the 
editor’s exposition of the grounds on which the LXX. reading may be 
regarded as superior, is admirably lucid, but when all is said I am not 
convinced that the M T.is not as good. The subject of 1nNw') may well 
be Samuel, and, considering the life to which he was to be devoted, it is 
possible and even natural that, though so very young, he had been taught 
by his mother the act of prostration. Elkanah’s coming is not mentioned 
because Hannah was the chief agent in bringing the child (cf. v. 23) ; 
afterwards, on the return home, Elkanah resumes his position as of the 
first importance in his family, and hence his participation in the return is 
distinctly noted (ii. 11). Again, take iv. 4, where the LXX. omits OW; 
this mere excision is hardly enough to alter the sense without the addi- 
tion of some other verb ; the meaning still would be “and the sons of Eli 
were with the Ark” (viz., at Shilo), Against the acceptance of the LXX. 
reading, I would quote the fact, too, that in vii.6 DY is again omitted 
where it is very unlikely that it can have crept into the M T. wrongly. 
(In the latter case, while Wellhausen notes the LXX. version, Prof. 
Driver passes it over silently, but evidently rejecting it.) 

In i. 23 the LXX. reading 737 for 1735 is obviously preferable ; but 
in ii. 33 the suggestion ¢v poudaia dvdpav does not seem very probable, 
for the word D'Y3N8 would be unnecessary. The phrase D'¥2IN 37N2 
does not elsewhere occur, though the contrasted use in Isaiah xxxi. 8 


might be quoted against me. The substitution of 05°89 for °35?, which 
Wellhausen proposes in ix. 12, is not in itself necessary, as the change of 
number is quite explicable. A similar variation, when, 4s in the present 
passage, there are several interlocutors, one of whom at times takes the 
lead, but at others sinks to the general level, may be noted in Genesis 
xviii. 3, 4. As to x. 22, YN is not indefensible. “Is there any other 
man come hither (besides those visible before us) ? ” gives a fair meaning, 
as Prof. Driver points out, though he seems on the whole to incline to 
the LXX. unm. Basing his view partly on the omission of the LXX., 
the editor explains the difficulty in xiii. 1 by supposing that this was 
“originally, perhaps, a marginal note, due to one who desiderated in the 
case of Saul a record similar to that found in the case of subsequent 
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kings.” This hardly explains, however, the defectiveness of the marginal 
addition. I believe that it was S. D. Luzzatto who first suggested that 
a { had dropped out after }2, making Saul fifty years old at his acces- 
sion! The text here is hopelessly corrupt. It is not quite clear to me 
that MX in xvii. 34 is a redundancy. The bear and the lion would 
naturally not cothe together, but on different occasions; for NX} we should, 
perbaps, read §\%} asin the Targum. Prof. Driver has no hesitation in 
accepting the LXX. reading in xviii. 28, and a more beautiful variant it 
would be hard to discover, It quite lights up the whole verse, and gives 
real point to it. On the other hand, his unrivalled knowledge of 
Hebrew idiom enables Prof. Driver most emphatically to defend 


the MT.’s reading m9 (xix. 17) as “thoroughly idiomatic” against 
the impossible xd on suggested by Thenius. A more interesting variant 
occurs in xx. 5, where the LXX. reading WN xd 20” is adopted by Well- 


hausen and, apparently, by Prof. Driver ; the XD not belonging to the M T. 
Ican scarcely agree that this change is an improvement. David does not 
quote the fact of its being New Moon as the reason for bis joining the 
king’s table ; he merely says: ‘‘ To-morrow is the New Moon, and I 
usually sit with the king to eat [how much more ought I to do so on a 
feast-day like to-morrow], but thou shalt let me go.” This, which is 
substantially Kimchi’s view, tends to meet Wellhausen’s objection to the 
MT. Prof. Driver is right in inserting 012 before ‘2M in xx. 27, and, 
with a keen eye for a good suggestion, prefers Lagarde’s rendering of 
My7WIA My2 j2, “son of a woman gone astray from discipline,’ to the 
reading of the LXX. In xxiii. 6 the use of 17° might be justified on the 
ground that the ephod was only accidentally brought down, and not 


intentionally (310). The LXX., “certainly rightly,” reads 111? for sand 
INI (xxv. 22). Itis remarkable, however, thatin the Talmud such euphemisms 
are of frequent occurrence, the “ enemy of Israel” being used for Israel. 
In 2 Sam. iii. 15 Prof. Driver is equally positive in preferring the LXX. 
reading of 7US for &N. When he is so dogmatic, there is no question 
that his view must be accepted. To show, however, with what consist- 
ency Prof. Driver exercises his own independent judgment, he does not 
accept the LXX. reading in 2 Sam. xi. 11, though the Hebrew is probably 
wrong, unless we may imagine that the courtly Uriah adds 7W53 ‘Mm, as 
a hint that the king’s is no ordinary life. Besides, however, this valuable 
and careful examination of the suggestions of the LXX.in detail by Prof. 
Driver, there is another important service in respect of the LXX. varia- 
tions that the present edition performs, viz., the frequent displaying of 
the full Hebrew equivalent for the Greek reading. It is only by putting 
the Hebrew and the Hebraized Greek side by side in this way that one 
can really judge the relative value of the two texts. I regard this point 
of so much importance that I here note some of the chief of the longer 
variations in which Prof, Driverhas turned the Greek into Hebrew—iv. 1 ; 
xiii. 15; xiv. 24and 41; xx. 15, 16; xxix. 10; Book 2, vii. 23; xi. 22 ; 
xiii. 21 and 34; xvii.3; xxiv. 15; and many others. Several of these 
readings are irresistibly attractive, and besides these Prof. Driver very 
rightly prefers the LXX. readings in ix. 25, 26, and the opening of x. A 
very valuable note is appended to page 105 on the interchange of the 
Greek y and the Hebrew Y. 

In a Jewish Review some few words will naturally be expected on the 
subject of Jewish commentarieson Samuel, and the use made of them by 
Prof. Driver. As was to be anticipated from the editor of a Rabbinical 
Commentary on the Book of Proverbs, attributed to Abraham Ibn Ezra 
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(Clarendon Press, 1830), Prof. Driver frequently alludes, in the course of 
his work, to Jewish authorities, both modern and medieval. Professor 
Graetz, so prolific of brilliant emendations (see pp. 194, 108), Geiger 
and Reifmann are among others quoted with respect. On 2 Sam. 


vii. 21, the latter’s suggested transposition of NNIN mbdytan-b> one 
to the end of the verse “is certainly an improvement.” Reif- 
mann’s claims to recognition are far too little appreciated generally, 
but Prof. Driver generously speaks of him, in the work already 
quoted a few lines higher, as of “a born critic, whose native genius 
enabled him to overcome great disadvantages of birth and position,” and 
“who has made himself known as the author of a series of acute sug- 
gestions on the text, both of the Old Testament itself and of later 
Jewish writings.” This appreciation is the more generous sioce Jewish 
cummentators have on the whole contributed but little in recent times 
towards the understanding of the Old Testament. Prof. Driver quotes 
the older Jewish commentators with greater frequency. Saadiah is cited in 
the longest note in the whole book (p. 227) on the meaning of an Arabic 
word ; and so are Rashi, Kimchi, and of course the Massoretic writings. 
Though far inferior to his work in commenting upon the Talmud, Rashi 
offers many good suggestions, and for their small bulk his notes are 
remarkably fruitful. In xviii. 26, the explanation quoted by Prof. 


Driver as Keil’s of the words o'm7 Id Nd} is really due to Rashi. 
Kimchi’'s merits are widely known, but I must confess to some disappoint- 
ment in the case of Abuarbanel. Dipping frequently into his discursive 
pages I have found very little that: repaid the labour ; and yet his repu- 
tation for his commentary on Samuel is high. I must suppose the fault 
to lie with myself. In 2 Sam. vi. 22, Abarbanel suggests rather than pro- 
pounds a fair alternative rendering, ‘‘ With God I would humble myself 
even more ; but before the handmaidens I will look after my honour.” 
Both the rendering of Wellhausen and of the R V., however, give better 
sense. In 1 Sam. xiv. 47, the view of Kimchi might have been noticed 
in the present edition. Comparing Job xxxiv. 29 (which on this view 
would be rendered ‘“ When he giveth quietness, who then shall cause 
disquiet ?”) Kimchi takes }°¥/7’ in the latter sense, and I think that a 
comparison with Isaiah lvii, 20 would strengthen his case. Wellhausen’s 


explanation of the difficult poy aNws }27 pr (v. 4), “only his fishy 
part was left” is anticipated by the Biur, and so is the attempted 
reconciliation of vi. 4 and 18, referred to in a foot-note to page 48, 
In passing I must note the general failure of many of the attempted 
reconciliations by Jewish commentators of different versions of the 
same occurrence, such as the narratives of the appointment of 
Saul as king, and the accounts of his first acquaintanceship with 
David. The theories propounded will mostly not bear examination. 
But I must take leave of the older Jewish commentators with the 
general remark that they usually do not concern themselves with ex- 
plaining passages whose meuning is clear, but where the main difficulty 
lies in getting that obvious meaning out of the words, while precisely in 
such cases Prof. Driver’s greatest strength is displayed. Thus in xiv. 16 


occurs the impossible odm 12. Rashi makes no attempt to explain 
it, though he tacitly interpolates a verb; Abarbanel is quite silent; 


Biur reads, it is true, 07719739, Prof. Driver’s suggestion of ndn for 


>) (after the LXX.) is very happy. (Several other variants of the 
LXX. in this chapter are preferable to the M T.) Again, in verse 34, 
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Rashi is not concerned, like Prof. Driver, at the unique use of the 
adverb to mean “ that night,” but whether slaying the animals was in 
accordance with the Levitical law. As regards emendations of the text, 
the Jewish commentators (I am leaving Ibn Ezra out of account) 
naturally do not suggest them in so many words, but practically they 


often do so. Thus the reading j38 for bax (vi. 18), which the LXX. 


and the Targum give, is accepted by Rashi; so, too, the YN nbs Dvon 
(verse 19), which, as Prof. Driver says, ‘‘ moderns generally reject as a 
gloss,” was practically explained away asa Midrashic gloss. On xiii. 8 
even Rashi and Kimchi admit that the text is defective. It will usually 
be noticed that we find the most fanciful theories of the Mi drashic order 
in places where the text is so difficult that no “ plausible etymology can 
be proposed.” (Comp. 2 Sam. vi. 19.) 

Conformably with the maxim, 2'3N j)INN j)INN, I have left for 
the last the mention of the most striking merit of Prof. Driver's 
book. For myself, I can hardly find terms sufficiently expressive 
of my gratitude. The study of his Commentary is in itself a liberal 
training in Hebrew grammar. Here the editor is facile princeps. 
It is not so much that he offers new theories to account for or 
to explain away rare and exceptional words or difficulties. Sometimes 
the editor’s help is so bountiful in such passages that the student 
cannot be expected to carry away a very clear result. But Prof. 
Driver's strength lies in the logical explanation of constructions, in 
the unravelling of the real significance of idioms—at once so simple 
and yet so perplexing that their adequate investigation calls for the 
deepest insight into tho genius of the language. Prof. Driver's repu- 
tation as a grammarian, high as it already was, must be enhanced by his 
present work, No new edition of Kautzsch, ¢.g., can afford to omit taking 
full account of it, and it is a pity that this could not possibly be done in 
the recently-published and largely-improved twenty-fifth edition of that 
grammar. Prof. Driver’s remarks would have made several corrections 
easy, especially in the syntactical portions; for, as was only to be 
expected from the accomplished writer of the Hebrew Tenses, the new 
commentary abounds in helpful notes on that same intricate topic. To 
give one or two instances—the first that come to hand, not the most 
important. The use of TNS for a” would not have been so strongly 
pronounced as occurring chiefly in late passages had Kautzsch (page 388) 
taken into consideration Judges ix. 53, xiii. 2, which Prof. Driver very 
rightly cites. So again with verse 4. Kautzsch (page 318) emphatically 
declares the text corrupt, but by explaining verses 4b-7a as a paren- 
thetical description of Elkanah’s usual procedure, Prof. Driver renders 
this supposition unnecessary, for {M3} need not refer to the special 
incident which is being related in the text, and this seems to be the view 
also of Klostermann.' I started by attempting a list of Prof. Driver's 
happiest grammatical suggestions, but I soon gave up the task, for 
scarcely a page passed unrecorded on my notes, and my list assumed 

rtentous magnitude. Fortunately, the editor himself has supplied an 
index, but it by no means conveys a true idea of the wealth of informa- 
tion contained in the body of the Commentary. 

In the non-grammaiical notes, Prof. Driver's exposition is marked by 
lucidity and grace. In this respect the treatment of the Second Book is 
superior to the First, and contextual explanations strike one as 





1 In the same manner, Prof. Driver occasionally corrects Wellhausen on 
points of granamar (see ¢.g. on 1 Sam. xii. 3). 
LL 
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being rather more abundant in the latter part of the Commentary. To 
some extent one appears to get a glance behind the veil that hid the 
labours of the Old Testament Revisers from the public gaze. Shall I 
be very wrong in attributing to Prof. Driver some of the best of the 
new translations which distinguish the R V. from the A V. of Samuel ? 
Not that he always agrees with the later version; see ¢.g. on 2 Sam. v. 8, 
while on page 145 he makes the very just observation—so just that I wish 
it could be pressed home on those readers who confine themselves to the 
English translation solely—that ‘A V. (and occasionally even R V.) s me- 
times conceals a difficulty by giving a sense that is agreeable with the con- 
text, regardless of the fact that the Hebrew words used do not actually 
express it ; i.¢., they implicitly adopt an emendation of the text.” This 
remark expresses far more clearly than I have done above what I meant 
to say of the Jewish commentators. I do not remember missing a note 
on a single difficulty in the whole of Prof. Driver's book except perbaps 
in I. Sam. ch. xxviii. 11, 12, where the context seems to me to need 
some justification. I must conclude this very inadequate notice by 
expressivg the hope that the Clarendon Press will regard Prof. Driver’s 
book merely as the first of a series. It would be a great service to 
students of Hebrew if all the historical books were dealt with by Prof. 
Driver himself with the same brilliant scholarship, sound judgment, 
subtle power of grammatical analysis and terse lucidity, as he has so 
markedly displayed in his edition of Samuel. 


I. ABRAHAMS. 


THE RABBIS OF LEMBERG. 


Klilath Jofi, enthaltend die Geschichte der Rabbiner der Stadt Lembrg. 
By ©. N. Dembirzer. (Cracow, 1888.) 


‘THE history of the Jews in Poland is still in a very unsatisfactory state. 
All that reaches us through the medium of general histories is just 
enough to excite our curiosity, but too insignificant to gratify our desire 
for closer knowledge. We hear, for instance, that the Jews in Poland 
from time to time were wont to hold great synods; but we know little 
about their procedure and transactions. We read, also, that the whole 
of Poland was divided into four Provinces (Mi¥9N YIN), the Chief 
Rabbis of which exercised jurisdiction over all the Jews in the kingdom, 
but even after the contributions of Harkavy, Perles and Gurland, there 
is still much that is obscure in the life and labours of the Chief 
Rabbis, who, as their position would suggest, must have been great both 
in learning and in piety. We possess descriptions of the great perse- 
cution by Chmelniezky, in which the Polish Jews suffered as much as 
their brethren in other parts of Europe in the age of the Crusades, but 
we are told very little about the lives of these sufferers. Were those 
thousands of Jews who were murdered by the hands of the Cossacks, 
but who could have saved their lives and fortunes by joining the religion 
of the conquerors ; or those 300 martyrs of Polonnoie, who, guided by 
their Rabbi and dressed in their shrouds, patiently awaited the supreme 
moment when they would be able to sanctify the name of God; or that 
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girl of Nemicrov who, when passing a bridge on her way to the church, 
to be there wedded to one of the Cossack leaders, plunged down into the 
river and disappeared for ever—were those Jews really ‘not of a very 
high class”; were they, in truth, not “ of the heroic stuff to rise superior 
to the terrible citeumstances” ? With what splendid colours would this 
national tragedy have been pictured, if the scene had been laid in Spain, 
or any other country in the South or the West of Europe. But there is 
very little sympathy displayed when the actors are Polish Jews. 

Still, this unsympathetic treatment of our Polish co-religionists is by 
no means to be ascribed to any personal animosity from the side of 
Jewish writers. It rises rather from the insufficiency of the sources 
from which the student is expected to draw his information. Not that 
the materials are poorer than those for any other part of Europe. But 
they are unfortunately scattered over hundreds of volumes of Responsa, 
and buried as occasional remarks in numberless Halachic treatises, the 
study of which cannot reasonably be expected, whilst the information to 
be got from non-Jewish sources is mostly written in the Polish language, 
with which only a very few scholars are familiar. 

.The new book by Dembitzer, as far at least as Hebrew sources go, 
greatly contributes towards diminishing these difficulties, and bringing 
the necessary materials within the reach of the historian. The learned 
author, who is Jabbinats- Assessor in Cracow, has already acquired the 
fame of being one of the greatest Halachists by his commentary Liviath 
Chen on the Ravia. We are glad to see that Dembitzer, in his 
studies of Halachic books, did not confine himself to the strictly legal 
contents, but also paid sufficient attention to the historical and bio- 
graphical materials that are scattered through them. Of this his present 
book gives excellent proof. 

Though the main bodyof the book is dedicated to the history of the Chief 
Rabbis in Lemberg, which the author treats in twenty-one sketches, 
the student will find in it many other interesting points relating 
not only to the Jews in Poland, but also in other partsof Europe. Thus 
the notes to pp. 93-96 furnish most valuable information about the 
Rabbis of this country. In another place (p. 96 sg.) Dembitzer gives 
a complete list of the Ashkenazic Rabbis in Amsterdam until the year 
1710. The introduction again contains, among other important points 
relating to the Rabbis of Cracow, an excellent biography of R. Moses 
Isserles the well-known Annotator of the Shulchan Aruch. It is at this 
place that Dembitzer tries to make us acquainted with the history of 
this code, which has in the course of time obtained such a high authority. 
We see there that R. Salomon Loria, the contemporary of R. Joseph Caro, 
and R. Moses Isserles protested both against the authority of the com- 
piler of the Shulchan Aruch as well as that of his Annotator. But what 
is more surprising is that even R. Mordechai Yafeh, who was a pupil of 


Isserles, compiled a new code (the wi), in which he decided, in many 
cases, against the Shulchan Aruch. R. Moses of Lublin again (usually 
known as Maharam) paid little heed to the Shulchan Aruch, or to the 
Lebush, and decided against both. Ona certain occasion he answers 
a student : “ With regard to other proofs from the Shulchan Aruch and 
the Lebush, I have no occasion to spend many words (in refuting them), 
since it is not my way to base a decision on such works. They contain 
only the headings to the chapters (O°P1D ‘wN1) which cannot be under- 
stood (without going back to the sources), and many stumble by them” 
(p. 12). On the other hand, however, we see that many Rabbis accepted 
the Shulchan Aruch as the last and unquestionable authority, “to deviate 
from which would mean to deviate _ life” (p. 15). _ And the disciple 
L i:2 - 
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of the Maharam thinks that no man is justified in deciding against the 
Shulchan Aruch (idid.). Surely R. Joshua, of Cracow, the author of the 


moby ‘2939, was of the opposite opinion when he declared that opinions 
must not be suppressed on account of authorities in religious matters, and 
that every scholar has to act according to his own conviction of the merits 
of the case in question (p.14). But this R. Joshua belonged to the 
minority. The majority of the Rabbis did not follow him, and main- 
tained that since the appearance of this code there remained nothing for 
them but to follow its words.® 

These specimens will suffice to show how many interesting points 
are scattered over Dembitzer’s book. It is true that long digressions 
and excursions into other parts of Europe, such as Dembitzer makes, 
are not compatible with the order and systematic treatment required 
in a historical work. And we strongly advise the author to affix 
to the second volume a complete index of the localities and names 
mentioned in his book, otherwise its utility will be considerably 
lessened. We also think that the long digressions about R. Jonathan 
Eibeschiitz (pp. 120-126) could have been left out without any 
loss to the book. The history of R. Jonathan is an unpleasant 
episode in the history of Jewish great men. ‘The mass of evidence 
put forward by Graetz against R. Jonathan is too strong to be 
ignored or wholly attributed to the jealousy of his adversaries. How- 
ever, we must not complain too much. For these rather disturbing 
digressions are mostly owing to the fact that the celebrities who form 
the subjects of Dembitzer’s work were men by whose activity the 
whole of Judaism was benefited. They were appealed to and sought 
after by the Jews in all parts of Europe. Thus R. Zebi Ashkenazi held 
the office of Chief Rabbi successively in Sera-Bosna, Hamburg, Amster- 
dam, and Lemberg (p. 91) ; R. Joshua, the author of the }win’ °35, held 
the same office in Lisco, Lemberg, Berlin, Metz, and Frankfort-on-the- 
Main (p. 108) ; while R. Aryeh Leb was Rabbi in Resha, Hague, Lemberg, 
and Amsterdam (p. 131). We cannot, therefore, wonder if Dembitzer, 
in following up the careers of such men, had occasionally to leave Poland 
for a while and take a view of the communal circumstances amid which 
his heroes spent a certain part of their lives. 

As to the history of the Jews in Poland, the student will find in 
Dembitzer’s book that an unsurpassed self-sacrificing devotion to the study 
of the Law formed the main feature of their spiritual life. KR. Nathan, 


of Hanover, the author of the my {), states in this book that 
there was no Jewish house in Poland which did not offer a shelter to 
at least one scholar. If it was not a member of the family they con- 
sidered it as their duty to invite some student to live with them. Thus 
Lemberg alone could show during the three centuries which preceded 
ours a larger number of great Rabbinical scholars than London, Vienna, 
and Berlin put together (see p. 17). This was the case, too, with other 
large Jewish communities in Northern countries, as for instance Wilna, 





* Dembitzer, in accordance with the design of his book, could not treat 
the question fully. More information would be rendered by a thorough study 
of the different commentaries on the Shulchan Aruch. The many attempts 
made towards codifying the law after the 16th century have also to be re- 
garded. Of modern authors who have touched the question, see among others 
Graetz, vol. ix., p. 321 and 331; Cassel’s Joseph Caro, p. 7,8 and 12; Briill’s 
Jahrbuch, vol. ix., p. 151 ; M. Strashon in the appendices to the 73983 1°, 
pp. 330 and 331; and lastly, D. Hoffmann’s excellent work, Der Schulchan 
Aruch, pp. 30-36. 
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Brisk, and Cracow. In this town even the butchers were learned men, 
and were appealed to in questions of Shechitah (p.4). It was also Cracow 
whither R. Manasseh ben Israel sent his son with the purpose of study- 
ing, so famous were its Talmudical colleges. Now the highest ambition 
a man could aspire to was to become Chief Rabbi (}'7 M2 38). Bat 
this title was only conferred on those who distinguished themselves as 
recognised teachers in those colleges. If it happened that there were 
two men in the community who possessed great merits as regarded public 
teaching, the title was given to both (p. 6). 

This devotion to study by no means ceased after the great persecutions 
to which we have already alluded. It was oaly interrupted for a certain 
time, but as soon as the communities recovered a little the colleges were 
restored, and the study was resumed with fresh vigour. Indeed the 
activity of the great Rabbis and teachers with whom Dembitzer’s 
book deals, for the most part fills the period after the catastrophe of 
1648. It will suffice to allude here to R. David Segal, whose book, 
Ture Zahab, acquired almost as much authority as the Shulchan Aruch 
(see pp. 48—-77), ancl the already mentioned R. Zebi Ashkenazi, whos, 
fame was so great that the London Portuguese community called him to 
be the umpire in the struggle against their Chacham R. David Nietto. 

And now a few words with regard to the merits of this attachment to 
study. Weare far from maintaining that this study was always con- 
ducted on the right lines. We know that many of the Polish Rabbis 
were devoted to the Pilpulistic or casuistic method, which led to many 
aberrations. But the Pilpul was not a special Polish disease. The whole 
of the Jewish world was infected by it. The German method termed 
Nuremberger, or Regensberger, and that prevailing among the Sephardim, 
as we know it from the 0°2973 Nwv715 and similar books, were not a whit 
more scientific than the Polish Chiluk, they were only less original and 
ingenious than the latter. On the other hand it seems that the alterna- 
tive of that period did not lie between the casuistic and the critical 
method, but between knowledge of some kind and utter ignorance. 
We do not hesitate for a moment to say that we prefer the former. 
“‘Tgnorance begetteth nothing,” while intelligence in the end always 
turns out to be a power for good. To take an example of secular 
learning, we shall only remind our readers of the fact that it was 
those countries in which the loudest scholastic discussions were heard 
which also produced the great modern thinkers who broke the charm of 
scholasticism. So also Polish Rabbis were among the first to protest 
agaiost the Pilpul. We shall only mention here R. Samuel Edles, 
who denounced it in the strongest terms. And in due time this falla- 
cious method was almost entirely abandoned owing tio the efforts of the 
Gaon R. Elijah Wilna. That the Poles Krochmal and Rapoport belonged 
to the chief founders of the modern historic school is a well-known fact, 
and as such recognised by our greatest writers on the subject. (See 
Graetz, xi. 482 sq.) 

This point might be further developed; but we think it better to post- 
pone the discussion until the appearance of the second volume, in which 
our author promises to deal with the history of the “ Four Provinces,” 
We hope that this important contribution will not be long delayed. 


S. ScHECHTER, 
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A NEW JEWISH NOVEL. 


The World and the Cloister. A Novel. By Oswatp Joun Simon. 
(2 vols. 1890.) 


Mr. Oswatp Simon is an idealist. This accounts both for the strength 
and the weakness of bis book. As an idealist the goal to be desired is 
for him nothing less than unity of religion, in which humanity will form 
one great holy brotherhood, with bye-laws from that code which is the 
inheritance of Israel ; but as such he little reckons with the obstacles 
preventing the attainment of this goal. ‘*He cometh leaping over the 
mountains, skipping over the hills,” and gets a glance into the promised 
land, into which neither he nor his contemporaries nor many future 
generations will come. 

But this is only an amiable weakness, and we must not complain too 
much of it. It is now nearly a generation since Daniel Deronda set out 
for a wedding trip to the Holy Land, full of hopes and ideals. But not 
much was heard of him, nor did he find such a great following as bis 
well-wishers expected. We are rather afraid that Deronda’s enthusiasm 
was quenched a little when he saw that the realisation of his hopes is in the 
first instance very much a matter of shillings and pounds, of which the 
noble, but uppractical Mordecai knew nothing. He might also have found 
that “ to bind our race together in spite of heresy, for our religion united us 
before it divided us,” is a much more difficult task than he had thought. 
People are determined to keep up the divisions, and to place each other 
without the pale of Judaism. And as to the Gwendolens they (the Jewish 
ones at least) are now worse than ever. To judge from their latest 
novels they look again at the world from the Monaco point of view, 
everything being to them—religion, marriage, calling—nothing else but a 
game, the success in which depends entirely on accomplishment in the 
art of cheating. And what is still worse is that they want to persuade 
us that they give us only facts. 

But if these be facts they are brutal facts, and Mr. Simon has done 
well in dispensing with them, and transporting us into a region of the 
noblest aspirations and purest ideals with which his book is permeated. 
This he was able to do by a strong appeal to the past, when “ there was 
self-negation ” even “on the part of men and women who have not been 
trained in the monastic life,” who have shown “examples of heroism 
more signal than the accumulated incidents of the whole body of 
Christian saints,” and by placing an unbounded faith in the future, when 
“the Supreme Being, as the Parent of all, will be recognised as the greatest 
bond between men and nations, so great a bond, indeed, that all differ- 
ences sink into a subordinate place.” 

It is true that Mr. Simon, overpowered by the glorious vision of a re- 
mote future, is rather inclined to see the present in much brighter colours 
than it really is. M.P.’s in the close of our century, for instance, are not 
supposed to be in search of a religion. Generally they are satisfied in 
conforming to that of their constituency, and it happens only very seldom 
that their religious aspirations mount higher than the stairs which lead to 
their platform, We may-also remark that Roderick is a little too much 
of arationalist for us. Indeed, it would seem to us that Mr. Simon’s 
hero has too good a lot in this world. Without the least personal ani- 
mosity to Roderick, we should have liked to see him go through some 
great spiritual crisis, followed by those mental agonies for which the 
Psalms form the only cure which Providence has prepared for us. Again, 
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instead of passing his time in yachts and drawing-rooms, where, as it 
would seem, both salvation and politics are the subject of intrigue, we 
should have preferred him to mix a little with some simple-minded 
people whose religion is a warm and real expression of the heart. In 
this case Roderick would have shown more sympathy with ceremonies 
and observancés that do quicken spirituality, though we can quite 
appreciate the notions of those who prefer “religion without form” 
to “ form without religion.” 

But it must not be supposed that Mr. Simon’s ideals are so much in 
divergence with reality as these minor points would suggest. Irene’s 
exaltation over the “ two distinct propositions: first, the historical 
national sentiments of the Hebrew race, bearing traces of great anti- 
quity ; and, secondly, those essential elements of the Jewish faith 
which represent universality,” which may be described as the racial and 
the missionary elements in Judaism, expresses fully the sentiments of the 
great majority of those of our generation who still take the trouble to 
think over our position and destination in the history of mankind. 
We must say that personally we are not very fond of this over- 
emphasising of the racial element which degrades Jews into a kind 
.of ‘ Monotheistic breed,” and makes religion a mere matter of blind 
instinct. 

However, here again the force of Mr. Simon’s idealism asserts itself, 
and ennobles everything on which he touches. To him this racial 
element only serves to show that the Jews have the innate ability for 
their mission, which consists in proclaiming the name of God—and God 
alone—to the world, for which Mr. Simon pleads with the ardent faith 
worthy of such a sublime idea, an idea which has animated all our sages, 
from those who compiled our prayer-book down to the latest historians in 
the present century. The following passage displays the feelings of 
Mr. Simon’s heroes when they enter the synagogue on their wedding- 
day :—“* They saw before them the two tablets of stone holding up 
the Ten Commandments, and in them they saw not a tomb nor an 
image, but the imperishable corner-stone of the world’s civilisation.” 
We have no doubt that this faith will prove contagious to the reader, 
who, after having finished the book, must feel that he has spent an 
hour with one whose heart is pure, whose mind is noble, and who has 
something to say to the world worth listening to. 


S. ScHECHTER. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSION. 
BERECHIAH NAQDAN. 


Mr. Jacoss’ suggestion that the Berlin Bible (JEwisH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, IL., p. 331) was written by Berechiah’s son, in the year 1233, and 
not 1333, is strongly confirmed by the day when the copy was finished, 
mentioned in the colophon as Wednesday, the 21st of Heshwan. 
This was the case in 1233, and not in 1333 (Atheneum, April 19, 1890, 
No. 3,260). As to the omission of the hundreds in this colophon, which 
I have not found in any other MS., Mr. Jacobs communicated to me that 
such is the case in some English Shetars (ed. Davis, p. xiii.). I can find 
it only in one Shetar, viz., No. 150, to which probably a Latin document 
was annexed, with the Christian date. The thousands are wrong anyhow 


in the Berlin colophon, where we read ‘Y°377 nbs, which ought to be 
WNT for 1233, and ‘ww for 1333. The Vatican colophon offers some 
difficulties, owing to its being partly obliterated. Assemani, in his 
Catalogue, No. xiv., wrote as follows :—NI’ IN WIN "3 12 DVD WNM"dI 


swronn nbxn b’) “ finished on Tuesday, the 10th of the month of Ab, 
in the year 59 of the fifth thousand,” 7.c., according to Assemani, 5059= 
1299. In this year, the 10th of Ab, according to Dr. Mahler’s tables, 
fell on Friday, the 10th of July, not to say that for 5059 the thousand 
is the sixth (ww) and not the fifth, as given in the colophon. For 
4959=1199, the 10th of Ab fell on a Wednesday, the 6th of July. 
Professor Guidi and Monsignor Ugolini, who both kindly examined ‘he 


colophon in question, read as follows :—3N WSN N’3 ‘3 DVI IAYNOD 


Sry seen nbs pred v's nw “ finished on Tuesday, the 21st of Ab, 
the year 99 of the fifth thousand.” Inthe Vatican MS. the hundreds are 
also omitted, an omission which seems to be characteristic of our scribe : 
99 could only be 4999, for 4099 is too early ; in 4999, the 21st of Ab 
fell on a Sunday, and not on Tuesday, as said in the colophon. Professor 
Guidi queries the 5, in &’3 and Monsignor Ugolini writes as follows :— 
‘‘Potrebbe ancora leggersi, ma con minore probabilita ‘1.3 " which means 
the 16th of Ab, which, indeed, fell on Tuesday, the 16th of July. We have 
seen that Assemani alse read "2, but Professor Guidi does not doubt 
the ‘§ in 8’. On the other hand he queries the ¥ in the years, viz., in 
b's, for which Assemani puts 0"); the doubtful letter could also be an 
y, 2.¢., OP; in the three possible dates, viz., 4959=1199, 4979=1219, and 
4999=1239, however, the 21st of July did not fall ona Tuesday. We 
shall have, therefore, to accept the reading ‘3 the 16th of Ab 
{although usually expressed by 1D, and the 2 being an unnecessary 
repetition), of the years 1199 (0"3) or 1219 (Op), but not of 
1239 (wv°¥), for the following reason: Elijah mentions in the 
Vatican MS. his father’s fables, but not his translations of the 
treatise of Adelhard of Bath, or of the Lapidarium mentioned in the 
Berlin MS.; the copy of the Berlin MS. must consequently be later made 
than that of the Vatican, 7.e., the Vatican MS, must have been copied 
before 1233, It is curious to state that the ethical treatise (see below, 
p. 521) is not mentioned at all in either colophon. Mr. Jacobs 
suggested to us the reading of 0” for O’S, and ‘wwn for ‘wDNn (in 
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the case of the Berlin MS. we find, indeed, that the thousands are 
wrong), and believes that the Vatican MS. was copied in the year 5019= 
1259, and in this year the 21st of Ab, indeed, fell ona Tuesday. This 
is very ingenious, but according to our opinion scarcely possible. In the 
first instance the points of abbreviation over 0'¥ or 0") are distinct in the 
Vatican MS., and could not be mistaken as the head of a ¥. Secondly, 
in 1259, Berechiah must have been over hundred years old, as we shall 
see later on, a fact which would have been mentioned by his son. 
Finally the Vatican colophon must be earlier than that in the Berlin MS., 
which is of the year 1233 (see JEWISH QuARTERLY REVIEW. IL., p. 323). 

Anyhow, Mr. Jacobs was right in saying that Berechiah flourished 
towards 1180-1190, but we shall oppose the English naturalisation to 
Berechiah, and we do not believe that he knew Arabic to such an ex- 
tent, if he knew it at all, as to be able to translate from rhymed 
prose. He translated from Latin or from French, but not from Arabic ; 
and his fables, which we shall find adapted from some current texts soon 
after 1190, he composed in Provence or Normandy, but scarcely in 
England (see below p. 523). 

Before we give the arguments for our statements, we shall discuss 
the probable date of Berechiah. His notes on Saadiah, which pre- 
cede in the Parma MS. the ethical treatise he wrote not earlier 
than 1161, and not later than 1170, for he quotes in it a passage of 
Solomon Pirhon’s Dictionary, which was composed in 1161, and accord- 
ing to the Parma MS. Berechiah dedicated it to R. Meshullam 2°797 ; 
who is very probably identical with Meshullam ben Jacob of Lunel, to 
whom Judah ibn Thabbon dedicated his translation of the first part of 
Bahya (or Behai’s) treatise, entitled Hobath hal-Lebaboth, out of which 
Berechiah quotes four passages (Zunz in Geiger’s Jiidische Zeitschrift, 
p. 9). Berechiah says as follows, according to a kind communication 


of Dr. L. Modona, of the Parma Library: 5% 799m ndnna ‘nian 
wad swe aby aa adv 9 ayn ond amby ano. qmam *° pon] 


3 [yon j}3 nyt 4/32 9339) NIT ID PIS = There is no adequate reason 
to doubt that this Meshullam was an Italian Nadib (Stein- 
schneider, Hebrew Bibliography, III., p. 44), when we know for certain 
that the Provencal Meshullam was indeed a Mecenas for translations 
of ethico-philosophical literature. He died in the year 1170. Thus we 
find Berechiah in communication with the Provence not later than 1170, 
at the age of twenty years, or little above. He calls himself Nagdan— 
a title which he would scarcely apply to himself at an earlier age than 
twenty. Accordingly Berechiah would have been in the year 1233 aged 
eighty-three, and Elijah calls himself rightly, “son of his father’s old 
age” (JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, IL, p. 323). That Berechiah was of 
a French-speaking country cannot be doubted from his translation of the 
Lupidarium, if we should even admit, with Dr. Steinschneider, that the 
French words which we find in his translation of Adelhard were sub- 
stituted by a scribe for the Latin words of the original. It is more 
probable that Berechiah himself introduced the French words instead of 
the Latin ones, if, indeed, he did not translate from a French version 
of Adelhard, which has not yet been discovered, for the benefit of his 
French co-religionists who did not know Latin. From extracts given by 
Dr. Zunz of the Parma MS., and which we shall, for convenience sake, 
reproduce in a fuller form, we find that Berechiah mentions there that 
he had already translated Christian treatises from the Latin. This, con- 
sequently, he did when very young, and, perhaps at Dreux, where we 
find his son in 1233. Berechiah, perhaps, visited Provence since the 
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reputation of R. Meshullam might have reached Normandy by Abra- 
ham Ibn Ezra, who made a long stay at Dreux before visiting England 
(Revue des Etudes Juives, xviii. p. 303), and the ardent youth 
wished to enter the school of Lunel. How long he remained in 
Provence, and whether he also made a stay at Narbonne, where the 
Kamhis (Kimhis) had established the home of grammatical and exegeti- 
cal studies, we are not sure. What we may say positively is, that 
Berechiah was certainly not idle during twenty years or more after the 
composition of his ethical treatise. Most likely he wrote biblical com- 
mentaries, which are now lost, unless the MS. 28 of the University 
Library contains his commentary on Job (JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
IL., p. 326), and also grammatical and masoretic treatises, from which 
we have scanty quotations. 

The following passages of the introduction which precede his fables 
will clearly show that he composed his book on the model of Latin or 
French fables, to which he added perhaps, some from the Calilah 
uv’ Dimnah, after a great massacre in England. He does noi say that he 
translated, as he does elsewhere ; but he means to be original. We 
quote from the MSS. 1421 and 1466 of the Bodleian Library. (See 
the New Catalogue, coll. 506 and 520.) He says as follows :— 


pvony pmvosn abs ode swe ppm say Wa ADT. 9 DIN? 
pany no Soya i pod apps oansy ND ON ¢ 7T3N3 TNT SDN DDN 
PIN) 4TH FN wD * Wid IID oy mw "WDIN WY 3 IVAN 2 ON) 
Soy syyo wwe +o aby Saba yaw Sy + oSym anso py nap * 
:orn tbr neon ads orn oa Sadanon + pbys 
1 No. 1421, }773%. 2.1421, ON. =. -:1466, DWMN. —- 41466, omits. 
§ 1421, odwya. 6 1421 and ed. princeps, *N2. 

“Says Berechiah, son of Natronai the punctator, who made these 
fables bud and bring forth, How can I endure t» see the destruction of 
them, if I do not write them in a book fora memorial? In my labour 
what will be tbe profit? Whether I think to be humble or proud, my 
tongue is the pen of a ready writer. Oh, that my words were now 
written! The occasion of writing my fables is the turning wheels (the 
fate) of the world, which is hidden from the eyes of my intelligence, 
(the wheel) which turns in the island of the sea (England), for the one 


to die and the other to live.” 
And towards the end he says in verse as follows :— 


ndpay mnpw0n) na 2 Wy) now Sow nay} D7 N2 


mya pnisdy Sy S05 
mbowr gat ww ta bby 
55S) Syp one mam ym 
m$$p5 miniaa 6 3ay3m 
mODND oN WD § Pinon 
mdy331 mawp y12D) 

ndmoa poy xd) ondin 


aby 3 wy 3 WN) 
moby sya etaya «wan 
MONS) NT ANY AN NI 
m$a3 297 WE AD Ww) 
mdynaa md3) 7 aw. YN 
mdxy 5S por m2) 

10 mSypyy AaIN ND »d aw 


11421, OY OYND 2 1421, DIS). the next two lines are omitted. 
3 Ed. pr., OVWY. 4 Ed. pr. WEN. »% Ed. pr., mdi, against the metre. 
6)421,9997 MD} = 7 Ed. pr, 310. *. 1466, PINDD; ed. pr., PIND. 
91421, DN). 101491, MOMOy DY. 
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It is difficult to translate faithfully the play upon words in these lines 


of poetry (metre Hazadj in Arabic, Hebrew 5939; see IM Lechet ha-Shir, 
p. 7). The substance is that the community of the island of the sea 
(England) is in a corrupt state, not assisting to those who ask to be 
helped. Berechiah curses the time and the fate, and he prefers to live 
upon dry bread rather than to be with these people. It seems that 
Berechiah visited England, like Ibn Ezra, but he was not so weil re- 
ceived as the Spanish traveller. And when he reached his home 
(Normandy ?) he wrote the Fables. In England he would not have 
dared to utter such language against the rich and influential Jews. 
Could he then be identical with Benedictus the punctator in the Charter 
of 1195? We cannot believe it. Berechiah evidently refers to the 
massacre of 1190 at the coronation of Richard I, and he would 
naturally not have written his words later than a year or two after the 
sad event. The words, ‘To make bud and bring forth” (above, page 522), 
and 7M) jt% (JEWISH QuaRTERLY REVIEW, II., p. 322) can scarcely be 
applied toa translation, although it might be the case, for the passage which 


Berechiah quotes from the ‘Sxpown, is from an Arabic author, but it is 
not likely, for all his other translations are made from Latin or French. 
This might be concluded from the following passage found in the MS 
of Munich (Steinschneider in the Isr. Letterbode, viii., p. 25). 


ovata abs prnyad oni owe sayy vayynd ows 72-7993 ON 
DayA yD ony we ona Sy ans03 (60) ‘NNYD 1D Nay pwr 
NWI (so) MDM 17T (so) "MDMD) OvDSy2-NII D3 [1]. OVD yA] 
a1. 33) *2 (so) WNIBD ADIN sma) * odDD py onaw xd od aund 
99) }2 TD DNA (LON Bd O3°9D1; so) DIM O3°2B5 qyWIDD 
27 ($57 dy adys ree emipn peda (so) DNs 


“f, Berechiah,sonof Natronai,urged by my thoughts, will gird my loins 
to translate these words (the Questiones naturales) into Hebrew, for I 
have found in the writings of the nations who translated them from 
the Arabic, hidden matter and great wisdom, which no eye has perceived : 
And when I saw wisdom in an unclean vessel, and pearls before swine [the 
whole passage is corrupted ; our rendering is according to Dr. Stein- 
schneider’s emendation], I purified them from the hand of the strangers, 
and wrote them in Hebrew, a language superior to all other languages.” 
The passages in italics we shall find also in another treatise of our 
author (see below p. 524). The MS. of Parma, De Rossi, No. 482 (now 
2106), contains notes on Saadiah Gaon’s well known philosophico- 
theological work on “Creeds and Opinions,” which begins with the 
following words :—Y") DAY AIAN) NYY INDIA 98ND 2 7372 ON 


VON) IMIT AN PSA VWANnyY nd '¥D}, such is the title of the third 
part of Saadiah’s work in the anonymous translation, most likely made 
before that of Judah ibn Thabbon (Tibbon). We know that transla- 
tions of Jewish Arabic books existed before Titbon, such as those of 
Gebirol, Bahya, or Behai, Abraham ben David, Judah Hayyoodj, Jonah 
ibn Jannah, and others, some of which were known not only in Provence, 
but also in France, and not improbably in Normandy and England. 
Berechiah quotes other parts of Saadiah’s work, viz., 1X7) 5D 3M Ty 


na pnanw mdr 12 sonny od swon by MND Mam nya nd30 “ 


this is the fifth part. WIN NOX PA WRI ANI 73) nda 3M PIN ; 
this is the sixth part. Towards the end we find the following quotation, 
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90) 1D NT Typ. Dans Moxy wy pram $$> oon nnn jsp 
Dap mA per oA. nd waa AN Wwe WIT” ARYANS ODA; 
this is the treatise, attributed to Saadiah, containing ten questions 
addressed to Sasdiah concerning the resurrection, and his answers, 
but in an abridged form (see Hebr. Bibl., xiii., p. 82, note 2). 4 
In the course of these notes we read as follows : {YT *NPIW AT 3 
“3 2 Sytan PTT FINI MIW VII ANY AWD 3d PSK NIN. 
Berechiah quotes from Gebirol, saying—}"3¥2 IN Sywaa jax moby 7 
ody MINN; and from Abraham ibn Ezra in the following words :—7 TON) 


1) moan WNT EN PIN OI. The name Ibn Ezer, which the rhyme 
vequires, is also found in Berechiah’s translation of Adelhard, as well 
as in the anonymous translation of the Image du Monde, but not 
in Sepher hash-Shoham. Pirhon is also mentioned as follows :— 
Nw Nynsa 3 ney N13 3817 77 HDI ANS FIND jaN noby i) 
yom ay? eda nyt dyna qxdnd momar ote ovaxdon (rad. 207. See 
Zunz in Geiger's Zcitschrift, x.,p. 9). Dr. Steinschneider (Hebr. Bibi., 
xiii., p. 83) says that in the Munich MS. a passage of Abraham ben 
David's YEN ‘Sy2 is quoted, and concludes from this that Berechiah 
could not have lived so early. Abraham, however, died in 1192; why 
could his book not have been written between 1161 and 1170? 

Finally the following passage occurs in this note : ‘JN nInoy mp oy 
non sn2 vdy $5...a91w55 onan pwd snpnyaw rap noon A372 


(O} Mews D2 123 WD BNI 83d DANw>> ONIN DIP NYA ws OT 
"5D. These words in a more extended form are to be found in Bere- 
chiah’s }7¥07 ‘D, MS. of Munich. A second part in the Parma MS., 
which Dr. Steinschneider considers as an extract from the 4 ¥97 ‘D, 
begins as follows :— 

‘ano m253 qwse Sowmy 2 a qin Wt op Wwe 992 37 
DD MN oI yan yD Sy... prams aI qa Nd * 1d ans Kd on 
spyon osm ron wow 02d $x yew) ONNPA 12 WINY DNA 
pmax any ‘or yaa yas ade 9 py AMD 1239 pNan ‘D NDIND 
Syyaa pax wond... 9325 (aN) NN IAN WS PIA WN)... Wy PAR 
xvid m2 DX WON TY AYA poya yp WDM py2 DY ODI OX 
mm anseye Sy sya mop Saxn pam myyis AS Typ wowT 
ayaan aday ayy axynd mow op) a0 wpraon py $x yr mp 


m1 7979 xdy 1. We know that Gebirol’s ethical treatise, with the 
title of Choice of Pearls, was commented upon in France. (See Stein- 
schneider’s Catal. libri impr. Bodl., coll. 2323.) 

In order to exhaust our subject as much as possible, we shall give the 
following items :—I1st, the quotation from the Book of the Onyx, which 


is the following, root RYN—O'.WN Wap) OSTA” ‘DIN "IPI 72 


TUM ° 735 bs: NOY YD WMD) * NOY nda) nits. 2nd, Ahron ben 
Hayyim (MS. in the Bodl. Libr., New Catal., col. 423), who was a nephew 
of the martyr Jacob of Corbeil, a contemporary of Jacob ben Meir 
(R. Tam), quotes an explanation of a word from the mouth of R. 
Berachiah ; if he be identical with our Naqdan, we should have the 
approximate date of about 1200 for our Berechiah. Other quotations of 
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a Berechiah are to be found in the Orient (1844), cols. 298 and 299. The 
lamented Professor Franz Delitzsch (Cat. of the Senatorial Library at 
Leipzig, cod. Hebr. I.), suggested that the scribe, Machir ben Crespia, 
might be the son of our Naqdan, which is possible. But, if so, the MS. 
cannot be written three generations after Rashi (about 1180), but rather 
at the beginning of the 13th century, according to Kennicott, 
p. 600 of his Dissertatio Generalis. 

The Thosaphot to the Pentateuch (British Mus. MS., add. 22092, fol. 
129, and in the 773° NN Harl. 269, fol. 134, for the copy of which we 
are indebted to Mr. Schechter) have the following quotation on Deut. 


xxxii, 39:— ond oxy ved ppm ADI. TA Iw Dy ods pro 
mvapn aw O34 nw DIVY Wp? (M. J., DIDNT ONY spb) OMS 
OVS DPA WON DID? PNY ODA PON Bd) Oy Onde prs 
INww OW VIYVN YN bax DN WS WN AMY DN smrd> DW Sh 
yonar 2m WN OL. J., MON *Bdy) ONY TIID7 OMe IY ODT 

:owa Soren vatm Sax Sou oo aa/pn ow adaNr 
- As to Moses, son of Isaac, he wrote his Book of the Onyx at a 
matured age (he says in his preface that in his youth he composed another 
grammatical treatise), certainly not before the year 1161, since he quotes 


Pirhon’s Dictionary, and not after 1200, since he does not quote David 
Kamhi at all. Although descended from an English family he did not 


write in England, which is proved by the words xvod wr. 
Showing great acquaintance with Joseph Kamhi’s works, we might 
venture ‘¢o say that be went from his home to Narbonne, 
where he acquired some knewledge of Arabic, under the guidance 
of Joseph Kamhi. We have shown (JEWISH QUARTERLY Review, IL., 
p. 324) that he is scarcely the author of the 7)p2M 'D and con- 
sequently not the glossator of Joseph Kamhi’s {173} 'D. Moses ben Yom 
Tob, whom he quotes, whether his master or not, may be the author 
of the 7)p37 'D, which is attributed to a Moses of London. Indeed, 
passages are quoted in the Zhosaphot to the Pentateuch in the name of 
Moses of Londres (see Geiger’s Zeitschrift, ix. (1871), p. 231), which are 
not to be found in the Sepher hash-Shoham, and may belong to Moses, 
son of Yom Tob. Only when passages of “the book of Punctuaticn” 
will be identified with sayings quoted in the name of Moses of London, 


we shall have a right to consider Moses of vw in the Berlin MS. 
identical with Moses of London in the glosses on the Pentateuch. 
Samuel Naqdan, quoted by Moses, is naturally not the same person as 
the scribe of the bible of St. John’s College, Cambridge. The following 
quotations from the Shoham (of which we hope Mr. Collins will be en- 
abled soon to give us a complete edition) might perhaps lead to further 

information concerning its author. 
1° (Fol. 58, r. 3) he says :—738)}) cna pyp nnd wos eit Ws 
Sp pon * 7990 Spb man A IDN) ‘DEW * 2 _DIpPHI wITA AYN 0% 
:ndy1a ays ond mo 


2° (Fol. 76, r. WIP) he says :—09 OWA nym yan’ Nd» + SnD: eAPD 
py xyo2 xd > *Snp2 S303 AypA wp wma * 53a IDNDAI Ya wp 
wip mx Ww oes poe wR¥D DI ¢mpIID AINwD OTN OM WY 
9¥2 HPA ALP WoR? wp yor * pridon ov» dy popa xdy Supa Apn 
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792 NIN AVI INI WRX’ My) POP. NAY WIP yD) * DY ODA 
bY ND "ON TD LIP ETP In Mw ony oy Ads + oy OOM 

3°, (Fol. 110, r. 23yD)—Nyp: non ‘Adpson Myo 12 WY Myon 
sony wate oe mea an oa win ody) eqns may os oy mdoyad 
row ma tyme Sy2 ata apy mn oon 15) pyA OD OMynw dy 
say yn oD syne made ayn yor + ADD Mmyp oy ndpson myo 
20 ‘aD ADIN ndyn ‘ow npor naw Adyn yor 

4°, (Fol. 81, 7. YYM—VAN'N dna VK 1d WYN inyDY ID KANDI 
w> samy std sap wen Sper wenn dp tor a1 ween ip 
os> oss oats mds yp dn wn yan ‘pw Nin jr EN 
2 mt nN pane mw 

If the question about Berechiah and Moses, son of Isaac, may be con- 


sidered settled, those concerning Moses, son of Yom Tob wrannbdy, of 
the two Isaacs, of Russia and Tchernigoff, as well as the Berechiah, the 
author of the commentary on Job in the MS. No. 28 of the University 
Library of Cambridge, remains for the present unsolved. 


A. NEUBAUER. 


I am glad to find that Dr. Neubauer assents to my view of the date of 


Berachyah Nakdan, and hope that he will one day acknowledge the true 
faith of his identification with Benedict le Puncteur, of Oxford. The 
introduction to the Fables which, I should add, does not exist in the 
edition I used, or indeed in any edition later than the princeps, fixes 
Berachyah in England about the time of the massacres of 1190, and we 
tind Benedictus le Puncteur at Oxford in 1194. Barring a certificate 
from the hand of Berachyah, I do not see what greater proof of identi- 
fication could be given. He must have got at least part of his Fables 
from the Arabic, for there is no evidence of such fables as Nos. 28, 36, 
68, existing in Latin or French, so early as 1190. The difficulty about 
Elijah’s colophons is that whichever we fix upon as the first, Berachyah’s 
age was then about eighty, and he is scarcely likely to have written much 
atter that age. Berechiah was therefore not living at the date of one of 
the colophons whichever be the later. The only thing that seems fixed 
is the Berlin colophon, which my discovery of the day of the week 
settles as 1233. 

I fail to see how Moses ben Isaac’s statement that his mother or him- 
self was “in the island Angleterre” proves that he was not there. He 
not alone quotes R. Moses ben Yomtob, whom we know to have been in 
London, but likewise R. Menachem of London. However I am quite 
satisfied with the extent of Dr. Neubauer’s conversion, and his careful 
investigation of all the details about Berachyah has earned him the 
thanks of all interested in the subject. 

JOsEPH JACOBS. 


Samuel Masnuth.—Amongst the recent publications of the society 
Mchitse Nirdamim we are glad to find the commentary on Job, called 
D°31 jy, by Samuel ben Nisim Masnuth, edited from a Bodleian 
MS. by the well known Solomon Buber. The author called his com- 
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mentary Midrash, and applied the same title to that on Daniel, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, and Chronicles, which is to be found in a Vatican MS, 
Assemani, No. xcvii., because he put together Midrashic passages con- 
cerning these books. The editor has shown his usual skill in editing the 
MS. as well as in the learned preface. He mentions a commentary by - 
Samuel Masnuth on the Book of Kings, existing among the MSS. of the 
Vatican library, which, we believe, is not the case ; from whom Herr 
Buber had this information he does not say, neither does he give 
the number of the MS. Another mistake is the date which 
the editor assigns to the author of the commentary, viz., the 
thirteenth century, and he makes him an inhabitant of Aleppo. 
Herr Buber quotes as his authority the late Dr. Zunz, who, 
on the authority of Judah al-Harizi, says that Samuel is mentioned 
as being at Aleppo in 1218. MHarizi, however, only mentions Samuel 
ben win R. Nisim, without the epithet of 1130, which our author bear-. 
Besides he is called in the colophons of the Vatican MS., Samuel, son 
of R. Nisim, of Sicily, dwelling at Toledo. Herr Buber does not know 


how to explain the words mood m1 yy, saying “perhaps Nisim 
was a native of Sicily, dwelling in Toledo, and finally emigrated, he or 


his son Samuel, to Aleppo”; he suggests also that yy may possibly be 
afamily name. The MS., No. 361, of the Vatican Library will, how- 
ever, show that Samuel’s brother Isaac lived in the fifteenth century. 
It contains an Arabic treatise, beginning with the following words : 


proyndsr Susdtds: pra prads:; it was copied by David ben Elijab, the 


physician, for (11255) R. Isaac, the physician, son of R. Nisim }>t7 
m30D yrvna nes. The third oa of the same MS., which contaius a 


vocabulary of plants in Arabic an 


(19295) Berechiah, the physician, son of R. Moses "35D ‘M9 YT pI; 
the copy was finished at Palermo, Tuesday, the 29th of the month Siwan, 
51021442. Isaac Masnuth accordingly dwelt at Palermo, and his 
brother Sarnuel, our author, went to Toledo. Consequently the Samnel 
al-Barkuli, to whom Harizi dedicated his book called ‘313M, according 
to the editions and some MS., canno} be identical with our author. 


Latin, was written by the same scribe for 


What ‘Syp73 means is not certain, but it is most likely the name of a 
locality or a district of a locality. 


A. N. 


Shtars in Merton College, Oxford.—Mr. W. H. Stevenson, who is 
making a catalogue of the deeds belonging to Merton College, was kiad 
enough to communicate to me three Hebrew deeds. 

1st. The one published by Mr. Davis (Hebrew Deeds, No. 204, pags 
369), according to Tovey’s Anglia Judaica, where the text is not quite 
correct. It has been reprinted, according to the original in the Notes on 
the Jews at Oxford (Vol. II. of the Collectanea of the Oxford His- 
torical Society, p. 303). 

2nd. No, 1,099 B. ix. with Thomas Bodley’s Latin. translation, made 
the 8rd of August, 1574. The parties concerned are William de 
Watville, Maestre Walther de Merton, and Aaron, son of Abram, who 
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acknowledged to have received the 58 pounds from the above-mentioned, 
date 29 Henry III., 1244. The following is the Hebrew text :— 

sy Sy Sypat sodium onbdapy moa aNtin aw ADD DINAN 
m2 won tax ano nyt ner pwd owen pow wo SLD 
me) DwonD In KE ars TD Sy > ayn mm da anminy Bd 
2 aydn myvnw pdn mony voy Sn xoda ims ow dy ney yrad 
nytd nyt oor yord ow wna Aynan por many wrady oy ona 
pwd) BS 9 ney goon ya son qbom warms minded ora mow pwnd 
ord mwa Bo 2” orm ow wed yor 05 9 AB Aamp Sp 
ovnin 85 mayen yor ori ovnrd 8S mwy mewn ax) praps 
Soup am $95 ow Sa ced) 9 onde peed) soda syd ona 
nytd em mapa madon owhe nay Spo wd Sno pwr por 3 8 
yor Soy joa 85 ‘nap aipan aminn ota aN OS ‘nm ome Haya 
52 abwd 8S men omin ced ae ad ey very ae dea aypanw 
sy ax 85 no papa nna INw we in adynd ayo wD Ow 
map °S Dan oMDD wad we yerwd we xvda arpa rod reer dyn 
ord ob ‘no ypsme iy ayy xdy mem 7 oxy mani: me od 
nods ain nmaad oxen cgay oon wx mdyod tox ys ovis 
BS poy arpomn ray yor Sop BS ‘nam aypan NEMaVET Dy Sy HEAD) 


ow my xd say por ane mow yaw 723 porn mayns mbyw nawm 
phyo ymax ow xdy ao apy nytt en 3B pan Sy mow 
by syrpdy Sawd rosy ed nat ow ey Ne mop > own pa nd 
maton 5 maw Spm vw sy ody mean yen dy xd) awe aipan 

2 ¢nonn sna no map 


DIS 72 AN 


Aaron, son of Abram, is probably identical with the Aaron who signed 
with others the Shetar published by Mr. Davis, No. 194 and 195 
(pp. 357 and 358). Mr. Davis has another Aaron, son of Abram, in a 
Nottingham deed, No. 138 (page 279). I read in this deed Aaron, son 
of Menahem. 

3rd. No. 2297, before St. Michel, 31 Henry III. 1247. Demise from 
Ralph de Amundevill to Walter of Merton, in Latin, signed— 

: nox Ninw zadynd synsw vp Sow Ati py ND PIANO - 

4th. No. 2423, c. 1260. A grant from Stephen of Chenduit to. Walter 

of Merton, of Manors of Chetydon and Ybbeston (Ibston), Bucks and 
Oxford. 


yond) poms wo wy Ss Smo) wba” OD AD DDINN MN 
Sow wee may ndion tiayes ay yyy myany pst $5 nap ods 
Spy minimon oy omapiay pnw paa soxoway pdp dy > mrad 








! Follows 5’? crossed out ? In a duplicate pods, 
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vy may sin ow ndvsys minnon $5 oy onaxpia tba xtDp pop 
ANY YR DWI we TDN ws Onna 25 3YN END OYNT NOUR 
OD ‘PI Mado ws pI WO WY Dd Nays wD Ww asdy nxnap 
mason Sy 195 S/n opm NOV AY DYDD) MDIN SD IEA) 

PAN 42 wa Spy town wonn nxn wo sy odw AXID “a»pIN 


5th. No. 1,146, Hayyim fil Delcresse gives up all claim of tenements 
and homes at Birbek in Leicestershire and elsewhere to the chief of the 
house of the scholars of Merton to the scholars and socitores, belong- 
ing to Sir Robert de Farci, at the request of Sir Walther de Merton, 
formerly Chancellor of the King, dated the 8th St. Peter in Cathedra, 
56 Henry ITI., 1272. 

There are two copies of the Hebrew text, one of which is more correct 
than the other. I give the text arranged from the two documents, 
with the variations. 

On the outside we read the following Latin name of Hayyim: “ Ock 
Hagin, Judaeus, London.” 
man ww ondno) nay m2 ANTIN AD AyD oNNA OW 
pt $5 andy enews orp inieo wm Sipendy xnrnn 2ermdypene 
yorpn 55 Sy % mind Syowy +S memy yayer ndioy ayn Ayan 
DD ONY apo S23 NNN WYNN WON 2wYITVONA OID 
"Ow “apy sone Mroypor ‘warsd) psa ys S$ y»O2D nd 
Od YY NYPII YI OVI YY ANIM Nan opin wwdypwxm 
way adr re Saw xdy yoa qdon wore wdynp 133 aay xDD 
yprp mnie Sy an nyyan ow syd) wand saya) mao Nan ow xd 
pvan ve arpmy an ow nddys swyponeNm wrod DDD 
ADMD we ona wad we omyand eed yA. yer Ww MIAN IN 
MND pind ow ONT PAXD WEY NIN OWI INN TN DWI IN 
31M DYMO INN DW IN Dos MA we MT OW ON DID Ty Ddw 
sown Sy sin ow Seem ear nm ain sow novdys w oonn owas 
poor yop pan nddys andy wwe Sy ue pan em dipwenm 
W PMID IN VIN VY psy sn Ow Ways wy wV|N VOW) 
sme meta oe ta ow awe ved awe omyand oe 9S panne perp 
ye POA wT NIN. INN PR Ow IW ADNAD Ww OMNI Dds 
wrdypwrms sow ipa pds pandy Segnd won Spy oy ondap pind 
13 woos odd nyrand main oni 590 one $3 339 andy wrierenwm 
wow DeY man dsp TEA AIM AdyAR Mwy? wD dy »Sy ondap 
omim $5 429 Ipom wYDONEINA) HDD) yor ime Sy ayn InN 
Saws rdsvw omnow 52 439) DID Wr Ody mAMaD odwaw mena 





In Latin Haginus. 2 yawbypenn, scholars, 


2 PYIDN) «spr 5 AYN 
6 WYNN 7 one ? § deest. 


MM 
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NM -Y OY NOPN oD ain ndvdys owe iA owD aN yon 


my yxy Jom 72 san Ton wwe madnd wer DwoN Nw 1 yTVNpIEN 
Monn ony 


ppos 72 on 
A. NEUBAUER, 


Pope Eugenius IV. on the Jews.—The following document was 
communicated to me by Mr. W. Bliss, employed by the British Govern- 
ment in Vatican Archives, where he found it in the Resgesta Pontificum. 
As far as I could investigate the volumes of the Bullarium, it has never 
been published. 1433, 8. 1d. Feb. Universis, etc. Sicut Judeiis non 
debet esse licentia in synagogis suis ultra quam permissum est eis lege 
presumere, Ita in hiis que concessa sunt ipsis nullum debetur preju- 
dicium sustinere. Licet igitur prefati Judei in sua magis velint duritia 
perdurare quam prophetarum verba et suarum scripturarum Archana 
cognoscere atque ad Christiane fidei et salutis notitiam pervenire, quia 
tamen defensionem nostram et auxilium postulant et Cristiane pietatis 
mansuetudinem interpellant. Nos felicis recordationis Calixti Eugenii 
Alexandri Celestini Innocentii Gregorii Nicolai Honorii et Nicolai quarti 
Bonifacii noni Romanorum pontificum predecessorum nostrorum ves- 
tigiis inherentes ipsorum Judeorum petitionem admittimus eisque pro- 
tectionis nostre clipeum impertimur statuentes ut nullus Cristianus 
Judeos eosdem invitos vel nolentes ad Baptismum per violentiam venire 
compellat sed si quis eorum sponte ad Cristianos fidei causa coufugerit 
postquam voluntas eis fuerit patefacta efficiatur absque aliqua calumpnia 
Cristianus, veram enim Cristianitatis fidem habere non creditur qui ad 
Cristianorum Baptisma non spontaneus sed invitus cognoscitur perve- 
nire. Nullus etiam Cristianus eorundem Judeorum personas sine J udicio 
Judicis competentis Civitatis seu Terre in qua inhabitant vulnerare seu 
occidere vel suas illis pecunias auferre presumat aut bonas quas hactenus 
in eadem regione Civitate aut Terra habuerint consuetudines impedire 
seu mutare. Preterea in suarum festivitatum celebratione quisquam 
fustibus vel lapidibus aut alias eos nullatenus non perturbet nec aliquis 
ab eis coacta servitia exigat nisi ea que preteritis temporibus consueve- 
rant facere seu prestare, ad hec malorum omnium pravitati et avaritis 
obviantes decernimus ut nemo Cimiterium Judeorum mutillare vel 
minuere audeat sive obtentu pecuniz effodere corpora jam humaita. 
Et quoniam justa et equa postulantibus non est denegandus assensus 
statuimus ut in terris nobis et Romane ecclesis immediate subjectis 
omnes ordinarii provinciarum Civitatum Terrarum vel locorum Judices 
ecclesiastici seu temporales in aliis vero ecclesiastici tantum circa 
exatione collectarum et onerum per universitatem seu ab universitate 
deputatos impositorum seu imponendorum exactionem ad instantiam 
et requisitionem eorum Judeorum qui se ad eam rem deputatos 
per prefatam ipsorum universitatem docuerint jus dicere et obligatos 
ad solutionem prefatarum collectarum et onerum dumtaxat cogere 
et compellere debeant auctoritate presentium Juris communis seu 
prefatorum locorum Constitutionum vel consuetudinum et aliis re- 
mediis oportunis. Cum autem valde sit consonum equitati ut qui 
commoda non sentiunt nec debeant ipsis oneribus subjacere decernimus 
quod in quibus Civitatibus Terris et locis Judei prefati Civium 
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privilegiis et immunitatibus non gaudeant in eisdem prefatos judeos ad 
represalias contra cives illarum Civitatum Terrarum vel locorum que 
incolunt institutas nisi prefate represaliz eorundem Judeorum causa et 
contemplatione fuissent contra illas Civitates Terras vel loca que inco- 
Junt institute prefatos Judeos non teneri nec eorundem vigore conveniri 
debere. Illos autem Judeos dumtaxat hujusmodi protectionis presidio 
volumus communiri qui nichil machinari presumpserint in subversione 
fidei memorate. Nulli ergo etc. nostre constitutionis privilegii decreti 
statuti et Voluntatis infringere, etc. Si quis, etc. Datum Rome apud 
Sanctum Petrum Anno Incarnationis dominice millesimo quadrigen- 
tesimo tricesimo tertio Octavo Idus Februarii anno secundo. 


A, NEUBAUER, 


A Fragment of an Account of Persecutions.—Jewish chronicles 
contain naturally among historical data also those of calamities which 
befell Jewish congregations only too often. There are special chronicles 
for this subject, e.g., by Judah ibn Verga (The Rod of Judah), by Joseph 
Cohen, of Avignon (The Valley of Weeping), by Samuel ben Nathan 
(Mire of Clay), and other authors. The so-called Memorbuch (book of 
reminiscence) contains lists of martyrs of various congregations. Of 
these, that of Mayence is the oldest and the most celebrated (see 
Revue des Etudes Juives, t. iv, page 1 sqg.), but there are many others pre- 
served in other congregations. Finally, manuscript prayer books, con- 
taining smaller or larger lists of names of countries and localities where 
persecutions degenerated into slaughters took place; these lists are 
usually followed by a prayer for the victims in general, mostly be- 
ginning with 1)33°. Those lists are not only of importance for Jewish 
history, but also for mediwval Jewish geography. The fragment which 
we are going to publish has a special interest by having the years when 
the massacres took place. It is to be found in a miscellaneous MS. of 
the Hamburg Library, No. 704, in Dr. Steinschneider’s Catalogue of the 
MSS. of this Library, Hamburg, 1878, page 32. Dr. Steinschneider 
gives, as is usual in catalogues, the beginning and the end of the frag- 
ment ; it is preceded by a liturgy, of which the beginning is wanting, 
and finishing with the words mpd maton jn YN’3. The anonymous 
copyist made certainly use of David Gans’s chronicle (Sprout of David), 
but he also gives some additional data, altogether fifty-three calamities, 
of which only the last nine are preserved in the MS. Possibly that the 
anonymous writer made also use of Efodi’s lost treatise, entitled })73' 
nyinwn (Memorial of forced conversions), ingeniously recognised in 
quotations from it by Professor Graetz in his great history of the Jews, 
t. VIII. note I., page 404 sqq. 

The incomplete text is the following :— 
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The forced converts of Portugal and David the Reubenite, who came 
from the land of the Ten Tribes, which is situated on the other side of 
the river Gozan. (See this QUARTERLY, Vol. I., page 408.) 

44th. In the year 5301 (1541) they tortured the Jews of Bohemia, 
where many were burnt for the sake of thine holy name; they were 
then driven out from this country on the ground that they had set fire 
to many towns, but when it was proved later to be untrue, they were 
allowed to return. 

45th. In the year 5314 (1554) all the copies of the Talmud were burnt 
in Italy. 

46th, In the year 5319 (1559) all the books were taken away from the 
Jews at Prague, and seventy-two of their houses were burnt. 

47th. In the same year the Jews were exiled from Prague and 
Bohemia, but they were allowed to return there. 

48th. In the year 5334 (1574) there was a great calamity to the Jews 
in Moravia, and many of them were burnt for thine holy name. 

49th. In the year 5348 (1588) all the Jews were seized at Bonn, and 
their property was plundered. 

50th, In the year 5352 (1592) all the Jews were driven from Saxony, 

51st. In the year 5408 (1648) hundreds and thousands of the Jews 
perished in the province of Reissen by cruel deaths, besides those who 
were made captives, and sold to far countries, and others who were con- 
verted by force. 

52nd. In the year 5409 (1649) many thousands of Jews perished in 
Chelm and the neighbourhood, in Poland. 

53rd, In the year 5415 (1655) slaughters with plague and famine 
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occurred in Poland, Great and Lesser, when many thousand Jews perished, 
and many congregations were completely annihilated. 

All these calamities are known to me, besides the many unknown in 
Spain (Andalusia), Sicily, Castilia, Barcelona, Toledo, Cordova, Barbary, 
Asia, Persia and Media, France, Portugal, England, Germany, Bohemia 
and Moravia, Austria and Hungary, Krain (Carintia) and Styria, Tyrol 
and Neuburg ?, Bavaria, Transylvania, Turkey, Egypt, Cush, Babylonia, 
and the land of the Philistines, in Poland, Reussen, Greece and Rome, 


and in other lands unknown tu me. 
A. NEUBAUER. 


Hosea xiv. 8.-—An interesting rendering of the LXX. is to be found 
in Hosea, chap. xiv., 8, to the words {533 175") j27 mM, The words 
are not easy. Both A. V. and R. V. have: “ They shall revive as the 
corn, and blossom as the vine,” which is distinctly against the pointing 
of the first part of the sentence. Ewald translates: “They shall 
produce corn.” 

Now the LXX. renders (noovrat kui peOvoOnoorra giry. Here 
pedvobncorvra is not only not in the Hebrew text, but its use is most 
curious. What is the meaning of, “They shall live and be drunk with 
corn.” Meévoxo in Greek has the sense of “ being drunk” only. The 
nearest approach to a similar use is, as Professor Wilkins has noticed to 
me, that to be found in the rendering of Psalm xxxvi. 9. j)))! 


aoa we (LXX., Psalm xxxv.9), where we read, uebvoOjcovra and 
midtntos «.t.X ; but here }1")7' is literally translated, and the Hebrew 
verb itself is used in a rather unusual sense. The use of pedvoxw 
in a metaphorical sense goes further than the use of “intoxicate” in 
English. We might say of one that he was intoxicated with success ; 
we could hardly speak of his being intoxicated with bread. 

L. M. Simmons. 


An Unknown Hebrew Version of the Sayings of Aesop.—In 
the library of the Temple Emanu-el, New York, there is preserved a 
MS.' by an otherwise unknown Jewish author of the end of the sixteenth 
century. Eliyyai ben Menahém Rabha, at once the author and the scribe, 
lived in Carpi in the Dukedom of Modena.? His father resided in Padua, 





1 Press-Mark, vii., c. 42. : 

2 Ofr. Ben Chananja, Szegedin, 1866, p. 215; Catalogo dei Manoseritti 
Ebraici della Biblioteca della Communita Israelitica di Mantova, compilato 
dal Rabbino Maggiore Marco Mortara. Livorno, Tipografia I. Costa e C., 
1878, p. 58. (For the use of this little book I am indebted to Dr. S. Morais, 
of Philadelphia.) Mortara says that Rabha lived in Padua, but he did not 
know of the existence of our MS., which is distinctly stated to have been 


written in Carpi. On the title-page we read, 12°3)7N nbyr nbwno nan 
TWD JON JON RWINI AVON 7D’ yo1poN {17 DIDI. Of course, Alfonso 


II. (1559-1597), the persecutor of Tasso, and the last legitimate offspring of 
the Italian branch of the Zste house, is meant. Cfr. Muratori, Annali 
@ Italia, x., pp. 365 ff. 
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where he composed, as far as our knowledge reaches, seven different 
writings, of which mention is made in Wolf's Bibliotheca Hebraa. Only 
three of these seem to have reached the printer ; the one entitled Béth 
M@édh being edited by the son in the year 1604-5.' 

The MS. before us’ contains several compilatory works by the younger 
Rabbi : a collection of Talmudic sayings arranged alphabetically, and 
commented on pithily by the collector ; a similarly ordered collection of 
wise saws culled from Midrash and Talmud, arranged according to the 
occurrence in them of the numbers one, two, etc., up to ten*—likewise 
commented on, and, together with the first, provided with careful 
references to the originals. Then comes another list of sayings taken 
from philosophical and moral works, in alphabetical order, and lengthily 
commented on by the collector. 

The last place in the MS. is taken by the Hebrew translation from an 
Italian original, also given. The three hundred and fifty-five sayings 
bear the Hebrew title Adhéreth Eliyahi ; Italian title they have none. 
In a long rhyme-prosed introduction—his own work—Rabha the younger 
gives the reason for this his choice of name.‘ The collection itself, in 
pithy sentences of two oriyo. which rhyme with each other, is headed 
thus : “ Behold this ; it existed, however, in olden times, in a Gentile 
speech. The writer composed it who is called by name Aesopo of 
Phrygia,’ a Gentile who composed many proverbs, in number without 
end. By the aid of Heaven, the high, the exalted, I shall translate 
it into the Assyrian speech.® I open my lips, and take up my parable, 
and I say.” 





' And not 1608, as First, Bibliotheca Judaica, ii., p. 352, and Benjacob, 
Ozar Ha-Sepharim, p. 75, No. 363, state. Cfr. Steinschneider, Catalogus, 
col. 1,733. 

* Composed in the year 1590, and not 1500, as is printed by mistake in Ben 
Chananja, loc. cit. 

3 Cfr. a somewhat similar compilation by P. J. Herson, in his Zalmudic 
Miscellany (vol, xix. of the Philosophical Library). 
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5 Wiener (Ben Chananja, loc. cit.) misread the title, and fashioned out of 
it one “ Aesopo, 1°3°N! a fruitful Christian author of the Middle Ages,” of 
whose existence I find no proof. 

6 This term is usually applied only to the script, and not to the language 
of the later Hebrew. I know of only a few cases where it is used for the 
language. Cfr. Yerushalmi, Sotah vii. 21); 7.D.M.G., xliii., p. 258; Levi, 
Klia Levita und Seine Leistungen als Grammatiker, Breslau, 1888, p. 35. 
MNwWN==Syriac, cfr. Osar Nehmadh, vol.ii. p. 242 ; Steinschneider, Catalogus 
..Lugd. Batav., p. 66; First, Der Kanon dex Alten Testaments, p. 118. 
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I know not with what right these sentences are dubbed “ of Aesop,” 
for he it is, without doubt, who is here set up as their author.' The 
Italian translations and ‘“ Bearbeitungen” of Aesop are many ;? but in 
none have I been able to discover—from the title-—a likeness to our 
“ sayings ” (which word might, in the Hebrew, as well be “ proverbs ’’). 
The Hebrew does, indeed, possess a recension of the real pseudo-Aesop ;? 
and another collection which has been thrice done by the printer—1516, 
= 1605 ;* but nothing, so far as I can ascertain, like the work of 
Rabbi.$ 

The translation is very free. The effort to produce clauses of the 
desired shortness and rhyme has effaced nearly all traces of the original. 
I doubt whether the translator was well up in his Italian. At times he 
seems to make some bad mistakes. 

I have cause to believe that the MS. is unique. Nor do I doubt that 
this very one was once in the possession of Dr. M. Wiener, who has 
described it. In 1866 it became the property of N. Coronel,’ from 
whom it passed (presumably through the hands of Giuseppi Almanzi)* 
to the auction-room of Fred. Muller in Amsterdam (1868) and thence to 
its present resting-place.® 

‘I bave also among my own books (it may be well to mention) a little 
MS. volume containing the Tol*dhdth Aezopu in a late Italian band. It 
seems to have a big gap at the end ; but, so far as I can see, there is nothing 
like it in the libraries whose catalogues I have. It turns out to be a 
Judaizing adaptation of the Aesopian history, for which the responsibility 





‘D710 is more commonly used in this connection. Cfr. Steinschneider, 
Catalogus, p. 66; Jewish Lit., p. 353; Hebr. Bibliogr., xiv., p. 13; Frankel, 
Mntschrift, ix. 75. Gottheil, Elia of Sobha, note 4. The same meaning attaches 


to the Arabic, oN DSN, which Harkavy has not noticed, Magazin f. 
Wissensch. d. Judenthums, xiv., p. 32. 

! But cfr. what Jacobs, The Fables of sop, i. p. 194, says. 

2 Cfr. 8S. F. W. Hoffmann, Bibliographisches Lewxicon, i., p. 89. 

3 Landsberger, Die Fabcln des Sophos, Posen, 1859, cfr. Geiger, Z. D. M. G., 
xiv., p. 586ff; Frankel, Mntschrift, ix. p.72; Jacobs, The Fables of Zsop, 
i. p. 216. 

* These are the dates as given by Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibi., xiv., p. 53. 
Landsberger, Fabule aliquot Arameea, p. 13, gives 1516, 1546, 1697. Paulus 
Cassel, however, in his critical edition of these fables (Mischle Sindbad, 
Berlin, 1888, p. 307) says the dates are 1517, 1543, and 1608. In the Bodleian 
there is a MS. containing an Italian and Hebrew translation of sop’s 
fables ; but I know nothing of its character. See Neubauer, Cataloguc, 

. 1123. 

P, Two Greek MSS. do contain a few sentences of ZEsop; but they seem 
in no way related to ours ; cfr. Rheinisches Museum fir Philologie, i., p. 170, 
Aiqwrov mapompia; tbid., v.. p. 331, in Alowmrog amevcooptcac xwpwoiag 
kata adgaBnror, for which information I am indebted to Dr, A. Gudeman. 

6 Ben Chananja, loc. cit 

7 On whom cfr. Geiger, Zeitschrift, 1872, p. 124. 

8 The best part of the Tempel Emanu-El collection has come from his 
library. For the present see Hebr. Bibl., iii., p. 30, Geiger, Zeitschrift, iii., 
pp. 218, 295. 

9 Cfr. his Catalog., Amsterdam, 1868, p. 346. The MS. also contains the 
signature, as it seems, of two censors. On fol. 192b, there is that of ‘ Fra 
Luigi da Bologna, 1599,” which name appears often upon Hebrew MSS, and 
prints of this period ; cfr. e.g. Hebr. Bibl., xiv., p. 60; Neubauer, Catalogue, 
col. 1099. On fol. 195b, there appears also “Camillo Jaghel, 1613.” In 
general see Hebr. Bibl., v., pp. 100, 125. 
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was believed to rest' upon the shoulders of the fourteenth century 
monk Planudes; whom it seems best—since the days of Meziriac’s Vic 
d Esope—to revile aa hard as one can, speaking of naught but “ the gross 
forgeries of that lying monk Planudes.”? 





' But see Jacobs, The Fables of sop, i. p. 1 
* The words of the anonymous author of the Se lect Fables of Esob and other 
Fabulists, Birmingham, 1764. Preface, p. iii. 
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1 L’huomo deue molto bene considerare il fine prima che nega a fare cosa 
alcuna. 

? E molto piu bella la Bellezza del animo che quella del corpo. 

3 Se gli huomini sceierati mutano ben stato et condecione né muteno pero, 
i, custumi. 

‘ Le cose humani come dice salustio ugualméte, p la concordia crescono, e 
p la discordia rouinano. 

5 Gli huomini p lusuria et abondanza si marciscono et ritardono dal ben 
fare. . 

6 Se noi nascdderemo i nri pecati da gli huomini né gli potremo nascondre 
da dio il qual sole uede ogni cosa. 

7 Fuggiamo quelli amici che ne pericoli fugano per non darci, haiuto. 

5 Quelli che da, i, piu forti a tempo cedono sonno migliori di quelli che né 
li cedono., 

® Quelli che piu che li altri, peccano, che persuedano, a, i, principi de far 
male. 

10 Spesse uolti, il, danno esser dotrina al huomo. 
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" Li adulatori sonno da essere ripresi. 

12 Quelli che lasciano i, loro consueti, esercitij et uogliano fare quel che ni 
sano sonno deleggiati et spesse uolti, uengono lo pericolo. 

13 T,"huomini diuentono sauij con il danno et pericolo. 

1 La contineua conuersatione fa che quelli cose che noi tememo grande- 
mente ne paiono piaceuole. 

16 Un huomo sauio deue comportare l’ingiurij che se li fano da quelli che 
no li sonno p sangue congiunti quando uede che quelli si fano ingiuria 
ancora fra lor medesimi. 

6 Quelli che sonno belli di corpo né ano senso d’animo ne industrio alcuno. 

7 Con li tristi et scelerati nd douemo hauer, compagnia. 

18 Quel che si puo prouare in fatti nd fano bisogno paroli. 

19 A dio niuna cosa é ascosa ne anco esse si puo gabare, 

2” E matto colui che p speranza de maggior guadagno lascia andare cio 
che, a, in mano ben che sia picciolo. 

21 J maggiori deuano partire li fatichi coni: minori acio che tutti si 
saluano : 

22 Fuggiamo l’amicicia di quelli huomini la cui uita et dopia et il parlare 
dubioso. 

23 Dobiamo fuggire quelli che tratano malo, li lor famigliare et domestichi. 


*4 T’huomini chatiui quando and maggior piacere tanto piu se inamanoa 
far male. 
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25 Dobiamo patientemente soportare il male quando uedemo che chi ne, e, 
causa pate male egli ancorra. 

26 Spesse uolti alcuni sperado prendere altri uié preso, lui. 

27 Quelli che nj sand gouernare le cose lore et uogliono hauer cura de 
quelli che nd importano ad essi, 


28 Le cose publichi et priuati si distrugieno quado, i, principi eserceteno la 
crudelta. 
29 L’hauaro p l'auaritia gabbare ancor a Dio. 


0 Quelli che nel prencipio de far male né sonno castigati fano semp magior 
male. 
3! Niuno potere schiuare quel che deuc intrauenere. 


32 No’ci douemo atristare quando perdemo le Richezze che nd hauemo 
hauuto dalla natura, che n6 pono stare di cdtineuo cé noi. 


33 Molti huomini facilmento prometeno quel che con effetto nd posséd dare. 
34 Le cose né si deuono fare inconsideratamente. 

35 L’huomoni prudenti mandano gli nemici cé astutia, a, i piu forti. 

36 Alcuno guadagnare p I'altri fatichi. 

37 Noi ricadere in quelle cose alli quali hauemmo ateso. 

38 Li ré no si deuenoaleggersi p belezza ma p fortezza é prudéza. 

39 L’huomo deue stare in ordine p ogni bisogno che possa sucedre. 

40 L’huomo p un picciolo quadagno si metta a gra pericolo. 
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41 Un timido p qual si uoglia amonetione né si puo fortificare. 
42 Se tu hai una cosa che né l’adopri e quanto se tu dé l"hauessi. 
43 Quando si piglia una cita l’poueri subito fogano é li Richi sono, presi. 


44 Molti p nd hauer obbidito alli sauij e prudenti s’ hano fatto, male a lor 


medesimi. 
45 Alcuna uolta quelle cose che paiano nociui soné utili, e’ quelli che paiano 


utili sonno nociui. 
RICHARD GOTTHEIL. 
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